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PREFACE 


d hase book has grown out of what was delivered as University- 

Lectures at Mysore in 1925. Its scope and limitations are 
indicated in the Introductory chapter. I have dealt with the 
subject from the view-point of social and cultural anthropology 
and propose to dwell on the physical in a subsequent volume. 

I have had to differ from accepted views in the treatment of 
certain topics. The indulgent attention of the reader is drawn to 
these as well as to the Appendices. 

My thanks are due to my brother, Professor S. V. Venkateswara, 
of the University of Mysore, who has kindly read the proofs, and 
to my old pupil, Mr. N. 8S. Narasimhan, B.A., who has drawn for 
me the map of Ancient India. 


S. V. VIswaANATHA. 


PART I 
INTRODUCTION 


INTRODUCTION 
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InpIA 18 ONE 


The ancient history of India teems with illustrations which 
go to prove its fundamental unity amidst large differences in 
detail which have not, however, affected the cultural develop- 
ment and the progress of her great and ancient civilization. 
The author of The Early History of India + exclaims that attention 
has been concentrated too long on the Indo-Aryan aspect of this 
culture, and that it is time that due regard should be paid to 
the non-Aryan element. There is in the following pages an 
attempt to present the history of Hindu society and culture, 
having due regard to the non-Aryan contribution to Indian 
civilization. I have ventured to show the blend in Indian culture, 
to narrate the unifying processes in the relations of the Aryas 
and the non-Aryas who have hved and worked together in India 
through the ages. The gradual fusion of the two is visible, 
evolving a type of civilization, common to the whole country 
i a manner sufficient to justify its treatment as a unit in the 
history of the social and intellectual development of mankind. 

The subject of this study is the progress of the relations of the 
Indian Aryas with the other peoples of differing culturewhom they 
met with in the course of their settlement and expansion over 
India. This topic is of especial interest, for the greatest mingling 
of the races of man has taken place exactly in those regions of 
the earth that have been occupied by the so-called Aryan race.® 
My endeavour is to show that the Aryas did not merely step 
into a void created by the expulsion of the conquered peoples, 
and that, though they may have been inferior in numbers, 
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they were not lost in the ocean of the conquered population. 
Wherever they settled, they mixed with those they found, 
incorporated gradually their habits and ways of living, and took 
wives and domestic servants from among them. In fact, a 
policy of “ give and take ” is clearly in evidence, that led to the 
peaceful existence side by side and the unification of the divergent 
cultures in Ancient India. In this is an attempt to elucidate 
the harmony and concord among the conflicting interests and 
ideals of the various castes and tribes of India, the bridging of 
the disparities that existed between the Aryan and the non- 
Aryan, and the narrowing of the cleavage im respect of customs, 
manners, languages and functions that seemed to differentiate 
one class from another. 


II 
A Nore on SouRcEs 


The sources of our information are chiefly works of Sanskrit 
literature. For the earliest period of the history of Indian culture, 
we have to rely on the data of the mantras of the Rig-Veda 
and some hymns of the Atharvan. The Brahmanas and the 
Epics disclose the later phase of the struggle of the Aryas for 
dominion in non-Aryan territory. Detailed information about 
the changes in the last epoch is derived chiefly from the Buddhist 
and Jaina works. The Law-books and Puranas, some of which 
should be assigned to this period, indicate the results of the 
reaction against the heretical preachings of the Buddhists and 
the Jainas. To these should be added prehistoric archeology, 
comparative philology and ethnology and the evidence available 
in the old coins, inscriptions and foreign travellers’ accounts. 
The non-Aryan sources are rare as such and require dexterous 
handling. There are not only the relics of the past in Dravidian 
folklore and linguistics, the primitive customs and usages, 
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but evidence imbedded in Sanskrit literature itself of the civiliza- 
tion and modes of life of the non-Aryan peoples alike of the 
North and the South. What is even more important in this 
connexion is Pali, Prakrit and Tamil literature, the accounts 
of foreign travellers and such of the traditions and practices 
as are extant among the aboriginal peoples like the Mundas, 
Asuras and others of North India and the hill-tribes of the 
South. 

The greatest difficulty of the Indian ethnologist has been 
that at the present day there is practically no non-Aryan people 
extant with all their pristine purity, and with their old institutions 
and habits unchanged by contact with the other people in the 
plains. The men of the hills have become so converted as to be 
classified with their brethren on the plain. The result is that, 
as Mr Thurston writes,? tribes which only a few years ago 
were living in a wild state, buried in the depths of the jungle 
subsisting on roots, fruits and other forest produce like other 
animals of God’s creation, have been subjected to the 
domesticating and, in many cases, detrimental influence of 
civilization, resulting in large changes in their conditions of life, 
religion, morality and language. The Paniyans of Wynad and 
the Irulas of the Anamalai are regularly working for wages in 
coffee and pepper plantations on the hill-estates, and could not 
be distinguished very easily from their caste-brethren working 
along with them as labourers. It is therefore no wonder if a 
Toda boy was seen reading in the third standard of a village 
school, instead of tending the buffaloes of his mand (a Toda hut), 
a Toda lassie curling her ringlets with a cheap foreign looking- 
glass in hand, a Toda adult smeared with Hindu sect-marks 
and praying for prosperity at a Hindu shrine. It is a 
misfortune for the ethnologist that the Todas of the Nilgins 
have now become practically extinct as an aboriginal race, while 
their brethren on the hills, the Badagasand the Kotas, have become 
thinned in numbers, besides becoming so profusely Hinduized 
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as not to be distinguished from caste-Hindus. One of the urgent 
needs of the day, in the interests of the science of anthropology, 
is to reclaim and preserve what is left of this once representative 
type of the Dravidian peoples of South India, though we realize 
that in the larger and more unselfish interests of humanity, 
these primitive peoples should be made to partake more and more 
of the amenities of modern civilization. 

India has been looked upon as a museum of ethnic curiosities ; 
and various influences have been at work to produce a confused 
array of castes and creeds in this country.* Many tribes have 
become converted and included in one of the castes or sub- 
castes, and this change of tribe into caste has been effected in 
the following ways :— 

(1) The prominent leaders of an aboriginal tribe, because of 
their wealth and status, have managed to get admission into one 
of the more distinguished castes. 

(2) The members of an aboriginal tribe giving up their animistic 
religion embrace the tenets and observe the practices of a Hindu 
religious sect, and thus become converted to Hinduism to take 
a place among the castes. 


(3) A whole tribe of aborigines enrol themselves as Hindus 
under the style of a new caste which may be readily distinguished 
from any of the standard or recognized castes. They form thus 
a separate caste. 

(4) An aboriginal tribe or a section thereof abandon their 
tribal designation and become gradually converted to Hinduism. 

Anthropometry is the first handmaid of anthropology, and 
in India the conditions are generally favourable for the applica- 
tion of the science. “ Nowhere else in the world do we find 
the population of a large sub-continent broken up into an infinite 
number of mutually exclusive aggregates, the members of which 
are forbidden by an inexorable social law to marry outside the 
group to which they themselves belong. In a society thus 
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organized, . . . differences of physical type . . . may be expected 
to manifest a high degree of persistence, while methods which 
seek to trace and express such differences find a peculiarly 
favourable field for their operation.” 5 But because of the large 
crossings that have been effected, and the consequent admixture 
of blood and of institutions, even anthropometric data, such as 
cranial measurements, nasal indices, the colour of the skin, 
the iris and the hair, and the projection of the jaw, may cease 
to be the outstanding criteria for determining racial affinities. 
The castes and tribes of India have already shown a defiance 
of the measurements and calculations of anthropometrists. As 
Mr Dalton says, “‘ There is a considerable admixture of Aryan 
blood (among the Kols). Many have high noses and oval faces 
and young girls are at times met with who have delicate and 
regular features, finely chiselled straight noses and perfectly 
formed mouths and chins. . . and I have met strongly marked 
Mongolian features.”” What Dalton observes about the Kols 
seems applicable to the other representatives of the primitive 
inhabitants of India.¢ 


lil 
DIVISIONS 


The question of chronology has given room for considerable 
difference of opinion among oriental scholars.’ In a subject 
like this it is not possible to say exactly when a particular change 
was effected in the relations of the two peoples. Social and 
religious changes evolve only gradually and slowly. We cannot 
point to a fixed date when the old order may have changed 
yielding place to the new. I have found it convenient to divide 
the whole course of the survey into three parts having regard 
to the antiquity of the sources of information and to the peculiar 
features prominent in each of these divisions. In the first—The 
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Age of the Mantras—the relations were mostly of a warlike 
and political character. In the second—The Epoch of the later 
Vedic Texts and the background of the Epics—remarkable 
changes in social life are also in evidence. In the third—The 
Period of Buddhism, the Smritis, the Puranas and the Sangam 
Texts of South India—the fusion of the social and the religious 
institutions of the Aryas and the non-Aryas had gone on apace. 
The political relations are not hostile now, and may be relegated 
to a subordinate position. The scope of the subject extends 
from the period of the Rig-Veda to about the fourth century 
after Christ. 


IV 
LIMITATIONS 


It is not easy to distinguish the exact nature and extent 
of the influence of the one people over the other. The works of 
literature written by the Aryas define Aryan territory, at first, 
as the region of the Seven Rivers (saptasindhavah). Later, 
the sphere of Aryan influence was the Kuru-Pafichala country 
and adjacent tracts of land. The centre of activity is shifted 
from the Indus valley to the Ganges and the Jumna. In the 
Law-codes,® Arydvarta is defined as the tract of territory lying 
between the Himalaya and the Vindhya mountains, and 
extending from the eastern to the western sea, the region where 
the black antelope roamed about freely. And like the Greeks 
who considered as barbarians all those who were alien to them, 
the Aryas held the lands different from theirs to be those of the 
Mlechchas (barbarians). Again, we read in the Smritis*® that 
the inhabitants of Avanti, Anga, Magadha, Saurashtra, the 
Dekhan, Upavrit, Sindh, and Sauvira are of mixed origin. 
He who has visited the countries of the Arattas, Karaskaras, 
Pundras, Sauviras, Vangas, Kalingas, or Praniinas shall offer 
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a punasthoma or sarvaprishia ishti (sacrifice). In the litera- 
ture of the Sangam age the land of the Tamils is described as 
bounded on the north by the Venkata hill (Tirupati), on the south 
by Cape Comorin, and on the east and west by the southern 
seas. Still further the culture of the Aryas got gradually 
extended over the lands that were uninhabited or inhabited 
by non-Aryan tribes of a different civilization which the Aryas 
looked down upon as being on a lower level than theirs. The 
various processes of this expansion were conquest, colonization 
and settlement, and the institution of protectorates or spheres 
of influence, as the Epic and the Purana literature clearly tend 
to show." From the age of the Rig-Veda the Aryas are seen to 
penetrate into the surrounding jungle tracts that were the 
abodes of the non-Aryan peoples. The Ramayana tells the 
the story of the attempt at the colonization of South India 
by the Aryas of Madhyadega, and shows how they faced the 
resistance of the non-Aryan powers of the South in the process 
of advance into new tracts of territory. Before the age of the 
Epics the Aryas had been confined to the regions of the Jumna 
and the Ganges ; and their onward movement is clearly illustrated 
by the greater geographical knowledge that is revealed in the 
Brahmanas. Coming to later times, the colonization of Ceylon 
by Prince Vijaya from North India,’ and that of Java and 
other foreign countries are historical examples of this process 
of acquisition of new territory. In the same manner, in the 
history of mediaeval South India we have instances of attempts 
made by some of her kings }* to extend their influence over the 
princes of the North, in however feeble a way. Digviyyaya or 
conquest of the four quarters, on which successful kings set out 
from time to time, is clearly illustrative of the fact that conquest 
was one of the most important methods of territorial expansion. 
In the Arthaédstra 4“ acquisition of new lands by conquest is 
considered very desirable, and later kings such as Samudragupta 
and Harsha were great conquerors. For example, in the 
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Allahabad Pillar Inscription of Samudragupta we read that the 
kings of Dakshwnapatha were “captured and liberated”, the 
forest-ki were ‘violently exterminated”, and impressed 
into the service of the emperor ; and even the foreign dynasties 
in India had their ruling chieftains restored when they surrendered, 
and the imperial flag flew over their dominions. In this process 
of expansion of the Aryan dominion of the North or the non- 
Aryan kingdoms in the South, of which the most important 
in the Epic age was Lanka, we have the formation of 
spheres of influence or protectorates. Instances of these were 
Kishkindha, the realm of the Vanara tribe; and Khandava 
vana and Hidimba-vana inhabited by Nagas and other aboriginal 
races, 

The political divisions of India in the Buddhist age comprise 
the sixteen mahajanapadah. The list of kingdoms does not 
conta any south of Avanti. South India and Ceylon are 
omitted and there is no mention of even Orissa or the Dekhan. 
“ The horizon of those who drew up the list 1s strictly bounded 
on the north by the Himalayas and on the south by the Vindhya 
Tange, on the west by the mountains beyond the Indus, and on 
the east by the Ganges as it turns to the south.” 15 

Thus in course of time the geographical horizon of the Aryas 
became widened until in some form or other it extended directly 
or indirectly over the whole of India. It is in some cases not 
possible to determine what features of a particular epoch are 
distinctively due to Aryan and what due to non-Aryan influences. 
The exact share of each in this common civilization is not easily 
fixed. As a great Dravidian scholar 1° wrote in the case of 
non-Aryan institutions, the process of Aryanization may have 
gone too far to enable the historian to distinguish the native 
warp from the foreign woof. A similar statement holds good, 
as will be shown in the sequel, in the case of many Aryan 
institutions as well. Hindu culture as it was developed in the 
early centuries of the Christian era was the result of such a 
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complete amalgamation, that it is extremely difficult to draw 
the line of demarcation between the Aryan and the Dravidian 
and other non-Aryan elements in this compound civilization. 
As Colonel Hodson says, “‘ there are many facts to indicate that 
the effects of the interpenetration of cultures which, by reason 
of its long history, characterizes Indian culture as a whole, are 
not less manifest in modifications of the social attitudes of the 
higher culture than in those of the lower culture.” 1” 

The treatment of the subject does not pretend to be exhaustive. 
Changes in religion and society take place almost unnoticed, 
and it is not therefore possible to cover all the processes of 
change in the evolution of Hindu culture. The field is so vast, 
the materials lie so scattered, the crossings in society that have 
taken place are so numerous, and have so largely modified the 
picture of Indian social life, that one can be expected to do little 
more than present the salient features and results in outline. 

Lastly, there lay in South India a tract of non-Aryan territory 
larger than anywhere else in India; and very little, complains 
Dr Smith, is known concerning political events in the far south 
during the long period extending from 600 B.c. to 900 a.p. The 
materials for lifting the veil of secrecy are scanty. The paucity 
of authentic sources of information relating to the study of the 
social relations and religious influences of the North and the 
South must certainly be more strikmg. The account of the 
contribution of the Aryan to the Dravidian culture and wee versa 
has, of necessity, to be culled from stray and scattered references 
in the original sources of Indian history.1® 


V 
THe Aryas (ORIGIN AND AFFINITIES) 
Recent excavations have made it necessary to go once more 


over the ground that has been traversed many times by competent 
authorities. Divergent views have been held as to the 
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geographical position, the origin and the racial affinities of 
the Aryas. The latest is what has been projected by Dr 
Giles in the Cambridge History of India2® He uses the word 
Wiros to denote the speakers of the Indo-European or Indo- 
Germanic languages, this being the word for men in the great 
majority of the languages in question; and places the original 
habitat of his Wiros in the areas which cover modern Hungary, 
Austria and Bohemia. He holds that the great similarity 
between the various languages spoken by the so-called Aryan 
races would lead us to infer that they must have lived for ages 
in a severely circumscribed centre, so that their peculiarities 
developed for many generations in common. Such a confined 
and close area must have been separated from the outer world 
either by great waters or mountains ; and the climate in which 
they lived belonged to the temperate zone. The original Aryas 
were not a nomad but a settled people, and they were familiar 
with corn and the domestication of animals. The animals 
best known to them were the ox and the cow, the sheep, the 
horse, the dog, the pig, and probably some species of deer. 
Of birds they knew the goose and the duck, and the most familiar 
bird of prey among them was the eagle. The wild animals wolf 
and bear were known, but not the lion and the tiger. 

After presenting the above data as the basis of his study, 
Giles asks the question: Is there any part of Europe 
which combines pastoral and agricultural country in close 
connexion which has in combination hot low-lying plains suitable 
for the growth of grain and rich upland pasture suitable for 
flocks and herds, and at the same time trees and birds of the 
character already described ? He says it is not likely to be 
India, for neither the fauna nor the flora as detailed above are 
characteristic of this area. His conclusion is that there is 
apparently only one such area in Europe, that which is 
bounded on the eastern side by the Carpathians, on ite south 
by the Balkans, on its western side by the Austrian Alpe and 
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the Bohmer Wald, and on the north by the Erzebirge and the 
mountains which lmk them up with the Carpathians. This is 
a fertile and well-watered land with great corn plains in the low- 
lying levels of Hungary, but also possessing steppe-like tracts 
which make it one of the best horse-breeding areas in Europe. 

One may very well agree with the line of inquiry adopted above 
and consider how far the conclusions are warranted by the 
facts that are known. It may be pointed out that the 
Himalayan tracts admirably satisfy all the conditions set 
forth above. A study of the birds and beasts known to the 
people of the Rig-Vedic age, and of the habits and institutions 
of the Aryas of India, clearly tends to show that the flora and 
the fauna which are held to be peculiarly characteristic of the 
Balkan region were exactly those with which the Vedic Aryas 
were most familiar. The bull and the cow have been the favourite 
animals of Indians from the Vedic period onwards. The sheep 
and the dog are indicative of the pastoral hfe of the Vedic 
Indians. Sarama, the dog in the Veda, is made the subject of 
one whole hymn.” It is a known fact that the Aryas of the 
Rig-Veda were good cavalry men, and depended for their success 
on their horses, like the Dadhikra, in praise of whicha good number 
of hymns are to be found. The Arishna and other kinds of 
deer have always played, and still continue to play, a large part 
in the religious and social life of the Aryas. The ajina or deer- 
skin was used by the Aryas in daily rituals and ceremonies. The 
region of Kashmir and tracts of land round the lake of Mana- 
sarowar have been sung as the sacred spots where the hamsa 
birds abounded. The éyena (eagle or hawk) is described in the 
Veda as a swift and rapacious bird. There is reference to the 
hungry hawk in one of the hymns. 

The climate of the region is temperate, or even cold, though 
India as a whole may be in the Tropics, and was specially 
conducive to the growth and rearing of horses. That the Aryas 
of India were accustomed to a cool climate is clear from the 
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following prayer : “ Let there be no extreme heat on our way.”’ 2 
This shows that the Vedic Aryas were not used to much heat 
and loved the cool and temperate climate of the uplands of 
India. In ancient literature and tradition the region of North 
India extending over Kambhoja and Gandhara was essentially 
favourable for horses. The horses of these tracts were considered 
famous as late as the period of Kautilya’s Arthaédastra.® As 
Giles himself admits, forest trees like the birch are more 
magnificent on the Kinchinjinga than in any part of the 
western world,24 and there are besides well-watered plains in 
the lowlands for cultivation, and steppe-like areas affording 
good grazing ground for cattle and horses in the land which 
is proposed to be marked as the original habitat of the 
Aryan race. 

Colonel Waddell in his book Indo-Sumerian Seals Deciphered 
writes that the Sumerians were the Aryas, and the ancient Vedic 
sages and kings wrote and spoke in the Sumerian tongue ; for 
he found that over 50 per cent of the basic words in Sanskrit 
and Hindi are clearly derived from Sumerian. According 
to him the early Sumerians of the Indus valley appear 
from the testimony of their own seals to have been merely a 
temporary wave of Sumerian (Vedic Aryan) sea-faring traders 
who penetrated to the Indus valley, and holding it as a colony 
of Mesopotamia, settled there for several centuries, accompanied 
by their families and family-priests. They were an advance 
guard of the so-called Aryan invasion of India. The Phoenicians 
properly so called were Aryas in race and speech and were 
the leading pioneers of Aryan civilization over the world and, 
in particular, the introducers of Aryan civilization into ancient 
India. He is of the opinion that the Indo-Phoenician Sumerians 
whose seals he has attempted to decipher were not the same as 
the Aryas of “the Aryan Invasion of India”, which he says 
took place in the seventh century B.c. by sea. Waddell 
says further that the term Akkad was only a Semitic word for the 
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land called by the Sumerians Anki or Uriki, i.e. the land of the 
Aryas. About the religion of the Phoenicians, the precursors 
of the Aryas, Waddell is of the opinion that it was a mono- 
theism with the worship of Indra (In-duru), and the name of this 
god is derived from daro or darya, which means sea or water, and 
this, he says, is identical with Sumerian duru. 

Waddell’s identification of the Aryas with the Sumerians 
or the Phoenicians rests on the similarity of names and little 
more. Linguistic resemblances constitute no certain guides for 
the determination of racial affinities, apart from the validity or 
otherwise of the identification made by Waddell. The question 
whether the Sumerians of Western Asia or the Aryas of India 
were the progenitors of Vedic civilization 1s easily disposed 
of by him with the verdict that the Aryan invasion of India 
took place in the seventh century B.c. May not one, following 
the lne of research that Waddell takes, based on linguistic 
inferences, point out the close resemblance of Sumerian to mount 
Sumeru? Is it untenable to hold that the Sumerians, a branch 
of the Aryan race, were the people that migrated from the 
region of Sumeru in the Western Himalayan country ? 

As regards the origin of the Akkadian religion and civilization 
there are two distinct schools of opmion. The German school 
led by Schraeder and Delitsch hold that it was due to the Semitic 
people of the west, while the school led by Lenormant seek to 
establish that it was borrowed from the Vedic Aryas. 

It is highly probable that the western peoples like the 
Phoenicians and the Sumerians had already known of Vedic 
Indra as the god of rain or waters, and had adapted the word, 
thus giving the meaning sea or water to duru or daro, if 
Waddell’s surmise be right. 

That the Sumerian civilization with which Waddell deals 
was later than Vedic civilization is clear from his own statement 
that the Khattiyo (Kshatriyas) were the chief and ruling caste 
in the Sumerian social structure and that in Sumerian literature 
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there is indication of the exaltation of the Baramas (Brahmans) 
to the first rank by Bur-Sin (Parasgurama). This latter event 
belongs to the Post-Vedic Epic age in Indian history. 

The westerly movement of the Vedic Aryas and their culture 
is indicated in a reference in one passage in the Rig-Veda *5 
to Indra and Nasatyas having fied into far-off lands. ‘‘ O, Indra, 
if you are not regaling yourself in Ruma, Rugama, Syavaka and 
Kripa, come.” Ruma reminds us of Rim, ie. Byzantine 
Empire or modern Turkey. Kripa (Krivi) is the same as the 
land of the Syrio-Phoenicians.?” Syavaka is suggestive of Slav- 
aka. This migration is perhaps corroborated by the names of the 
deities mentioned in the Boghaz-Keui inscription, viz. Indra, 
Varuna, Mitra and Nasatya. These are invoked to witness a 
treaty between a Mitannic and a Hittite prince and appear as 
Indar, Uruvna, Mitra, Nasaattiia. The interesting point to be 
noticed here is that the gods mentioned in the inscription are 
two of them identical with the gods (Indra and Nasatya) who, 
the Vedic bard complains, had fied to foreign lands. It is also 
remarkable that Agni is not mentioned in the epigraph. Giles 
himself admits ?* that the Boghaz-Keui inscription may be an 
argument for deriving the origin of these tribes from India 
rather than the West. 

In another passage ® of the Rig-Veda Indra’s migration to 
the West is indicated thus : O Indra, you crossed the Samudra 
and brought Turvaga and Yadu from afar! The geographical 
details in the Rig-Veda show that the Turvagéas and the Yadus 
were occupying the lands to the west of the River Indus, and 
samudra in this passage may simply refer to the Indus.» The 
order of the rivers mentioned in the Rig-Veda runs from the 
East to the West. This circumstance, taken along with the 
migration of Sarama, a messenger of Indra, to the region of 
the Panis, after crossing the impassable river Rasa, may 
indicate a westward move of the Aryas from India.** 

The story of Nabhanedishtha, a son of Manu, who was left out 
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by his father while partitioning his property, and who got 
cows from Angiras for having acted as a priest, is also illustrative 
of the fact that the Vedic Aryas were split up into two sections. 
The word Nabhanedishtha is etymologically connected with 
Nabhanazdishta in the Avesta. Lassen saw in this incident the 
reminiscence of an Indo-Aryan split. The further question is, 
what was the place of this split? Was it in India or elsewhere ? 
According to the genealogical table given on page 221 *8 Manu 
was one of the earliest Prajdpatis, being the fourth in descent 
from the Creator, and Nabhanedishtha was a son of Manu. 
So it is more likely that the division took place in India 
than that it was effected in western lands. The story is 
perhaps indicative of the migration of a section of the 
Vedic Aryas who took with them the worship of the fire 
(Angiras). 

In the cuneiform tablets at Tel-el-Amarna we find 
the names of the following kings tributary to the 
Pharaohs: Artamanya, Bavarzana, Subandu or Subandi, 
Suvardata, Sutarna, Yasdata, etc. The names of the Mitannic 
kings found are: Sa-us-sa-tar, Artatama, Suttarna, Dusratta, 
Artassumara, and Matiuaza. Two things are noteworthy in 
connexion with these names. They look like names of Indian 
princes, where S appears as such without undergoing a change 
into H as in later times. 

In the Kassite records of Babylon such names occur as Suria, 
Marut and Simalaya. Dr Sten Konow * explains these terms 
by saying, “ I think that the explanation of these facts has been 
given by Professor Bloomfield who considers it possible that the 
Mitanni and other western Asiatic Iranoid proper names came 
from a dialect closely allied to the Iranian, but not yet exactly 
Iranian, i.e. a dialect which did not change S into H.”” What 
is this dialect? The word Simdlaya must give the clue. It leads 
to the inevitable conclusion that the religion supposed in these 
names must have migrated from the region of the Himalayas, 
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and the language of these names was apparently derived from 
the Vedic Aryan language.*4 
Further, the Akkadian prayers to the Sun and Fire quoted 


below among others seem to-be exact reproductions of Vedic 
1 35 ee 


“O Sun, thou hast stept forth from the background of 
heaven, thou hast pushed back the bolt of the brilliant sky ; 
above the land thou hast raised thy head. O Sun, thou hast 
covered the immeasurable space of heaven and countries.” 

‘‘Thou who drivest away the evil Markim, who furtherest 
the well-being of life, who strikest the breast of the wicked 
with terror, Fire, the destroyer of foes, dread weapon, which 
drivest away pestilence.”’ 


It is interesting to note that the word Marka is found in the 
Veda only, as a guru of the Asuras, and it is strange that the 
Assyrians and the Akkads should speak of Marka as an evil 
god.3¢ Thus, these passages, besides containing smmilarity of 
sentiments with those found in the Veda, contain a name that 
is clearly a direct borrowing from Vedic language and thought. 

Professor Keith,?? one of the exponents of the invasion of 
India by the Aryas from the west, is constrained to admit that 
the Mitannic evidence indicates that the entry of the Aryas into 
Iran took place from the north-east. The tripolic culture of 
southern Russia marks the advance of Indo-European tribes west- 
wards in the third millennium B.c. This will explain the close 
similarity between the accounts of the nomadic tmbes among the 
Indo-Europeans and the Mongols in far later times. As regards 
manner of life, religion and funeral customs, similarity 
of circumstance would produce similarity of results. Dr J. H. 
Moulton ** observes that “‘ we know nothing about the move- 
ments of Indian or Iranian tribes in the second millennium ” 
and that ‘we could postulate an ebb from India without 
compromising anything that is really established”. G. Boni, 
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the Italian archeologist and antiquarian, has shown from the 
remarkable similarities between Indo-Aryan and Roman funeral 
and other practices “that the earliest Latins were of Aryan stock 
who had reached Europe from northern India through Persia 
and Asia Minor’. In the Vedas alone could he hope to find the 
key to the “‘ Forum riddle ”.*° 

It becomes clear in the light of the foregoing evidence that the 
views about an Aryan invasion of India have to be given up, 
and that there is nothing in prehistoric archeology, philology 
or ethnology that militates against the cradle of the Aryas 
being in the Himilayan region, roughly extending from the 
valleys of the Seven Rivers to the place where the Ganges and 
the Jumna are seen to have their rise. The sight of this region 
made the travel-diarist exclaim :—‘‘ In the midst of a nature, 
which builds up such mountains, a Mahabharatam may very well 
be created. All the grandeur of Indian mythology is preconceived 
in her. How well can I understand to-day the significance which 
the Himalayas possess for the Indian consciousness! Within 
their domain lies Siva’s paradise ; even there the holiest of rivers 
rises. In the Himalayas, the munis and the rishis dwell, and all 
those who thirst for wisdom strive up towards them irrepressibly 
in an unending chain. From the Himalayas the Vedas have come, 
so have the Upanishads; all inspiration emanates from them 
even to-day.” “1 From this central position in Asia the Vedic 
Aryas appear to have expanded outwards. 

The chronological stages in this expansion can at present 
be only roughly indicated. The history of ancient Aryan 
religion and culture discloses the following general land- 
marks :-— 


(1) Agni worship—fourth millennium B.c. 


(2) Indra worship—third millennium s.c. The transition 
from the worship of Agni to that of Indra and the prominence 
attached to the latter is indicated in the following hymn * :— 
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“ Agni, Soma and Varuna must give way. The power goes 
to another, I see it come. In choosing Indra, I give up the 
father, though I have lived with him many years in 
friendship.”’ 

(3) The spread of Indra-worship into the regions of the Mitanni, 
Hittites, Kassites, etc., as well as the Iranian or Zoroastrian 
ofishoot from India may be placed in the second millennium B.c. 


VI 
Toe Non-Aryan PEoOpPLES 


As regards the origin and ethnic affinities of the non-Aryan 
peoples also ethnologists have differed in opinion. The 
non-Aryan problem is as perplexing as that of Aryan 
origins. We may here attempt only a brief resumé of the 
various views held on the subject.4* The non-Aryan element 
in the population of India has run in two main streams that may 
be designated the Kolarian and the Dravidian. It was held by 
a school of ethnologists that the former migrated to India from 
the north-east, while the latter invaded India through the 
north-west passes, leaving a branch in the Brahui. Neither 
of these theories is feasible, nor are they necessary. 


Vil 
THE ORIGIN OF THE DRAVIDIANS 


About the Dravidians, Haeckel writes in his History of Creation 
‘* at present the primeval species, Homo Dravida, is only repre- 
sented by the Dekhan tribes in the southern part of Hindustan, 
and by the neighbouring inhabitants of the mountains on the 
north-east of Ceylon. But in earlier times, this race seems 
to have occupied the whole of Hindustan, and to have spread 
even further. It shows on the one hand traits of relationship 
to the Australians and the Malays ; on the other to the Mongols 
and the Mediterranese. The Indian Ocean formed a continent, 
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which extended from the Sunda islands along the southern coast 
of Asia to the east coast of Africa. This large submerged continent 
of former times Sclater has called Lemuria.” Sir William Crooke 
says that the Dravidians represent an invasion from the African 
continent. Topinard is inclined to establish the affinity of the 
Dravidians of South India to the Jats. Mr A. H. Keene is of 
the opinion that although the Dravidians “ preceded the Aryan 
speaking Hindus, they are not the true aborigines of the Dekhan, 
for they were themselves preceded by dark peoples, probably 
of aberrant negrito type”’, and that Indian ethnologists like 
Risley have confused the Dravidian with the negrito races. 

Against the Lemurian theory of Dravidian origins Sir William 
Turner “4 asserts that “‘ by a careful comparison of Australian 
and Dravidian crania, there ought not to be much difficulty 
in distinguishing one from the other”. A comparative study 
of the characters of the crania of the Australians and the South 
Indian aborigines has not led him to the conclusion that these 
characteristics can be adduced in support of the theory of the 
unity of the two peoples. 

Dr Haddon 4° has no doubt that, “ so far as is known, the bulk 
of the population of India has been stationary.” The jungle 
tribes probably represent the oldest existing substratum. The 
Dravidians have always been in India, the Brahui being only 
a case of cultural drift. This may be taken to be the last word 
on the subject so far as our knowledge of the Dravidian institu- 
tions goes at present. “Taking them as we find them now, it may 
safely be said that their present geographical distribution, 
the marked uniformity of physical characters among the more 
primitive members of the group, their animistic religion, their 
distinctive languages, their stone monuments, and_ their 
retention of a primitive system of totemism justify us in regarding 
them as the earliest inhabitants of India of whom we have any 
knowledge.” «* It is desirable, taking the caution suggested 
by Keene, to remember that there is a great admixture of the 
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negrito element in the aboriginal population of India, and it 
would be wrong if we place, as Risley does, the Paniyans of 
Wynad, the Kadirs of the Anamalai, and the Santals of Chota 
Nagpur, in the same category with the Todas of the Nilgiris 
and the Khonds of Central India. 


VIII 
Tue KOLARIANS 


The main representatives of the Kolarian type have been 
taken to be the aboriginal hill-people of Central India, such as 
the Asuras, Mundas, Savaras, Oraons, etc. The chief of these 
is the Munda tribe. In general, the Kolarians are for North 
India what the Dravidians are for the South, and the Mundas 
resemble the Dravidians so closely as not to be distinguished 
from them, and appear to have been the original inhabitants 
of the valley of the Ganges and Western Bengal. Very probably, 
these are the remnants of the non-Aryan races that were pushed 
into the interior and driven eastward by the Aryas in the course 
of their expansion over the valleys of the Ganges and the Jumna. 
The Asurs of the Munda tradition are perhaps the descendants 
of the Asuras who appear as the foes of the Aryas in the Rig- 
Veda.47 The Savaras put us in mind of a tribe of the same name 
which finds mention in the Ramayana. 


IX 
THe ADICCHANALLUR RUINS 


A large mass of evidence has been accumulating in recent years 
which has thrown remarkable light on the civilization of India 
in paleolithic and neolithic times. Various prehistoric objects 
have been secured such as paleolithic and neolithic implements, 
pottery, beads and bangles, cromlechs and dolmens and remains 
of the dead buried in caves, jars and urns with some of the 
ornaments and implements used by the deceased. 
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The prehistoric remains of Adicchanallur in the Tinnevelly 
district of the Madras presidency were excavated by the Archxo- 
logical Department in the year 1902.8 The most remarkable 
of the ruins was the pandukul (antique caverns). In these were 
found entire skeletons of human bodies in terra cotta sarcophagi 
which contained beside the bodies some articles of food and 
garments kept in small pots. They enclosed also articles made 
of pure bronze or iron, viz. beautiful vases and utensils, figures 
of animals, and weapons and implements. It has been supposed 
that the culture disclosed by these ruins was that of the Early 
Dravidians of South India. 


x 
Tre Finps at Monenso Daro anp Harappa 


Though the discoveries in the Punjab and Sindh valley have 
not been exhausted, and the finds not fully subjected to examina- 
tion, we may hazard one or two conclusions at this stage of 
excavation. The ruins extend over a very large area. So far as 
the results of the discovery have been published by Sir John 
Marshall, they may be briefly stated thus :— 

Layers of buried sites have been unearthed, and the one 
nearest the surface is taken to belong to the chalcolithic period. 
The ruins point to the existence of temples and houses, made of 
sun-burnt bricks or kiln-burnt clay. The houses seem to have 
been provided with wells, bathrooms and good drainage. At 
Harappa were found long, large and thick walls, one separated 
from the other by broad aisles of 24 ft. The walls are said to be 
52 ft. long. Among the ruins were ring-stones of huge size 
and of varying shapes. There was a tablet of blue faience, which 
contained a figure seated cross-legged, with men to the right 
and the left, a Naga (serpent) and a pictograph. Beneath the 
floor of one of the houses were copper vessels and implements, 
jewellery of carnelian and other stones, a necklace, talismanic 
stones, needles, and bangles of silver. Every house was seen 
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to contain engraved seals. The seals disclose the figures of 
bulls with or without the hump, and twin-heads of antelopes 
shooting from a tree like the peepul. There were, besides, the 
figures of tigers, elephants and crocodiles. The bodies that were 
buried in these sites had on them shell-bangles, copper rings 
and bracelets. Stone knives and other implements abound. 
A costly necklace of fifty-five gold beads with agate pendants 
was also among the finds. 

At Mohenjo Daro statues of men were exhumed, and they were 
found to be brachycephalic, with prominent nose, low forehead, 
narrow oblique eyes and fleshy lips. The dead were cremated in 
these places, according to the latest statement of Marshall. 

“‘The usual method of disposing of the dead in the latest 
cities of Mohenjo Daro and Harappa was by cremation, a few 
fragments of the burnt bone being subsequently collected and 
placed in a large earthenware jar along with a number of medium- 
sized and miniature vessels, or in small brick structures resembling 
Hindu samddhis. Examples of these ‘cinerary’ urns have 
been found at both Harappa and Mohenjo Daro. But at Mohenjo 
Daro also, it is true some complete skeletons in excellent preserva- 
tion are now being unearthed, but these appear to have been 
interred at a much later age, probably about the beginning of 
the Christian era.” 

“* At a spot called Nal, about 250 miles south of Quetta in the 
Jhahalavan country of Baluchistan, Mr Hargreaves has dis- 
covered a burial ground of the same chalcolithic period, where 
the dead were buried either in caves of sun-dried bricks or 
directly in the ground. In the former case the skeleton was 
complete ; in the latter, only a few bones and the skull of each 
body were found instead of a whole skeleton, and they were 
accompanied by numerous earthenware vases, copper imple- 
ments, beads, grindstones and other small objects. All of 
these objects are analogous to those found at Mohenjo Daro 
and Harappa.’”’ ¢ 
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Various opinions have been held as regards the antiquity and 
the affinities of these finds. In the earliest view of Marshall,5° 
“it is possible, though unlikely, that this civilization of 
the Indus valley was an intrusive civilization emanating from 
further west. Painted pottery and other objects somewhat 
analogous to those found at Mohenjo Daro and Harappa have 
been found in Baluchistan, and there are linguistic reasons 
for believing that it was by way of Baluchistan that the 
Dravidian races entered India.” Later he changes his opinion, 
and declares that the civilization as disclosed by the ruins may 
have been indigenous, and “‘ there is no reason to assume that the 
culture of this region was imported from other lands, or that 
its character was profoundly modified by outside influences ”’.5! 
Professor Sayce points out the close resemblance between the 
seals and plaques found at Harappa and those found at Susa, 
which may indicate intercourse between North-west India and 
Susa as far back as 3000 B.c.52 Mr R. D. Bannerji, one of the 
archeologists engaged in the excavation, is inclined to establish 
the affinity between the people whose civilization is in evidence 
in the ruins, with the Dravidians of India. He goes further, 
and holds the opinion that this culture was closely related to 
the Cretan and Mycenean culture of the Greeks. He speaks 
of an Indo-Cretan cultural homogeneity at about 3000 B.c.** 
Messrs Gadd and Smith of the British Museum say that the Indian 
articles got from the ruins were similar to those of the Sumerians, 
e.g. pottery, seals, figures of the bull design, ornaments and 
even the brickwork of the structures. They are inclined also to 
establish the identity of most of the characters in the Indian 
seals with those of the Sumerian seals dating from 3000 to 
2400 B.c.5# They are not sure whether they belong to the Aryan 
or the Dravidian. Waddell in his book holds the view 
that the characters on the Indian seals have to be read 
in the light of those on the Sumerian seals, and that 
they belong to the Aryas. He also says that the 
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Sumerians were the Aryas, and that the Vedic Aryas were a 
branch of the Sumerians. 

So far as the systems of the disposing of the dead go, it seems 
impossible to assign these remains to the Dravidians with whom 
the prevalent form of interring the dead was burial of some kind 
or other. The burial practices found in the remains at Adi- 
cchanallur agree with those found at Nal, and those described 
of the non-Aryan tribes of India in the Epic age like the Vanaras 
and the Rakshasas, and of the Dravidian tribes in South India 
as disclosed in the Sangam literature like the Manimekalai.®® 

Among the Vedic Aryas cremation was the rule, though there 
were also exceptions. In the Rig-Veda ®* we read of “ corpses 
burnt by fire”? (agnidagdha) and “ unburnt” (anagnidagdha). 
Other methods allowed in exceptional circumstances are paropta 
(cast away—for example in the battlefield) and utthia, which the 
authors of the Vedic Index render as “exposure”.®? This 
term would more properly mean “burying in the erect 
posture”. The term vazlasthanam in the Vedic hymns seems to 
indicate the practice of burial in caves.®® Sacrificial utensils 
and other articles were placed along with the dead body, as the 
Grihya Siitras distinctly show. The charred bones of burnt 
bodies seem also to have been deposited in sepulchral mounds 
(smasanachiti). It is thus highly probable that the ruins 
belonged to the Aryas on this ground alone. 

The rectangular aisles, separated from each other by long walls, 
bring to our minds the Aryan sacrificial altar of a rectangular 
shape in which were made the offerings to Fire and the other 
gods. The bricks were the ishtika which we find used for the 
Nachiketas fire-altar in the Brahmanas, and which should have 
been used for making the fire-pits in Vedic India. 

The humped bull °* is peculiarly Indian, and the kakut of the 
bull finds mention in the Vedic texts. The figure of the antelope 
is certainly indicative of the Aryan affinity of the finds, for the 
deer has been from the Vedic times onwards an animal favoured 
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by the Aryas for their religious functions. In fact, the bounds 
of Arydvarta were given as the regions over which the antelope 
roamed about freely. Thus, the Arya country could not be 
separated from the antelope. The peepul tree (aévaitha) has 
been an object of worship from the Vedic age onwards, as will 
be shown in the sequel. 

The brick flooring and the drainage system are in conformity 
with the description of houses in the Vedic texts. Though 
generally, houses were made of timber and covered with 
grass, we find “ four-walled ” houses of the rich and well-built 
mansions, which had rooms paved with stone. The hall for 
Fire (Agnisdla) was paved with bricks. 

Among the articles found in the ruins are knives (see R.V. 1, 
166, 10; vui, 4, 6), needles (sich? in R.V. i, 191, 7). Silver 
articles are not mentioned in the Rig-Veda, and find mention 
in the other Vedas. Silver is rarely met with in the finds. The 
beautiful necklet of fifty-five pieces of gold shows great similarity 
to a garland of nishka (gold pieces) with which the Aryas of the 
Vedic age were familiar. 

Of the ethnic features of the statues that have been unearthed, 
the prominent nose is characteristic of the Aryan race, if 
ethnological features can at all be taken as safe guides in deter- 
mining racial affinities. The narrow oblique eyes and the round 
head, which are some other features of the human figures found 
among the ruins, are Mongolian in character according to the 
ethnological ideas of modern times. 

The writing on the seals shows that it may have been Aryan, 
if we accept Waddell’s conclusions in this respect. His 
identification is based on the characters on the Sumerian seals, 
which show great resemblance to those on the Indian seals, 
as Gadd and Smith also have said. Fresh examination 
of the seals and the characters on them seems to be necessary. 

The figure seated cross-legged with worshippers to the right 
and left is an Indian god. The figure of the Naga shows that this 
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find has to be assigned to a time when the Aryan religious 
features had been blended with the non-Aryan ones. The clay 
figurines of men and animals recall the figures of elephants and 
horses dedicated to the village gods of South India, and should 
be referred to the later Vedic period, when images were fashion- 
able and image making had become a fine art. 

The talismanic stones echo the magic and religion of the 
Atharva-Veda, which again is in some important respects the 
outcome of a commingling of the cultures, Aryan and non-Aryan. 
The shell bangles and pottery of a finished kind prove the relation 
of the culture of these finds to that of Adicchanallur. 

The buildings believed to be temples storeys high bring to 
our minds the gopura of South India. They apparently belong 
to an age when temples had been elaborately built for the 
worship of Indian gods, probably to the period of the later 
Vedic texts. 

Thus, the discoveries tend to show features of both cultures— 
Aryan and non-Aryan or Dravidian, and perhaps point to a 
period in Indian cultural history when the Aryan and non- 
Aryan had begun to get coalesced into one culture, the heritage 
of India. 

The age of the ruins seems to lie between that of the earliest 
Vedic Mantras and the time when the Atharva practices had 
come to be recognized as part and parcel of the religion of the 
Hindus. 

If, as specialists in archeology hold the view, these ruins 
belong to the chalcolithic period, i.e. 3000 B.c., the age of the 

Rig-Veda will have to be pushed up to about 4000 or 5000 B.c. 
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. Hsmavaduindhyayormadhyam yatpragvinasanadapi | 

Pratyageva Prayagaccha Madhyadeéah prakirtstah || 

Asamudratiu vat pirvat dsamudratiu paschymat | 

Tayorevantaram giryoh Aryavartam uiduh budhah || 

Krishnasarah tu charats mrigo yatra svabhavatah | 

Sa jneyo yajrityo deso Mlechchadeéah tatah parah |} 
(Manusmriti, ii, 21-3.) 

It seems to me that in the above passage, the piirva and paéchima samudra 
refer respectively to the large collection of waters by the confluence of the 
Ganges and its tributaries in the extreme east, and by that of the Indus and 
its tributaries in the west. The passage apparently does not refer to the ‘‘ eastern 
and western seas’, as it 1s generally understood to mean, especially as Anga, 
Vanga, Magadha, and Vaiéali were not mcluded withm the Aryan pale in the 
sacred texts. These countries will fall within the area of Aryadvarta uf by samudra 
we mean the “‘ sea ’”’. 

® Baudhayana, i, 1, 2, 13 f. 

10 Vadavenkatam tenkumari yayidas kiru Tamil nallulakam (Tolkappiyam) 

Neqtyénkunramum Todtydlpauvamum 
Tams! varamparutia tanpunnadu (Sslappadikiram). 
11 § V. Viswanatha, Internationa! Law in Ancient India, pp. 25 and 45. 
1'Turnour, Mahavaméa, chapters 6-8. 
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13 E.g. Gangaikonda chéla. 14 p, 293. 

18 Rhys Davids, Buddhist India, p. 29. The expression Dakshindpatha 
occurring in the Sutia Nipata 976 is used to describe a settlement or colony on 
the Upper Godavari (Vsnaya, i, 195, 196, and i, 298). The Mayjhima Nskaya 
(i, 378) mentions the Kalinga forest. Barukachcha and Suppéaraka are perhaps 
referred to in Venaya, iii, 39, and Udana, i, 10. 

16 P. Sundaram Pillai in Tamtl Antiquary, for 1908, p. 4. 

17 Primitsve Culture of Indsa, p. 13. 

18 IT hope to issue before long a study of the culture of the Dravidians 
of the South, as is made from the original sources of literature—the Sangam. 

19 Camb. Hist. of Indza, i, pp. 66 ff. The reader may be referred to the 
JRAS., vol. xvi, pp. 172-200, for a fairly exhaustive study of the Aryan 
problem. Arguments are adduced here for a theory of the ‘‘ Punjab-Cradle” 
of the Aryan race. Canon Isaac Taylor long ago postulated in The Origin of 
the Avyans an Asiatic origin for the Aryas on the ground of their being tall, 
blonde and brachycephalhc 

20 R.V., x, 105. 

*1 Tbid., 1v, 38, 5. The sun is addressed as the “‘ eagle’ in R.V., iv, 20, 3; 
Agni is hke the ‘“‘ hawk ”’ in 2.V., vu, 15, 4, and A.V., vi, 48, 1. 

3 R.V., i, 42, 8. 33 Arthaéadstra, p. 298. 

34 Camb. Hust. of Ind., p. 68. 

25 R.V., vii, 4, 2. 8¢ See Alberuni, India, 1, 303. 

27 Waddell, Indo-Sumersan Seals Deciphered, p. 8. The King of the Ruéama 
1s Rmanchaya in &R.V., v, 30, 12-15. 

88 Camb. Hist. of Indsa, p. 72. Mr Pargiter summarizes his views on the Aryan 
invasion of India thus -— 

1. That there was an outflow of people from India before the fifteenth 
century B.C. 

2. That they brought Aryan gods from India. 

3. That therefore Aryas and their gods existed in India before at least the 
sixteenth century. 

4. That the Aryas had entered India earler still from the Mid-Himilayan 
region. 

5. llavrita 1s, according to Mr Pargiter, the orginal seat of the Aryas, for, this 
has been the sacred spot in Indian Historical Tradition. It is described as the 
centre of the universe (//4 prethevi urila yena). 

We read in Alberuni’s Jnd:a that Iléurita was the ‘' highest of all” (i, 248). 
The relation of J/avrsta to Mount Everest 1s striking. 

* RFR V., vin, 20, 12; cf. vi, 41, 1. 

8° Infra, chap. 1 

31 The Puranas say that Gandhara was a son of Druhyu, whose migration to 
the West 1s indicated in ‘‘ Prachetasch putraéatam rdjanah sarva eva te | 
Mlechcharishtradhtpah sarve hi udichim disamdéruah | "’. 

#2 See App. i. 

3 JRAS for 190], pp. 44 and 45. 

36 A view that was held by scholars hhe Schlegel and Scrgi 

37 R Y., wi, 59,19, un, 6. 

26 The word Marka is mentioned with Sanda as a demon that harasses 
children, in the Grihya Sitras. He is Asurdndm Purohita in Tasthriya Sam- 
Auta See also Mantrapajha of the Apastambins, Ed. of Winternitz i1, 13, 9. 
Among the Oraons the term is used in the sense of ‘‘ heaven "’ or seat of the 
gods. (Memoirs of the Anat Society of Bengal, i, No. 9, p. 135.) 

37 Bhandarkar Commemoration Volume, p. 92. 

%* Early Zoroastrianiem, p. 7. 

* Reriew of Reviews, Aug -Sept., 1925, pp. 135 . 
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40 Since writing the above, I have come across the careful and com- 
prehensive account of the Aryan problem by Mr Childe, based mamly on 
hnguistic palaeontology, but I do not see any reason for changing my view 
about the cradle of the Aryan race. The discovery of MSS. wmtten in the 
Tocharian language with its two distinct dialects mn close proximity to Tibet, 
seems plausibly to lend a little more weight to my conclusion. The centum 
language of Tocharian would poimt to the orginal home of the Aryas as 
somewhere near the region of Tocharia, rather than 1n distant Scandinavia or 
anywhere else. 

41 Keyserling, The Travel Diary of a Philosopher, 1, pp. 310 f. 

43 R.V., x, 124. 

43 IT would refer the reader to the mtroductory chapter in Thurston's 
Castes and Tribes of South Indta, as well as Risley’s The People of Indva, for a 
clear exposition of the origins of the Dravidians. 

44 Contributtons to the Crantology of the People of the Empire of India, pt. u. 

48 Wanderings of Peoples, p. 26. 

46 Impl. Gaz. of Indta, 1, 299. 

47 See S. C. Roy m Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, 1x, 

. 380 f 
PRs Some of the antiquities are exhibited in the Madras Museum. See 
Archeological and Ethnological Sections. 

49 T1mes of Indsa, Illustrated Weekly for 7th March, 1926, p. 15. 

50 Illustrated London News, 20th September, 1924. 

51 Ill, Lond. News for 27th Sept., 1924. 

53 Tbid. 

53 Modern Review of 1924, p. 673. Professor Hunter notes in the T'tmes of 
India, Illustrated Weekly one main difference between the plaques and seals 
found at Susa and those that were discovered at Mohenjo Daro and Harappa, 
viz Ha the former are of a curved or undulating shape, while the latter 
are flat. 

54 fil. Lond. News for 14th Oct., 1924. 

Ss uduvor sduvor todukulsppaduppor 

taluay:nadatppor taltysrkavippor. 

66 R.V., x, 15,14; x, 18, 10. 57 AV, xviu, 2, 34. 

68 R.V., i, 133, 1. 

5® The good bull 1s described in Indian tradition as having a high and big 
hump, broad shoulder and loin and a straight tail. His eyes resemble the 


vaidirya. 
Unnataskandhakakut ryjulangilabhishanah 
Mahakajitataskandho vasdiryamanilochanah 
(Haradatta ) 

This description talhes well with the features of the bull as are in evidence 
in the seals of the Indus valley. 

60 Even to-day it 1s held that the neck-ornament (South Indian Kasumala 
—the string of gold pieces) should contain only 55 pieces. The magic of the 
number 55 1s therefore continued in India through the ages. 

India 1s peculiarly a land of symbolism and there is a distinct and separate 
symbolic significance attached to odd numbers as against even numbers. It 1s 
interesting that in the Boghaz-Kew: inscription (see Moret and Davy, From 
Tribe to Empire, p. 241) there 1s mention of the numerals in Sanskrit, 1, 3, 5, 
7 and 9 (aska, tera, panza, satta, nav). Is it possible that this enumeration 1s 
in any way connected with the symbolism of numbers which we find some 
evidence of in the Chamakdadhydya of the Tastteriya Samhita ? 


THE AGE OF THE MANTRAS 


Arya AND Dasyu 


In the Rig-Veda, which contains the earliest description of the 
Aryan civilization, we come across two kinds of people who stand 
in marked contrast to each other in social and religious institu- 
tions, in language and habits of daily life. These are on the one 
hand the Aryas, and on the other, those who were looked upon 
by them as enemies, comprised under the terms Dasyu, Vritra, 
Krishna, Pani, etc., all being brought under the general category 
Dasyu. Indra is said to slay the Vritras and wim and gather 
their riches.1 He smites the Vritras and gains spoils of war 
and high renown.? The word occurs in some places as the demon 
of drought who was overcome by Indra to make the water- 
courses flow freely with water for the fields of the Arya. The 
Panis, who are also frequently mentioned, appear to have been 
a trading people.* One non-Aryan tribe was called the Ahi, 
and Indra is addressed as, ‘‘ Thou art the slayer of those who 
are called serpents; thou art the slayer of every Dasyu.” * 
The word Krishna is used in various senses. It denotes a non- 
Aryan black tribe, a chief, and a sage in the Rig-Veda.® 

The Aryas are described as performing sacrifices to bright and 
friendly gods—the Powers of Nature. The Dasyus were, on 
the other hand, irreligious, sensual and non-sacrificing, were 
enemies that disturbed Aryan religious rites and worshipped 
strange gods, such as trees, snakes and perhaps the “ phallus ”’.¢ 
This difference in religious observances is brought out in the 
gatha Usthavaitt where Zarathushtra asks: 7 ‘‘ That I will ask 
thee, tell me it right, thou living god, who is the religious man 
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and who impious; with whom of both is the black spirit and 
with whom the bright one? Is it not right to consider the 
impious man who attacks me or thee to be a black one?” The 
Aryas depict themselves as sociable and civilized, noble and of 
good birth. They always ate cooked food as is clear from the 
hymn which says, “‘ even though a man may be forced to eat 
dog’s flesh, he cooks it.””® The Dasyus are kravydda or amada, 
i.e. eating uncooked meat.1° Aryan social and family life 
was in general monogomous, and the social and political organiza- 
tion of the age rested on the patriarchal family in which the 
relationship was reckoned through the father. In the Vedic 
family the father was easy of approach to the son, who prostrated 
before him and was treated with affection ; and it was the duty 
of the son to tend the father in old age. Polygamy seems also 
to have been prevalent, as references to a “‘ doubly-wedded ” 
man and “ rival wives ” clearly show.!2 The Dasyus are treated 
as marauders, eating raw flesh and, according to the estimate of 
the Vedic hymnists, as being certainly in a lower order of 
civilization. The Aryas spoke a refined language 1° ; their accent 
and enunciation were clear and well defined, while the Dasyus 
spoke a strange and vulgar tongue. The Satapatha Brahmana ™ 
describes the speech of the Asuras as follows: ‘The Asuras 
being deprived of speech, were undone crying, He’lavah, 
He’lavah.” This is in keeping with the passage in the Rig-Veda 
which prays to the Aévins for destroying those who are yelling 
hideously like dogs.15 


II 
Dasyus, THE Non-ARYAS 
Who were these Dasyus of the Rig-Veda ? It was once con- 
sidered that the word Dasyn in the Veda refers only to super- 


human beings. Indeed, Roth observes, “ it is but seldom, if 
at all, that the explanation of Dasyu as referring to the non- 
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Aryans, the barbarians is advisable.” 1° He relies on the passages 
where the Dasyus are referred as amanusha. This word may as 
well be taken to mean “inhuman” as “superhuman”.? If the 
Dasyus were non-human, the epithets applied to them such as 
non-sacrificing, dedicated to strange gods, doers of evil deeds, etc., 
would be meaningless. Secondly, Roth cites the names Sambara, 
Sushna, Chumuri, etc., of Dasyus as applying only to the demons 
subdued by Indra. But some of these names are met with 
among the aboriginal race of the Mundas to this day.1® One 
may mention Sambara, Kuyava, Ongha, Bala, Danu, Karajija 
and Parneya, which correspond to the Mundari names Sumber, 
Kuba, Ongha, Balia, Danu, Kalang and Parna. These and 
similar names of Dasyus are depicted as those of demons, for 
as the hostile races were subdued by the Aryas and were brought 
gradually under the civilization of the latter, the names became 
opprobrious, until they ceased to possess any ethnological 
force and were in the eyes of the Aryas purely evil appellations, 
just like the word Asura, and synonymous with the meaning 
* demon ”’.1 

A close examination of the texts leads one to the conclusion 
that in most, if not in all, passages the Dasyus referred to the 
non-Aryan peoples with whom the Aryas came into contact. 
The hymns represent them as dwelling in mountain fastnesses 
and strong fortresses. Sambara is said to have possessed a 
hundred castles of stone which were destroyed by Indra.” 
The autumnal castles of the Dasyus (sdéradt) are mentioned, 
besides other varieties of dwellings of earth (urvt), stone (asman- 
mayt), and iron—perhaps only strong (dyasi).* We have in 
the Rig-Vedic texts “ palaces with a thousand doors ’’, “ stately 
mansions ”, “lowly buildings” and “three-storied dwellings ”’.* 
One wonders how, in spite of these references, Keith can 
hold the opinion that “‘ the pura which is often referred to was 
probably no more than a mere earthwork fortification”. His 
explanation of the autumnal castles of the Dasyus is ingenious. 
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He writes, “ by far the most probable explanation of this 
epithet, is that it refers to the flooding of the plains by the rising 
of the rivers in the autumn when the cultivators and the herds- 
men had to take refuge within the earthworks which at other 
times served as defences against human foes.” 24 The wealth 
in land and cows, gold and jewels, that the Dasyus possessed is 
also frequently referred to. One stanza reads thus: “‘ May 
we divide his accumulated treasure despoiled by Indra.” Thus, 
it is clear that the Dasyus had attained to a high degree of 
civilization and were not a barbarous race. In a few passages 
the word may have the etymological sense of “an enemy fit 
to be destroyed ” as interpreted by Yaska.2® There is one verse 
which says, “it is for this fate that the Dasyus were 
born,” 27 and this meaning of the term seems to have 
been continued to the age of the Mahdbharata where we 
read, ‘“‘ Warfare was necessary for the destruction of the 
Dasyus and Indra created the instruments and weapons for 
this purpose.” 28 

The Dasyus have in certain passages of the Veda been referred 
to as Pigachas and Rakshasas, e.g. one runs thus ®: ‘ O Indra, 
destroy the Pisachis who are reddish in appearance and utter 
fearful yells. Destroy all these Rakshasas.” Rakshasa 1s 
explained by Yaska as “‘ one against whom we should protect 
ourselves ’’.°° The term is used in one passage merely in the 
sense of enemy.*! In another place the dreadful eyes of the 
Rakshasas are mentioned.** That Dasyu had become a term 
of reproach becomes quite clear from the following passages 
where the appellation yatudhana is applied to Vasishtha, the 
most perfect and orthodox of the rishis, by Visvamitra and his 
party. Vasishtha says *: 


“‘ May I die at once if I be a yatudhana, or if I hurt the life 
of any man. But may he be cut off from his ten friends who 
falsely called me a yatudhana.”’ 
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‘* He who called me a yatudhana when I am not so, or who 
said, I am bright devil, may Indra strike him down with his 
great weapon ; may he fall the lowest of all beings.”’ 


In these two texts, yatudhana is a hateful word used by 
Visvamitra against his rival Vasishtha. The sense of a cannibal 
is also intended to be conveyed in the first of these two extracts, 
a, meaning that becomes clear in other passages of the Rig-Veda. 
Some Vedic texts themselves show that Pisacha and Rakshasa 
are used to denote names of tribes. One is a passage in the 
Atharva-Veda *4 which runs to the following effect: ‘‘ Show 
me the hiding place of the Pisdchas.” Another is in 
the Taittiriya Aranyaka,?> “The messengers of the Rakshasas 
are come.” In fact, the words Rakshasa, Pigacha, Yatudhana, 
Asura, and Danava were originally names of tribes. The 
growth of the Paigachi language ** in later times is another proof 
of the non-Aryan ancestry of the people among whom it was 
spoken, as the prevalence of the Paigacha form of marriage 
in the Aryan social system during the age of the Smritis points 
perhaps to the same conclusion. 


III 
Etunic DirFERENCES 


A few hymns seem to point to ethnic distinctions between the 
Aryas and the Dasyus. The latter are spoken of as “ black- 
skinned” and “noseless’’.2? In contrast with this there is 
reference to the white complexion of the Aryas and their friends.** 
A tribe of the Dasyus is called the Krishna,® and there is 
reference to an aboriginal or non-Aryan chief by name Krishna 
in the following * :— 

“The fleet Krishna lived on the banks of the AmSumati 
with ten thousand troops. Indra became cognisant of this 
loud-yelling chief. He destroyed the marauding host for the 
benefit of the Aryas.”’ 
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Krishna is spoken of in another context “ as lurkingin the hidden 
region of waters like the sun under acloud. There are two hymns 
where the black colour of the Dasyus is described as congenital.“* 
In one passage they are described as reddish black (piéanga),* 
perhaps the same as the colour of coffee unmixed with milk 
which has been considered by ethnologists as the colour of the 
Dravidians of South India. It would appear, however, that 
some Aryas of the Rig-Veda were also dark in complexion, 
e.g. Kanwa the rishi is represented as vava or krishna.44 But 
it has to be noted that Kanwa appears as a rishi of the “ mixed” 
tribes in the Veda, and this reference shows probably that the 
colour of some of the Aryas had changed a little, due certainly 
to the climate and possibly also to miscegenation even in the 
period when the Rig-Vedic hymns were composed and sung. 

The Dasyus are referred to in a single hymn as andsa. 
Max Muller has taken this word to mean literally noseless. 
But this may be only an exaggeration for inconspicuous or flat 
nose in contrast with the prominent and aquiline nose of the 
Aryas. Another epithet that is applied to the Dasyus is wéipra 
(prognathous) as against suéspra applied to the Aryas.*® 
Ethnologists are agreed that the Dravidian type is platyrrhine, 
ie. characterized by flat nose. As ethnological data regarding 
nose, colour, hair, etc., are no sure tests, we may, following 
the interpretation of Sayana, take andsa to mean dsyarahita 
(devoid of words or crude-speaking), for the Dasyu is called 
mridhravak. Sayana interprets this word as “of injurious 
speech and forms ”’.‘¢ 

It is clear that the two peoples stood for two different cults 
and cultures, though there is not sufficient evidence to prove 
that the ethnical differences between them were marked. Great 
stress has been laid in the hymns on the religious differences 
between the Aryas and the non-Aryas of the age. The funda- 
mental point of distinction lay in the worship of Fire and Indra 
by the Aryan tribes, while the non-Aryan offerings to their 
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deities were fireless. The kindling of the sacred fire and the 
invocation to the Fire-God preceded any ceremony or sacrifice 
performed by the Aryas.*? The differences pertained primarily 
to matters of cult. The gods that the Aryas worshipped were 
the bright and benevolent Beings of heaven and earth, but the 
non-Aryan deities consisted of spirits of trees and stones, of 
mountains and ravines. To the Aryas, again, the language 
spoken by their non-Aryan foes appeared unintelligible and 
queer, as their customs and manners looked strange and vulgar. 


IV 
RELATIONS IN WAR 


The Rig-Veda Samhita bears witness to the fact that there 
was constant warfare between the two peoples. Some of 
the important features of warfare may be considered. That 
there were organized hosts on either side is clear in the evidence. 
We read of the following prayers 4° :— 


“0 Destroyer of foes, collect together the heads of these 
marauding troops and crush them with thy wide foot. Thy 
foot is wide.” 

“O Indra, destroy the power of these marauding troops. 
Throw them into the vile pit, the vast vile pit.” 

“O Indra, thou hast slain three times fifty such troops 
and people extol thy deed.” “Indra slew fifty thousand 
black-coloured enemies in battle.” 


The Dasyus had women who may also have done the fighting. 
One hymn runs thus: “ The Dasa Namuchi made women his 
weapons. What could his female hosts do unto me? ” » 

They also possessed efficient weapons for use in war—we know 
not exactly of what description—but perhaps the same as the 
Aryas employed, for we read, “thou hast bent the weapons 
of those who worship no gods,” addressed to Indra.5! Another 
prayer of a rishi is :-— 
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“OQ Indra and Varuna, the weapons of the enemy assail 
me in all directions, save us in the day of battle.” 58 


The Panis, a non-Aryan people, are seen to tell Sarama, 
‘‘ we have many sharp weapons with us.” 53 

The excellent war-horses which the Aryas possessed gave them 
a position of advantage in warfare. 


‘‘ Enemies fear the horse Dadhikra, who is radiant and 
ravaging like a thunderbolt. When he beats back a thousand 
men around him, he becomes excited and his might 
invincible,” 54 

** The horses raise the dust with their hoofs and sweep over 
the fields with loud neighings. They do not retreat, but 
trample the marauding enemies under foot.’’ 55 


Apparently, the non-Aryas of the age were not acquainted 
with cavalry warfare. Horses in war were a surprise to them 
as the extract below will show :— 

“* As people raise a hue and cry after a thief who has stolen 

a garment, even so the enemies do at the sight of Dadhikra. 

As tiny birds scream at the sight of the hungry hawk on its 

descent, so the enemies shout at the sight of the war-horse 

careering over the fields in quest of plunder, of food and of 

cattle.’’ 56 


The Aryas appear in this manner to have achieved a 
military superiority over their foes by means of their cavalry 
force which must have facilitated their rapid and concerted 
marches. The coats of mail which the conquerors wore and which 
also struck the Dasyus with surprise, made them invincible 
in defence. 

“When heroes rest their persons (until abandoning the 
pleasant abode of their progenitors), grant us for ourselves 
and our posterity an unsuspected defence (armour) and 
scatter our enemies.” 5? 
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‘When the battle is nigh and the warrior marches in his 
armour, he appears like a cloud. Warrior, let not thy person 
be pierced ; be victorious, let thy armour protect thee.”’ 58 


In another hymn there is reference to an army of three thousand 
mailed warriors marching to do the fighting.®® 


“The leather guard protects the arm from the abrasion 
of the bow-string, and coils round the arm like a snake in 
its convulsions. It knows its work, is efficient and protects 
the warrior in every way.” © 


Among the instruments used in warfare were bows and 
arrows, axes, javelins, and swords. 


“‘ The string of the bow when pulled approaches the ear of 
the archer. It whispers words of consolation to him and with 
a hiss it clasps the arrow.” 

** The quiver is like the parent of many arrows, the arrows 
are like its children.” & 


In other passages javelins, sharp-edged swords and battle- 
axes are compared to lightning in their speed and effect.® 
There were, besides, banners and flags which were designed 
to distinguish the Aryas from their enemy-ranks.* There were 
also drums and musical instruments. 


“The dundubhi (drum) sounds loud to proclaim to all 
men the hour of battle. Our leaders have mounted their 
steeds and have collected together. O Indra, let our warriors 
who fight in chariots win victory.” ® 


The fighting was mostly on foot and soldiers engaged in hand- 
to-hand scuffles.6 Chariots drawn by horses appear as other 
agents used in warfare. 


“The expert charioteer stands on his chariot and drives 
his horses wheresoever he will. The reins restrain the horses 
from behind. Sing of their glory.” ® 
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Elephants also seem to have been used in the battle-field, 
though not so frequently.*7 Thus all the main divisions of 
fighters—the chaturangasena of India—infantry, cavalry, 
chariots and elephants appear in the warfare of India in the 
Rig-Vedic age. 

No fair fighting could be expected on either side in this primitive 
age. Even Aryas used poisoned arrows to slay their adversaries 
in battle :—‘‘ We extol the arrow that is poisoned, whose face 
is of iron.” *® The Dasyus on their side harassed the Aryan 
homesteads, lifted their cattle and ravaged their fields. Indra 
is invoked to slaughter the foes and win back from them the 
kine that were stolen from the Aryas.® They disturbed the Aryan 
religious rites, waylaid travellers and robbed them of their 
wealth.” Invasions of Aryan villages by Dasyus were beaten 
back, and the latter are described as hiding behind forests and 
mountains and prowling in unknown regions. In one hymn 
the Vedic bard exclaims :— 


“We have travelled and lost our way and come to a region 
where there is no grazing ground for cattle. The extensive 
region gives shelter to Dasyus only. O Brihaspati, lead us 
in our search for kine. O Indra, show the way for your 
worshippers who have lost their way.” 7 


The Aryas pursued their foes into the forest-retreats, and these 
when cleared added to the extent of the Aryan dommion.” 
The conquered Dasyus were either driven away or reduced to 
slavery. They were driven westward and eastward and are 
referred to as Dasas.7* In one hymn we have a prayer to Indra 
for protection against the bhritya.7* Elsewhere a Vedic rishi 
asks for a hundred asses, goats and Dasas.75 Aryan victory 
had therefore two main effectse—the expansion of Arydvarta 
at the expense of non-Aryan territory and the gradual reduction 
of some at least of the aboriginal population to the condition of 
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serfs. Diasis, probably Dasyu women conquered in war, were 


employed in the Aryan households for husking rice and churning 
milk.7¢ 


V 
Dretomatic RreLations 


But the relations were by no means of an entirely hostile 
character. Aryan conquest of the non-Aryan element in India 
was essentially intellectual and spiritual—more social than 
racial—and we have traces of this tendency even in the earliest 
times. The Aryan tribes had bitter jealousies and quarrels 
among themselves which often broke out into internecine wars. 
These naturally led the way for the friendly relations of some 
Aryan tribes with the Dasyus against their fellow Aryas; and 
we find the Aryan bards call down the wrath of their deities 
on their enemies, Arya and Dasyu alike. 


“Crush, O Indra and Varuna, your enemies, whether 
Dasas or Aryas, and defend Sudas with your protection.” 77 

“* ‘Whoever, be they Dasas or Aryas, do battle against us, 
give us easy victory over them. The warriors who leagued 


together against us, whether kindred or strange, break their 
might.”’ 7 


In course of time such alliances of the Aryas and the Dasyus 
must have assumed a permanent character. 


VI 
Tue PaNcHAJANA 


The Rig-Veda mentions the “ Five Peoples” or “ Tribes ” 
variously styled as Pafichajanah, Pajichajatéh, Pafichabhiimah, 
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Pajichacharshanih, Pafichakrishtih, and Pafichakshitayah. These 
were the Piirus or the Bharatas whose territory lay north of the 
Parushni (Ravi); the Tritsus who were perhaps the later 
Pajichélas on the south bank of the Satadru (Sutlej) as far 
north as the Himalayas; the Turvadas and the Yadus to the 
south and south-west of the Tritsus, and the Anus whose land 
lay west of the Indus to include probably modern Baluchistan. 
Yaska 7 explains the term Pajichajana as Gandharvas, Manes, 
Gods, Demons and Monsters. But this explanation cannot 
account for such synonyms as Pafichabhiima and Pajichakmshti. 
These words clearly show a reference to a definite extent of 
territory. Sayana suggests that the word means the four castes 
and the Nishadas. Pajichakrishti is rendered by him as pajicha- 
manushyajatanr.©© This also seems inadmissible for the reason 
that there is, in many of these words, reference to a defined 
territory or land. The terms are not used in the sense of 7dfz, 
caste or class. Jat: is a comparatively modern word. It is used 
in the Katyayana Srauta Sitra *! in the sense of a family and 
not of caste. The word does not occur used earlier even in this 
sense. The distinguishing word found in all the Vedic texts 1s 
varna. Further, there are other tribes mentioned in the Veda 
beside the Nishada, e.g. Naga, Pani, etc. Why should the 
Nishada be chosen in preference to these, to be included as the 
fifth in the “five jatis”’? In one passage in the Rig-Veda, 
Yadu and Turvaga are condemned as Dasas.®* In the Maha- 
bharata ** the descendants of Yadu, Turvasa, Druhyu and Anu 
are respectively known as Yadava, Yavana, Bhoja and Mleccha, 
and are included in the same category. The Puranas * relate 
that Yadu and Turvaga were the sons of Yayati by Devayani, 
while Druhyu and Anu were his sons by Sarmishta, the daughter 
of the Daitya king Vrishaparvan. These are found to take part 
in the “ Battle of the Ten Kings” which was fought between 
the Triteus, a pure Aryan race, under their leader Sudas and a 
confederacy of non-Aryan and mixed tribes. 
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THe Barrie or THE Ten Kinas 


The Battle of the Ten Kings was the first battle fought in 
ancient India between the Aryas and the non-Aryan and mixed 
tribes that dwelt in the region of the “‘ Seven Rivers’. We find 
that against the confederacy of ten kings, the Tritsus were 
assisted in this battle by the Prithus and the Parsus who may 
be identified with the ancestors of the historical Parthians 
and the Persians. Viévamitra appears as the bard of the con- 
federates led by Purukutsa, while Vasishtha is the priest of the 
Aryas under Sudas. The battle was fought on the banks of 
the Parushni. The confederates must have made very effective 
preparation for the fight as will be clear from the following :— 


‘* The sixty-six thousand six hundred and sixty-six warriors 
of Anu and Druhyu, who had desired for cattle, and were hostile 
to Sudas were laid low.” ®5 


The bards of both parties invoked Indra and Varuna for wealth 
to be used in war. 


“The wily foes planned destruction and broke down the 
embankment,” but “the waters of the river Parushni | 
flowed through the old channel and did not take a 
new course ’’.86 


Thus, the plan of the enemies of Sudis to cut away the Tritsus 
ended in failure. The aim of the confederates appears to 
have been to cross the river and surprise in the rear the Tritsus 
who had encamped on the northern bank of the river Ravi. 
At first, the success seemed to lie on their side. The river was 
crossed because of the efficacy of the prayers of Visvamitra. 
But the final result of the battle was that the Bharatas were 
forced to retreat, being severely routed, and on their way back 
they fell into the river and perished. They hoped to cross the 
river as easily as they would march on land, and many were 
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drowned in the waters. ‘ Sudas filled the earth with his 
prowess,” “his horse marched over the country,” and “he 
earned glory by killing twenty-one men of both regions. As the 
young priest cuts the kuéa grass in the house of sacrifice, even 
so Sudas cut his enemies’’.8? The victory was claimed by 
Vasishtha ; “‘ the ten kings who did not perform sacrifices were 
unable though combined to beat Sudas.” ®* “It was Indra 
who enabled poor Suds to achieve these deeds. Indra enabled 
the goat to kill the strong lion. Indra felled the sacrificial post 
with a needle. He bestowed all the wealth on Sudas.” ® 


Vill 
Socrat Lire 


It is rather difficult to estimate exactly the ways in which the 
two peoples influenced each other in their social and religious 
life. Some of the non-Aryas appear to have been incorporated 
into the Aryan fold. It is believed that the struggle between 
Viévamitra and Vasishtha was really one between the liberal 
and conservative parties of the Aryas. Ragozin goes so far as 
to hold the opinion that the gdyatrt, a hymn ascribed to 
Visvamitra, recorded the confession of faith required of non- 
Aryan converts to the Aryan religion.” This is fanciful, but it is 
clear that Viévamitra was a friend and civilizer of the non-Aryas. 
A hymn runs to the effect * that the Kikatas, a non-Aryan 
people according to Yaska,®? and other low branches of the 
community brought their offerings to Viévimitra. It has been 
already noted that Visvamitra took sides with the non-Aryan 
confederates in the Battle of the Ten Kings, against Vasishtha 
and the Tritsus. There are at least two hymns in the Rig-Veda 
which seem to contain references to Aryan attempts at 
proselytism, and to elevate the non-Aryas. The Aévins are 
said to have lifted Rebha from a well into which he had been 
thrown. Kanwa and Vandana were set free into the light of 
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day from a dark dungeon in which they had been confined. 
The Aévins are likewise praised for having relieved from mis- 
fortunes Antaka and Bhujyu and the two Asuras Karkandhu 
and Vayya.** In the former two cases, as the Nitemafijari has 
it, the rishis brought the misfortune on themselves by main- 
taining friendly intercourse with the Asuras. ‘In these and 
similar instances... we may possibly have allusions to the dangers 
undergone by some of the first teachers of Hinduism among the 
people whom they sought to civilize.” ** In the same way the 
dialogue between Sarama the messenger of Indra and the Panis 
(probably the Phoenicians) seems to allude to some attempt 
that may have been made by the Aryas to introduce the worship 
of Indra among non-Aryan tribes. The Panis, however, are 
seen to resist the mtrusion and would try to convert the 
messenger of Indra to their faith rather than accept the Aryan 
cult.95 


Panis: O Sarama, what brought you here? It is a good long 
way. What have we with us that may be of service to you? 
How long has been your journey? How did you cross the 
waters of the Rasa ? °° 

SaRAMA: I come as the messenger of Indra. It is my object 
to recover the prodigious wealth you have hidden. The waters 
helped me; they felt a fear at my coming, and thus I crossed 
the Rasa. 

P.: What is that Indra like, as whose messenger thou hast 
come from so far? How does he look? (Let her come; we will 
own her as a friend ; let her take charge of our cows.) 

S.: I know not any one who can conquer Indra whose 
messenger Iam. Verily he is invincible. It is he who conquers 
everybody. The deep rivers cannot restrain his course. You 
will surely be slain by Indra and will he prostrate. 

P.: O beautiful Sarama, here are the cows thou desirest, 
coming from the ends of space. Who else would have given 
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the cattle without a strife? We have many sharp weapons, 
too, with us. 

P.: O Sarama, thou hast come here because the god 
threatened thee and sent thee here. We will accept thee as a 
sister. Do not return. We will give thee a share of this cattle. 

S.: I do not understand what you mean by your prattle 
about brothers and sisters. Indra and the powerful sons of 
Angiras know all. They have commissioned me to guard the 
cattle; and I have come here under their shelter. O Panis, 
run for your lives. 


Ix 
Toe Germs or CASTE 


The word “ caste’ as it is now understood was first used by 
the Portuguese who derived it from Latin castus, meaning purity 
of blood. The earliest mention of the institution in the Portuguese 
chronicles is in a Decree of the Sacred Council of Goa of a.p. 1567, 
where it is stated ‘“‘ the Gentoos divide themselves into distinct 
races or castes (castas) of greater or less dignity, holding the 
Christians as of lower degree, and keep these so superstitiously 
that no one of a higher caste can eat or drink with those of a 
lower ”’.°7 The term has been defined as a collection of families 
or groups of families bearing a common name which usually 
denotes or is associated with a specific occupation; claiming 
common descent from a mythical ancestor, human or divine ; 
professing to follow the same calling, and... as forming a 
single homogenous community. A caste is almost invariably 
endogamous in the sense that a member of the large circle 
denoted by the common name may not marry outside that 
circle, but within this circle there are usually a number of small 
circles each of which is also endogamous. Thus it is not enough 
to say that a Brahmana at the present day cannot marry any 
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woman who is not a Brahmana; his wife must also belong to 
the same endogamous division of the Brahmana caste. It may 
be questioned whether the principles of the system, as have been 
indicated above, ever existed in the Vedic age of Indian 
history. It is doubtful if even the basic principles are in evidence 
in Rig-Vedic literature. A Vedic rishi says,®* “ I am a composer 
of hymns, my father is a physician, my mother grinds corn on 
stone. We are all of different occupations.” Occupation was 
therefore not a criterion of caste. It was never accepted as a rule 
in this period that the members of the same caste should pursue 
the same occupation ; e.g. a Brahmana is seen as a physician.*® 
Max Muller writes,!© ‘‘ if then with all the documents before 
us we ask the question, does caste as we find it in Manu and at the 
present day form part of the most ancient religious teaching of 
the Vedas, we can answer with a decided ‘no’.” It may be 
remarked that the caste system in India has made progressive 
development and one cannot find in the Rvg-Veda the features 
of 7a¢1 even as it was developed mn the period of the Yajur-Veda.1 
It is indeed an exaggeration to say “it is impossible to deny 
that in the Vedic period much of the groundwork upon which the 
later elaborate structure was based was already in existence ’’.10? 
The word varna in Vedic literature has been taken to be the 
basis of the later caste system. 


x 
VARNA 


In the evolution of varna which cannot be taken to be identical 
with “caste”? we may note the following stages m general 
outlme. There is mention of ubhau varnau 1 referring perhaps 
only to the two colours Aryan as against Dasyu—white and dark. 
Mention of the three distinct occupations of the three Aryan 
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castes (traivarnika) in one of the hymns shows that the 
division of Indian society into four classes was a later feature. 
Lastly, chaturvarnyam, as we find it described in the Purusha- 
stiita hymn and in later works, secular and religious, included 
within the fold Siidras also. But there is absolutely no evidence 
to show that in this early age there was the prohibition in 
regard to marriage which is the most important criterion of 
caste as it is now understood, among the three higher classes. 
Interclass marriages among the dwja or “ twice-born’’ were 
prevalent and were legalized as late as the age of the Maha- 
bharata and the Law-books. 

The introduction of the non-Aryan element, which was effected 
m the course of the wars and conquests brought in a novel 
feature. The three original classes of the Aryas, though there 
may not have existed among them restrictions regarding occupa- 
tion and marmiage in the age of the Mantras, should have at 
first detested the connexion with the women of the conquered 
non-Aryan peoples whose colour, speech and general habits of 
living were very different from their own. The introduction of 
the Dasas into the Aryan social fold, slowly effected by illicit 
connexion of the masses of the Aryas, especially of the Vié or 
Vaigya, with non-Aryan women, was probably responsible for the 
formation of caste restrictions Only in this sense does Dr 
Slater’s statement “ caste 1s of Dravidian rather than of Aryan 
origin ’” 105 seem to be warranted by the evidence in Indian 
literature regarding the evolution of caste. Hence we meet with 
the term Sidraryau, i.e. Sidra used in contrast with Arya. Arya 
is sometimes used to denote Brahmana, Kshatriya and Vaiéya, 
and in a few cases the last class alone. In the Atharva-Veda 106 
we read, “with it do I see every one, both who is Sidra and who 
is Arya.” Similarly in the Vajasaney: Samhita 1’ we find the 
word Arya used as the opposite of Sidra. These citations 
show that the Siidras had not been included at one particular 
stage in the Aryan social system. 
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XI 
Tue Sopra 

The authors of the Vedic Index hold that it is reasonable to 
reckon the Sidra of the later Vedic texts as belonging to the 
aboriginal people who had been reduced to subjection by the 
Aryas. This is only partly right, in my view, for it is not 
reasonable to suppose that the Aryas would have readily included 
all the conquered non-Aryan population in their social fold 
even so early as the age of the Rzg-Veda, to form a very important 
division of it. Further, it will not satisfactorily explain the 
difference between the words “ Dasa” and “ Sidra”, which 
is in evidence in later ages and which is continued to this day. 
It is essential that we should examine carefully the origin of 
the term “‘ Dasa” and inquire into the exact relation between 
“ Dasa ” and “ Sidra ” in the early history of Indian social and 
cultural life. The view of Keith given in the Cambridge 
History of India that “‘ probably enough this word was originally 
the name of some prominent tribe conquered by the Aryans”’ 
cannot be easily substantiated. Possibly, he got the idea 
from Ptolemy’s identification of a town on the Lower Indus 
or Arachosia, which seems to have some resemblance to the 
word.!¢% This theory cannot explain how the name of this 
insignificant tribe (the word occurs only about half a dozen times 
in the Veda), even if it be granted to denote a tribe, should 
have been used by the Aryas to denote such a large and important 
section of the Indian people. 

As we have seen, wars were waged not only between the Aryas 
and the non-Aryas but among the Aryan tribes themselves, and 
the Vedic mantras speak of Dasyu foes as well as Aryan foes. 
There were consequently Dasyu captives taken in war as well as 
Aryas captured as prisoners. It is quite possible, on considera- 
tions of humanity and communal feeling in those distant ages, 
that the conquering Aryas may have given differential treatment 
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to the two sets of the conquered people. This seems more likely 
in view of the fact that the Aryas were comparatively small 
in numbers. They should have discerned the danger of the 
reduction in strength and the consequent loss of the power of 
resistance, if the members of their community that had been 
captured in war were excommunicated from the Aryan fold. 
It is probable that the term Dasa was used to denote the enslaved 
Dasyu population; while the word Sidra was applied to the 
Aryas that had fallen. Aryan captives counted less in number 
than Dasyu captives, and this is very probably the reason 
why the word Sidra occurs so rarely in the Vedic texts. The 
Aryan prisoners of war were more readily included in the Aryan 
ranks, but could certainly not be allowed the same status with 
the general class of Aryas. Therefore, they were relegated to a 
subordinate position, the fourth order in the society. The 
Dasas were “slaves”’ captured in war, and were not taken 
into the ranks along with the Siidra. Dasa thus meant a 
bhritya (a slave fit to be swayed), while Sidra came to mean 
only a karmakara (servant). Nowhere in the Rig-Veda does the 
word Dasa appear to have been used where Siidra was meant, 
while Dasa appears as a synonym for Dasyu. In this way the 
four classes of the Aryan population came to be formed and, as 
we read in Manusmruz, “ all those that were outside the pale of 
people born from the mouth, the arm, the thigh and the foot 
of Brahma were Dasyus (outcastes), whether they speak the 
language of the Arya or of the Mlechcha.”’ 1° 

But, as time passed, the ‘‘ Dasas”’ must have gone to swell 
the ranks of the Sidra class, because of the similarity of their 
occupation, both the classes being employed for menial work. 
Gradual admixture of blood should have been effected between 
the fourth class of the Aryan population and those outside their 
pale, especially as Dasis or Dasyu women were engaged in menial 
occupations in the Aryan households. Hence, as Yaska says, 
the varna of the Dasas came to be looked upon as identical with 
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that of the Siidras and others.2 The word Dasa was identified 
with karmakara (servant) which in its turn was what was implied 
by Sadra.118 

The word Dasa in the exclusive sense of “ slave’ as distinct 
from Sidra seems to have survived in its old meaning in the time 
of Kautilya in whose Arthasdastra we have the following 4 :— 


“‘'Never shall an Arya be subjected to slavery.” ‘ The 
selling or mortgaging by kinsmen of the life of a Sidra who 
is not a born slave and has not attained majority, but is the 
son of an Arya shall be punished with a fine of twelve panas ; 
of a Vaisya, twenty-four panas; of a Kshatriya, thirty-six 
panas; and of a Brahmana, forty-eight panas.” But the 
Mlechchas can sell or mortgage the life of their offspring. 


The points that become clear from the above are :— 


(1) Sidra born of an Arya could not be reduced to the position 
of a Dasa, i.e. could not be enslaved. 

(2) The distinction may be noted between a man enslaved 
by capture or mortgage and one that was a “born” Dasa. A 
Siidra was not a “‘ born” Dasa, though it was possible that he 
may have been looked upon as a Dasa because of his occupation. 

(3) All Mlechchas, i.e. those outside the four classes (mde 
Manu) were at liberty to sell or mortgage their offspring because 
they were born slaves. 

(4) Throughout the work Sidra was distinct from Dasa 
whether used in the sense of “born” or “ pledged” 
(udaradasahitakau). 

In the Milinda Prasna 5 we note that servants were treated 
differently from “slaves”. Similarly in the Hindu law-codes 
the rules regulating the conduct and treatment of Dasas (slaves) 
are quite different from those of Siidras (servants). 

In this way the distinction between Arya and Sidra, losing 
in course of time its old significance, was reducing itself to that 
between a “ twice-born”” and Siidra.4™¢ Later still, the contrast 
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is brought out between Brahmana and Sidra, as is clearly 
illustrated in the Buddhist works and the Hindu law-codes to 
which we shall advert later. 


XII 
CoNNUBIAL RELATIONS 


As regards connubial relations, there are a few passages which 
show that there was illicit connexion not only of Aryan men with 
non-Aryan women, but of non-Aryan men with Aryan women. 
It is reasonable to expect the conquering race to take to wives 
women of the conquered population, but it is rather strange that 
even so early in their career of conquest there should be any 
evidence of the connexion of non-Aryan men with the women 
of the conquering Aryas, as a passage in the Vajasaney2 Samhita"? 
tends to show. A hymn of the Atharva-Veda has been interpreted 
as referring to the seduction of Indra by an Asuri (Asura 
woman).48 YVilistenga the Asuri was able by her spells to draw 
Indra from his place, and he is said to have lived in the company 
of the Asuras for some time. Passages to the same effect are found 
in the Tavttriya Samhita as well.“® On the strength of these 
texts alone one may agree with the view of Macdonell and 
Keith that “ it is not unhkely that, if illicit unions took place, 
legal marriage was quite possible ’.1 But we cannot find any 
evidence of Aryas in this period having entered into marrage 
relations with the non-Aryas. 

There were obviously no restrictions in regard to marriages 
among the members of the three higher classes, Brahmana, 
Kshatriya and Vaisya. The law-code of Baudhayana says that the 
offspring of a Brahmana by a Kshatriya woman is a Brahmana, 
that of a Kshatriya by a Vaisya woman is a Kshatriya. But 
as time went on, there was apparently the tendency among the 
Vaidyas to get merged in the Sidra class because of the large 
marriage connexions between the two classes. Therefore, we 
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find that the old principle of connubial freedom was done away 
with and, “ though a Brahmana, for example, could take wives 
from all the four castes, only the progeny from the first two in 
order are entitled to Brahmanhood.” ‘From the two others 
sons less pure taking the mother’s caste are born.” This is perhaps 
the reason why some of the law-codes, e.g. Manu, would not 
assign any definite name to the offspring of a Vaisya by a Siidra 
woman ; while Vishnu would classify them as Siidras. 


XIil 
AGRARIAN FouNDATIONS 


Next we may note the relations of the two peoples in the 
fields of industry and commerce. The non-Aryan influence 
on Aryan agriculture and rural organization is thus dwelt on 
by Sir Wiliam Hunter. Throughout five-sixths of the 
continent the actual work of tillage remamed in the hands of 
the non-Aryan and Sidra classes. As the Kandh hamlet in 
Orissa exhibits the four essential characteristics of a Hindu 
village, Hunter suggests the possibility that the rural organiza- 
tion of India was based less upon Aryan types than upon the 
institutions of the pre-existing Indian races. The above statement 
as regards the basis of rural organization appears to be founded 
on an erroneous assumption. The main characteristics of an 
Indian village as descnbed by Hunter are :-— 


(1) A community of agricultural families in the village with 
rights in the soil. 

(2) A headman for the village, half-elective and _half- 
hereditary, to lead its members. 

(3) The village lands that lie round and form a territorial 
Jurisdiction of which the associated homesteads are the nucleus. 

(4) Certain low castes attached to the village, who carry on 
the work of tillage but are destitute of any right in the soil. 
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But these features seem to have characterized the Aryan 
village of the earliest times as is clear from the evidence of the 
Rig-Veda.** The grama of the Vedic times may be regarded 
as an aggregate of several families, not necessarily forming a 
clan. The Brahmans or Kshatriyas held interest in the village 
by royal grant or usage. At the head of the village was the 
gramani who was in some cases hereditary, sometimes nominated. 
or elected. Vedic Indians dwelt in villages scattered over the 
country, some close together, some far apart and connected 
by roads and tracks. The villages were probably open and, 
no doubt, as in later times, included as their members various 
menials besides the cultivating owners. These features of the 
village community, therefore, could not be safely adduced to 
show that the village organization in India was originally non- 
Aryan. On the other hand, a considerable number of Mundari 
and Santali words 1 relating to agriculture seem to be connected 
with Vedic Sanskrit, such as the words for plough, sickle, cotton 
and cattle, etc. 


Murdan. Santals. Sanskrit. 
Plough 82, 8tU 8 a. in sta (R.V., 1v, 57, 6 and 7) 
Sickle datrom datra datra (R.V., vin, 78, 10) 
Cattle go go go 
Cattle-shed godha _ goshtha 
Cotton ka-asom = kasakom karpasa (later Sansknit) 
Yoke arara — arara 
Rice mandi — manda 
Straw biisu — bisa 
Sheep minds — mendha 
Milk toya — toya 
Tree daru — daru 


But these Aryan words have been inflected and constructed 
according to Santali grammar, the grammatical system in Sanskrit 
having greater power of resistance.!2* If, as Sir Henry Maine 
says, “‘ the occasional removal of the arable mark from one point 
of the village to another is in India a feature of non-Aryan 
rather than of Aryan tillage,” #25 the Aryas had brought into 
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use a variety of agricultural products such as mullets, barley, 
wheat, beans and sesamum and supplemented the rice crops of 
the non-Aryan agriculturists in the plains of India.12* Our con- 
clusion is that the main features of Indian agricultural organiza- 
tion may have been common to both, and that Indian agriculture 
as it developed in later times may be the result of influences 
both Aryan and non-Aryan.}2” 


XIV 
Features oF Inpian AGRICULTURE 


Some of the important features of Aryan agricultural organiza- 
tion will become clear from the following passages in the Rig- 
Veda 128 -— 


“We will cultivate this field with the grace of the Lord. 
May He nourish our cattle and our horses. May He bless us.”’ 

“O Lord of the field, bestow on us copious rain, sweet and 
pure, even as cows yield us milk. May the Lords of the 
sweet waters bless us.”’ 

‘Let the cattle work merrily ; let the men work in joy ; 
let the plough move on easily; fasten the traces well and 
ply the goad.” 

“© Suna and Sira, accept this prayer. Moisten the sod 
with the rain you have created in the sky.” 

‘“‘O Furrow, proceed onwards; we bow to thee; bestow 
on us wealth and abundant crop.” 

‘* May Indra protect the furrow ; may Pishan improve it ; 
may she be filled with water that she may yield us heaps and 
heaps of corn year after year.” 


The Vedic Indians dug channels for the irrigation of fields, 
and wells were sunk for the same purpose. The fields were 
measured with rods. Bulls and horses were used to plough the 
soil and there were granaries where the corn was stored. The 
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lands were kept free from birds, locusts and other insects by 
watchmen who raised loud shouts. Some other features of 
Aryan agriculture will become clear in the following 1 :— 


“‘ Fasten the ploughs, yoke the cattle and sow the seed on 
the prepared plots; let us cut with our sickle corn that is ripe 
in the neighbouring field.” 

‘Prepare water-troughs and fill them with water for use 
by the cattle. Fasten the leather string and let us take water 
in pots from the deep well that never dries up.” 

‘‘ Refresh the horses ; collect the corn stacked in the field ; 
make a cart for conveying it easily.” 

“‘ This well full of water for the drinking of animals is one 
drona in extent and there is a stone-wheel (aémachakra) near it. 
The reservoir for men’s use is one koga. Fill it also with water.” 


It is obvious from these passages that the Indian agricultural 
operations as are at present conducted, bear great similarity 
to the methods in vogue in Indian rural life in the age of the 
Mantras. 


XV 
SEAFARING AND COMMERCE 


India had commercial relations with the countries of the West 
from very ancient times, and there 1s evidence for the maritime 
commerce of India with the West reaching to the very earliest 
period of humanity. 

Professor Perry says } that the Egyptians visited the Indian 
shores for trade at least from 2600 B.c. Mr Kennedy’s statement 
that one “can find no architectural or literary evidence for a 
maritime trade between India and Babylon prior to the seventh 
century B.c., butthat for the sixth century direct evidence is forth- 
coming” has to be modified in the light of the recent discoveries 
made in the Punjab and Sindh valley, among which have been 
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found writing in pictographs and bitumen which is peculiarly a 
Babylonian commodity. A piece of timber identified by some 
with teak was discovered among the ruins of the Akkadian 
temple at Ur*! and blackwood was found among those of 
Jamjama.1%2 Among the recent Egyptian discoveries in Tutankh- 
Amen’s tomb are ivory carved tables and furniture and articles 
made of some wood, ebony or teak. The presence of indigo 
here is positive proof of the connexion with India. “ Even in 
the Mosaic period (150-1400 3.c.) precious stones which were 
to a great extent a speciality of India and the neighbouring 
countries appear to have been well-known and were already 
highly valued in the West. It is probable that some of the stones 
in the breast-plate of the High Priest may have come from the 
far east.” 133 Ktesias says expressly that these came from 
India, and that onyxes, sardines and the other stones used for 
seals were obtained in the mountains bordering on the sandy 
desert. ‘‘The passage of Ktesias contains some indications which, 
relatively to the onyxes, appear to refer to the Ghat mountains, 
since he speaks of a country not far from the sea. . . . Also, 
the Babylonians imported Indian dogs. The native country of 
these animals was that whence the precious stones were 
obtained.” 13 Again, it was towards the close of this period that 
Indian commodities, some of them peculiarly South Indian, such 
as sandal-wood, ivory, apes and peacocks, were transhipped to 
Palestine for use among the Jews.155 Sandal-wood was the 
almug or algum which may be related to Sanskrit valguka and 
Malayalam valgum. It is grown now primarily in Mysore and 
certain tracts of Malabar. The Hebrew word hebin shen 
(elephant’s teeth) may be derived from the Sansknit :bhadanta. 
The word for peacock in Hebrew is twhi, while the ancient Tamil- 
Malayalam has toka:. Hebrew kof can he easily identified with 
Sanskrit ‘api or Tamil-Malayalam kavz. Hebrew ahalin or 
ahaloth is derived apparently from Dravidian aghil. Besides, 
it has been found that there are a great number of Batak and 
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Javanese numerals in traders’ slang in South India, which may 
also point to very ancient commerce between South India and 
the East.4%® As Rev Foulkes says,1%? “ the fact is now scarcely 
to be doubted that the rich oriental merchandise of the days of 
king Hiram and king Solomon had its starting place in the ports 
of the Dekhan.”” These commodities may either have been 
South Indian products conveyed to the west with their Dravidian 
names, or North Indian commodities which were known only by 
their Tamil names, or articles produced in South India the names 
for which may have been borrowed from Sanskrit.1%8 The 
traditional fame of South India as the seat of the precious 
metals and gems seems to have been carried down to the time 
of the Arthasastra,*® where we read that “ with the exception 
of blankets, skins and horses, other articles of merchandise, such 
as conchshells, diamonds, precious stones, pearls, and gold 
are available in plenty m the South”. 

The South Indian Dravidians were a great maritime people 
in antiquity. It is no wonder, being surrounded by the sea 
on three sides, that they should have developed the arts of 
shipbuilding and sea-borne commerce. In the Manimekalai, 
one of the most ancient pieces of literature of the Tamils, there 
are a good number of original words denoting the sea: kadal, 
paravar, Punari, arkah, and munnir. The waves of the sea 
were known to the Tamilsasdla.14° The only word in the Rig-Veda 
which has been interpreted to contain a reference to the sea is 
samudra. The word 6da meaning a boat is an original term, 
and there are words which denote a ship in Sangam literature, 
e.g. kalam, marakalam, mitavai and kappal, which are independent 
of outside influences; while in Rig-Vedic literature we have 
only nau, durona, and plava to denote a boat, sometimes with 
many oars.!41 What wehavein earliest Tamil literatureiscertainly 
reminiscent of the life that was led by the Dravidians of South 
India in much earlier times. Among the daily cccupations of 
the Tamils, sailing and fishing find a prominent place, especially 
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for the pearls of the surrounding seas. South India and Ceylon 
have been from times immemorial centres of the Indian pearl 
industry, and the Sanskrit word mugdha (pearl) is apparently 
a borrowing from Tamil mutiu. The Vedic word for pearl is 
krigana which is perhaps only artificial pearl got from the earth, 
and cut, chiselled and polished, as the word kris from which 
krisana is derived tends to show.142 This pearl is distinguished 
from sangha krisana, which we find only in the Atharva-Veda@ 
On these grounds we may adduce that the people of South India 
should have been the main carriers of the commerce between 
India and the west in this distant antiquity. 

But our evidence does not enable us to determine the exact 
part played by each of these peoples in this sea-borne trade of 
India, though the Aryas also appear to have taken some part 
in the commercial activities of the age. The existence of a 
peaceful internal trade in which the Aryas and the non-Aryas 
are seen to have taken part is brought out in certain passages 
of the Atharva-Veda,1*4 which say that the Aryas purchased 
drugs from Kirata girls who got in exchange clothes, mats and 
skins. As Caldwell says,14* “it seems probable also that Aryan 
merchants from the mouth of the river Indus must have accom- 
panied the Phoenicians and Solomon’s servants in their voyages 
down the Malabar coast towards Ophir, or at least have taken 
part in the trade.” The Babylonian word for axe is the same 
as the Greek and Sanskrit word parasu.14* The name of muslin 
in Babylonia was sendhu and the word for measure was mand, 
the same as what we find in the Vedic passage,14? “ O Indra, 
bring to us a brilliant jewel, a cow, a horse, an ornament together 
with a golden mand.” This word has been identified with the 
Latin mina, the Greek mna, the Phoenician manah, “ the well- 
known weight brought from Nineveh to the British Museum.” 
Max Muller has got some doubt about this identification and 
renders mana hiranyaydé as “two golden armlets”. But the 
following verse 


prayadiutha pardvatah sochirna mainamasyatha 148 
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shows distinctly reference to a measure in mana, the connexion 
between which and the mand or mina of Babylon is apparent. 
If Babylonian manah is the same as mand of the Rig-Veda, it 
would be irrefragable evidence of at all events a commercial 
intercourse between Babylon and India, at a very early time.!*° 


XVI 
SHIPPING IN THE VEDIC AGE 


The evidence is not clear that in the Rig-Vedic period the 
Aryas were much acquainted with the sea or the construction 
of sea-going ships. Max Muller and Wilson hold that 
samudra in the Veda means the sea.15° The latter discovers 
the details of a distant voyage across the ocean. The authors 
of the Vedic Index are not apparently so sure, and they declare 
guardedly that there are references to the treasures of the 
ocean, perhaps pearls or the gains of trade, and the story of 
Bhujyu seems to allude to marine navigation.1*! The word 
samudra appears in the texts to have other meanings besides 
the sea. We have mdication to the effect that the word when it 
is used to denote extensive watery region refers rather to the 
Indus than to the ocean. The river Sarasvati is described 
as flowing from the mountains as far as the Samudra.152_ This 
river comes between the Yamuna and the Satadru in the enumera- 
tion of rivers apparently from the east to the west.1®3 Probably 
it corresponds to the modern Sarsuti which is lost in the desert 
at Bhatnair. But a dry river-bed can be traced from that point 
to the river Indus. It is thus probable that the old Sarasvati 
flowed into the Indus which in the hymn is denoted by samudra. 
The expression samudre antarikshe is used in the sense of the 
‘watery sky ”’.154 The word means only full of water in durone yo 
ram samudrantsaruah miparti (He who carries you across the rivers 
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full of water in a durona).155 Samudra in the sense of “ watery 
cloud ” is seen in na samudrath parvatach Indra te rathah35* It 
may likewise be pointed out that in some cases samudra is meta- 
phorically used as of the two—‘ upper” and “ lower’”’, e.g. 
ubhau samudrau akshett yascha piirvah yaschaparah. These 
refer in the passage to the course of the river Indus. It is not 
appropriate to take them to mean the “eastern” and the 
‘‘ western” seas, for the Aryas of this period being confined 
mostly to the region of the Sapta Sindhavah could not reasonably 
be expected to refer to the Bay of Bengal and the Arabian Sea. 
Similarly, proceeding on argumentum ex silentia, there is no 
mention of the ebb and flow or the waves of the sea in the 
Veda; fish has been very rarely mentioned as an article of diet ; 
and salt is mentioned nowhere in the Vedic passages.15? 

There is thus not much evidence to prove that the Aryas used 
ships in the Vedic times or that they may have carried on direct 
sea-borne trade with the west in these ancient ages. The story 
of the rescuing of Bhujyu 15° who was caught in troubled waters 
has been taken to indicate that the Aryas had known of voyages 
on the seas and had also been acquainted with the art of ship- 
building. It cannot help us to show, as will be clear from the 
passages quoted below, that there were Aryan ships plying on 
the seas and that the Aryas of the Vedic period were familiar 
with the arts of seamanship. It was either a story of navigation 
that the Aryas had only heard of, or it only illustrates the woes 
of a stray Aryan rishi caught in the troubled sea (samudra), 
who found it difficult to get out of it except with the help the 
Aévins gave him in the shape of a boat with a hundred oars, 
chariots and horses. If Bhujyu were identical with Barmyazwa 
of the Indus valley seals, as Waddell holds,1*° it is possible that 
this adventurous Arya was one of the earliest to think of 
colonizing new lands taking the sea-route. Perhaps the story 
may allude to the first dire experience of some of the Aryas 
who may have attempted a passage across the sea to foreign 
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lands. The story clearly shows that the Aryas were not much 
acquainted with seafaring, or at any rate, could not have been 
experts in the art. There is, however, little evidence to prove 
that the commerce may have been carried on between India and 
the western world by the land-route, as Smith suggests.1® 
If Aryan articles found their way to the west, or western 
influences flowed into India at this stage, why should they not 
have been through the non-Aryas ? 
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THE LATER VEDIC AND HEROIC PERIOD 


THE LATER VEDIC AND HEROIC PERIOD 


The cult and culture of the Dasyus, as the non-Aryan population 
in the age of the Mantras was called, were different from those of 
the Aryas. There were differences dividing them into hostile 
camps, differences more profound perhaps than the clash of 
political interests and the fighting of agrarian feuds. It was a 
struggle of the refined palate accustomed to delicious cooked dishes 
against the vulgar and aborginal habit of eating raw venison. 
It was a struggle of a refined and well-enunciated language against 
one of uncouth exclamations and awful yells. It was a struggle 
of monogamy, chastity and contmence against sensuality, 
promiscuity and barbarism. It was a struggle between the 
age-long military system with the chaturangasena, the mailed 
armour, the helmet and the shield, agamst primitive methods 
of warfare with brute force, crude weapons and swift sweeping 
dashes in battle. It was a struggle of a developed system of 
religion and advanced conceptions of metaphysics against 
impiety, superstition, fetishism, animism and shamanism. 
It looked as if Aryan and Dasyu cultures ran along divergent 
lines which, running straight and parallel, were destined never 
to meet. 

The relations of the Aryas and the non-Aryas in the previous 
period were mostly political, entailing internecine strifes and 
resulting ultimately in the expansion of the bounds of Arydvarta 
and the gradual reduction of some of the non-Aryan population 
to the condition of slaves. But alliances of the Aryas and the 
Dasyus are in evidence in the period, and some of the latter 
should have been included in the Aryan fold. Gradually, the 
conquering Aryas married the women of the conquered, and 
thus was engendered and fostered the gradual and steady 
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acquaintance of the two peoples. In the prehistoric commerce 
between India and the western world the non-Aryas appear to 
have been the main carriers of the trade, and the Aryas are seen 
peacefully to co-operate with them. The foundations of Indian 
agriculture were firmly laid, and Indian village and agricultural 
life prospered through the ages due to the relative contribution 
and peaceful co-operation of the Aryas and the non-Aryas. 


I 


ARYAN EXPANSION 


Our evidence shows that the Aryas expanded eastward from 
the Indo-Gangetic basin, northward along the foot of the 
Himalayas, and southward along the Indus to its mouth and far 
down to Cutch. The expansion of the Aryas in the easterly 
direction is illustrated in the following story in the Satapatha 
Brahmana * :— 

“* Madhava the Videha carried Agni Vaisvanara in his mouth. 
The rishi Gotama Rahiigana was his family priest. When 
addressed by the latter he declined to answer, lest Agni should 
escape from his mouth. The priest prayed to Agni, ‘O ghee- 
sprinkled god, we invoke thee.’ Agni flashed forth from the 
king’s mouth as soon as mention was made of ghee and he could 
not be kept under control. He fell down on the earth. Madhava 
was now on the banks of the Sarasvati. Agni pushed blazing 
along to the east, followed by the prince and the priest. Madhava 
then asked Agni where his abode was to be. ‘Thou shalt reside 
to the east of this river,’ was the ready answer. Even now this 
river forms the boundary of the Kosalas and the Videhas.”’ 

The purport of this story is that Madhava, son of Videha, 
was jealously guarding the sacred fire Vaisvanara on the banks 
of the Sarasvati. His family priest Gotama Rahiigana invoked 
the fire on regions to the east and offered him oblations of ghee. 
As Agni-worship thus came into existence in the far east, Madhava 
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betook himself to these regions, and his race led the worship 
of Fire in the lands of the Kosalas and the Videhas. The story 
illustrates how the Aryas introduced the worship of Agni wherever 
they went. The migration of the Aryas was denoted by the 
migration of Fire. 

The last wave of invasion to the South along the course of 
the Indus is proved by the fact that an Aryan king Svanaya, son 
of Bhavya, is mentioned as the lord of Indus (Sindhu) region and 
is praised by the sage Kakshivant Ausija for the presents that 
were made to him, of a hundred horses, mshkas (gold coins or 
jewels), chariots, girls, cows and bulls.? This is also illustrated 
in the legend of Haryagva. ‘“‘ He was a son of Ikshvaku, and 
married Madhumati, a daughter of the ‘demon’ Madhu. He 
was driven out of Ayodhya by his brother Madhava and took 
shelter at Madhupura with his father-in-law. In a short time 
the country of his adoption known as Anarta and Saurashtra 
which were rich in cattle, and Anupa adorned by the sea, beach 
and forests, became very prosperous.” 3 

In every case the non-Aryas were driven for the most part, 
and such of them as remained were captured and converted 
into serfs. The traditional history of the Mundas discloses 
the migration of these aboriginal people apparently under the 
pressure of the Aryan invaders. 


II 
Aryan KInGpoMsS 


In the Epic period the Aryas had formed into nations or states, 
each with territory and organization of its own. The Kauravas 
Tuled over Indraprastha and the surrounding country. The 
Pafichalas held sway round about Kanouj. The Videhas 
established themselves between the Guntak and the Kisi. The 
Kosalas were supreme in the tract of territory between the Ganges 
and the Guntak. The Kadis settled round Benares. It is not clear 
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that the non-Aryas had kingdoms among those of the Aryas. 
The heart and centre of Arydvarta was the Kuru-Paiichila 
country. We find a belt of non-Aryan kingdoms and tribes of a 
mixed nature on the confines of the Aryan world, whose kings 
are said to have taken part in the Mahabharata War.‘ Chief 
of these were the Uttara Kuru, Uttara Madra, Gandhara and 
Bahlika in the north ; Anga, Magadha and Kikata in the east ; 
Nichya, Apachya, Bhil, Kambhoja and Tangana in the west ; 
and Bhoja, Andhra, Dravida and Satva in the south. In the 
Atharva-Veda * in the hymns about Takman, the fever, we read 
of the following: Mijavant, Mahavrisha, Bahlika, Gandhara, 
Anga, and Magadha to whom the fever is “ delivered like a 
servant, like a treasure”. The countries mentioned by Sugriva, 
while giving the order to proceed in the various directions to 
his Vanara armies, are also interesting as disclosing some of the 
important kingdoms of the Aryas and the non-Aryas in the 
period.® 


Iil 
Tue NISHADAS 


In the Epics we meet with the names of at least five prominent 
non-Aryan tribes with whom the Aryas entered into relations 
either in war or in peace—Naga, Nishada, Vanara, Rakshasa, 
and Gandharva. The following description of a Nishada’ 
is interesting as showing ethnic characteristics similar to those 
of the present-day Indian aboriginal population inhabiting the 
hills. “‘ His nose was flat, his lower lip thick, his chin low, 
his jaws full, his forehead and cheek-bones protruding.” They 
were hill-tribes possessing negro characteristics. The origin 
of these is thus given in the Mahabharata ®*: Vena was the son 
of Atibala by Sunitha, a daughter of Mrityu. The reshis pierced 
the right thigh of the king Vena, and from there came out a 
short, unclean person resembling a charred pole, with reddish 
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eyes and black hair. This new-born child was asked to sit 
(nishida). Hence he was Nishada, and from him were born the 
Nishadas, a cruel mountaineering tribe, and other Mlechchas 
that inhabit the Vindhya hills. In the Veshnu Purana, a 
Nishada is described as of the complexion of a charred stake, 
with flattened features and dwarfish stature, short-armed, 
having Ingh cheek-bones, inconspicuous nose, red eyes and 
tawny hair. He is depicted as black hike a crow in the Bhagavata 
Purdna.® The descendants of Nishada are the wicked tribes 
that are settled in the hills and forests, such as the Nishadas, 
Kiratas, Bhillas, Nahalakas, Bhramaras, Pulindas and others 
given up to vicious and strange habits.11 Guha was the chieftain 
of the Nishadas in the Ramayana. His capital city was Sringi- 
berapura. 


IV 
THe NAGas 


It would appear that there were at least two branches of the 
Naga race, the northern and the southern. Those in the North 
had perhaps orginally established themselves at Takshaéila. 
The chief of these was Vasula. They killed Parikshit, and his 
son Janamejaya is said to have performed a “ serpent sacrifice ”’. 
This only illustrates that Janamejaya avenged the death of his 
father, and in a war that ensued, the Nagas were defeated and 
destroyed. Yakshas, Rakshasas, Pisachas and Nagas appear, 
according to Indian tradition, to have belonged to the same 
family. The story of their origin is narrated below. The valley 
of Kashmir was once a big lake. The god Siva drained the water 
in the lake, and Kagyapa, one of the progenitors of the “‘ Indian 
Man ”’, was asked to people the land thus reclaimed. He had 
several wives, Khadri, Krodhavasa and Khasa. These latter 
are said to have been the mothers respectively of the Nagas, 
Pisachas and Yaksha-Rakshasas. The Nagas were the original 
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inhabitants of North-West India. But owing to the internecine 
quarrels among the brothers, they were superseded in that 
region by the Pigachas. Sir George Grierson }* is inclined to 
believe that they may have been the ancestors of the non-Aryan 
inhabitants of Hunza-Nagar whose language Barusaski has not 
been identified as belonging to any known family of speech. 

In later times the Nagas spread through the whole of North 
India, as the modern races of the hills, who style themselves 
by the name seem to indicate. At present, philologically and 
geographically, the northern Nagas fall into four groups. (1) 
Naga Bodo (northern), comprising the Kaccha and the Kabui. 
(2) Western Nagas, including Angamis, Kezamas, Rengmas and 
Semas. (3) Central Nagas, chief of whom are Ao’s and Lhotas. 
(4) Eastern Nagas, known as Naga-Kuki, the chief tribes being 
Mao and Tangkhul. In the Buddhist scriptures the Nagas 
play a remarkable part, and are depicted as a highly civilized 
race. Many of them were converted by the Buddha to his faith,1* 
and are, according to the Chinese chronicles, the friends and 
allies of the Buddha. The erection of ancient monuments is 
attributed to them, for they were regarded as clever architects 
and artificers.15 They are spoken of as the custodians of the 
relics of the Buddha, and the following story of a contest 
between two Naga kings over the sacred spot of the Buddha 
in Manipallavam is narrated in the Manimekalat ** :— 

“‘ In the nether regions two kings who ruled the Naga country 
contended for the seat, but neither was able to lift it off the 
ground ; loathe to give it up, with eyes all aflame, and breathing 
fury, they led their great armies and fought a bloody battle. 
The great teacher, the Buddha, then appeared before them and 
said, ‘ Cease your strife, this seat is mine.’ Then he sat upon it 
and preached the law.”’ In the Buddhacharita they are spoken 
of as the guardians of treasures. The land of the Nagas is thus 
described in the Jataka: “ Filled with troops of Naga maidens, 
gladdened constantly with their sports day and night, abounding 
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with garlands and covered with flowers, it shines like the lightning 
in the sky. Filled with food and drink, with dance and song 
and instruments of music, with maidens richly attired, it shines 
with dresses and ornaments.” 17 In another place their palaces 
are mentioned as being in water or near trees or in the Vindhya 
hills.1® 

The Nagas are a semi-mythological people in the Sanskrit 
texts, and are referred to as islanders who had their seat in the 
waters in the nether regions. The Puranas consider Ndgadvipa 1° 
as one of the divisions of Bharata Varsha. The river Narmada 
is spoken of as their sister, and there is a legend to the effect 
that king Pratarddana assisted them and went to war with the 
Gandharvas at the instance of Narmada. In the Ramayana 
we read that Ravana, the king of the Rakshasas, conquered their 
capital seat Bhogavati, and the town is thus described ® :— 


‘“* Near Bhogavati stands the place 
Where dwell the hosts of the serpent-race, 
A broad-wayed city, walled and barred, 
Which watchful legions keep and guard. 
The fiercest of the serpent youth, 
Each awful for his venomed tooth; 
And throned in his imperial hall 
Is Vasuki who rules them all.” 


They are frequently mentioned in connexion with the tribes 
in South India. Tamil grammarians have divided the early 
south Indian races under Makkal, Tevar and Nagar. The southern 
Nagas are mentioned as a very hardy and warlike race in the 
period of the Sangam texts. They are described as “ having 
curved lips, large bright teeth and a voice like thunder”. They 
delighted in mischief and were always armed with the noose. 
That they had well-built cities becomes clear from the statement 
in the Silappadikaram that Kaverippattanam, the Chala capital, 

a Was a8 famous and ancient as the metropolis of the Nagas and 
he Naganddu.%1 They were a civilized people, and were, some 
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of them, expert weavers, as is clear from the evidence afforded 
by the Tamil work Sirupanarruppadai, where we read of the 
cloth of very fine texture presented by the Naga, Nila by name. 
The following names of Nagas appear in the Mahabalipuram 
inscription of Rajendra Chéla: Oli, Mugali and Sanka were 
perhaps the three septs among them. The inscription reads 
as follows * :— 

Oh Nagan Madaiyan Alagiya Chéla 

Amir nattu Miwenda Velan 

Oli Nagan Chandrasekaran 

Oh, Nagan Narayanan 

Indu Puravan Sankanagan 

Ucchari Kilavan Mugali Nagan. 

The Nagas are seen in Tamil literature divided into Maravar, 
Eyinar, Oliyar, Oviyar, Paratavar, and Aruvalar. The Maravars 
are represented as the fighting clan of South India, characterized 
by great vigour and hardihood and powers of fighting. ‘“ Of 
strong limbs and hardy frame, fierce-looking like the tiger, 
wearing long and curled locks of hair, the bloodthirsty Maravan 
armed with the bow, ever ready to injure others, shoots his 
arrows at poor and helpless travellers, only to feast his eyes 
with the quivering limbs of his victims.” “The loud twang 
of their powerful bow-string, and the stirrmg sound of their 
double-headed drums, compel even kings with large armies 
to fly.” 24 The Maravars seem thus to have made very successful 
soldiers, and the commander of the forces of one of the Pandya 
kings was a Marava by name Nalai Kilavan Nagan. Eyinar or 
Vedar corresponded in those old times to the Kallars of 
Tinnevelly, and were a band of free-booters, engaged in clearing 
the forests, and hunting and catching wild birds and beasts. 
Cattle-lifting and plunder were their main occupation. They were 
adepts in the black arts and the secret sciences of witchcraft 
and sorcery, and were particularly acquainted with the science 
of omens and signs. They indulged in buffalo sacrifices, and this 
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animal was perhaps their totem, as, for example, it is seen to be 
of the Todas of the Nilgiris. The Paratavar were the fishing 
class; and the Oliyars?5 appear to have been the seafaring 
section among them. The latter are spoken of in the 
Mahavaméa ** as having succeeded the K6ls, and wrested the 
domination of the sea from them. They were fairly dispersed 
over the coasts of South India, as may be inferred from place- 
names like Nagapattanam and Nagarkoil. 

The women of the Nagas should have been looked upon as 
beautiful, as is evidenced by the marriage of Arjuna the Pandava 
with Ulipi the Naga princess and the frequent marriage-relations 
of the Naga women and South Indian princes. The Pallava 
Vira Kircha married a Naga princess. Killi Chola married the 
Naga maiden Pilivalai, the daughter of Valai Vanan by Vasa 
Mailai, and had a son by her.?”?. As Mr Venkayya says,?® “ the 
account of the Epic hero Arjuna marrying a Naga queen, and 
similar stories current about the early Chéla kings in Tamil 
literature, combined with what is stated of Naga connexions with 
the first Pallava kings ... confirm the accepted belief that the 
Nagas were the indigenous rulers of South India, and that they 
were subdued in course of time by the powerful kings from the 
North, eventually losing their individuality by intermarriage with 
the foreigners.” We may conclude from what has been stated 
above, “that the Nagas developed their sea-power, allied 
themselves with the Aryans of Hindustan and with the Chilas 
and the Pallavas in the South, entered into matrimonial relations 
with these princes, and expanded from the sea-coast into the 
interior of India in later times.” ™ 


VI 
Tue GANDHARVAS 


The Gandharvas were a tribe inhabiting the Himalayan 
region round the Uttara-Kuru. The Puranas contain stories 
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of frequent fighting between the Gandharvas and the Nagas. 
The cities of the Gandharvas are referred to as magnificent, 
as the women of the Nagas were considered handsome. These 
are also mythicized in Sanskrit literature, are described as having 
their abode in the sky and aiding the gods by procuring for them 
soma for sacrifice. They are depicted variously as medicine- 
mongers and surgeons and as skilled musicians attending on 
the gods. They seem to have also had prevalent among them 
a system of marriage—the gandharva—which was adapted by 
the Aryas and of which there is good evidence in the Indian 
Epic and Purana stories. 


Vil 
Tur RAKSHASAS 


The Rakshasas were a colony of people inhabiting the region 
extending from Janasthana, which may be placed somewhere 
in the delta of the river Godavari, to Lanka or Ceylon. They 
were a civilized people, and are said to have descended from the 
royal family of Vaigali.*° Their sphere of influence lay over the 
whole of the triangular portion of South India from Nasik on 
the west, the mouths of the Godavari on the east to Lanka 
far in the south that was the capital of their king. The tribes 
Daitya, Danava, and Rakshasa were kith and kin.*! The 
Rakshasas were also known in Indian tradition as Brahma- 
rakshasas. They disturbed the Aryan ceremonies and sacrifices, 
and some of the tribe are described as cannibals.®* 


Vili 
THe VANARAS 
The Vanaras were akin to the Rakshasas, both being descend- 
ants of Pulastya.** In the Ramayana, for this reason, perhaps, 


Ravana and Sugriva are spoken of as “ brothers ’’,°4 or at least 
as of the same family. The Jaina Ramayana calls the kingdom 
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of Sugriva the kingdom of the monkey-flag. This device on 
the tribal banner may have, among other reasons, led to the forces 
being called the monkey-army.®®> The Vanaras are seen classified 
in the Ramayana into various septs, Hari, Plavanga, Kapi, 
Rkshas and Golangiilas, all these names being taken as synonyms 
for ‘“‘ monkey ”. They were forest-dwellers and had Kishkindha 
as the seat of their king. They were closely allied to the Sabaras, 
another non-Aryan tnbe that also welcomed the Aryan civilizing 
influences. 


IX 
CausES or COLLISION 


Mutual rivalry among the Aryas and the non-Aryas formed the 
cause of wars in the previous period. The conception of war as 
an engine for destroying the heathen or barbarian, which 
prevailed in ancient Greece and Rome, is seen to operate in India 
also. The Mahabharata says **: ‘‘ War was invented by Indra 
for destroying the barbarians, and weapons and armour were 
created for the same end. Hence merit is acquired by the 
destruction of these.” The hostile relations of the two 
peoples varied according to circumstances. Hardy colonists 
would certainly have penetrated into the thick jungles and shown 
their non-Aryan brethren features of their civilization and 
culture. The plot of the Ramayana, for example, shows the 
attempt of the Aryas of the North to expand into the non- 
Aryan regions lying in the South. It is the first literary record 
of the crossing by the Aryas of north India beyond the Vindhya 
mountain, which was in this period the southern boundary of 
Arydvarta, and their armed invasion into south India.*? 

Hunting excursions, which were a pastime with members 
of the rich families of the Aryas, may have similarly helped 
on the acquaintance of the two peoples resulting in war or peace. 
Of such the Epics abound in innumerable instances. 

Next, it was customary for Aryan sages to choose the jungle 
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for their penance,®* and there were complaints from rishis 
performing austerities that the non-Aryas interrupted their 
religious rites. Visvamitra requested Dasgaratha for the loan of 
Raéma’s services to put down the Rakshasas who shot at his 
sacrificial altar balls of flesh and clots of blood, and against 
whom all his curses were in vain.*® While Rima was residing 
in the summit of Chitrakiita during his exile, the hermits living 
round piteously complained to him of the harassment to which 
the andrya savages so frequently subjected them.“ Khara the 
Rakshasa chief was bent on molesting the sages that had 
chosen Janasthaina for their austerities. Surrounded by others 
of his tribe, of horrid forms and features, he destroyed the 
ceremonies of the Aryan priests, cast away in confusion the 
sacrificial utensils and extinguished the sacred fire with water. 
Another instance is seen in the occasion for fight between the 
Pandava prince Arjuna and the Nishada chief Ekalavya.“ 
Arjuna is said to have visited the country of Ekalavya, 
and conquered in battle a son of the Nishada king. This resulted 
in a war in which Arjuna fought furiously. The undaunted 
Pandava took the Nishada king himself and protected the 
sacrifices performed by the Aryan priests. 

The sensuality and lust of some of the non-Aryan chiefs 
afforded another ground of quarrel. Ravana’s attempt to seduce 
Sita and Kichaka’s effort to outrage Draupadi are classical 
instances in point. We have a third where Jayadratha, the king 
of the mixed tribes Sindhu-Sauviras, tries to carry off Draupadi 
to the forest in the absence of her husbands during the period 
of their exile, and “ commits therefore an act unworthy of an 
Arya’. He is pursued and confronted by Bhima and Arjuna, 
forced to submit and finally put to death.* 

The frequent quarrels among the non-Aryas themselves 
invited no doubt the intervention of the Aryas. This finds a 
glorious instance in Rama’s alliance with the Vanara king 
Sugriva against his brother Vali.** 
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Non-ARYAN RESISTANCE 


The Aryan colonization of new lands could have gone on not 
without a hard and serious attempt at resistance on the part of 
the non-Aryan trmbes and chiefs. The wars which Bhima had 
to wage with Hidimba and Baka, and those that were fought 
with Khara and Diishana by Rama illustrate the extension of 
Aryan supremacy into the regions of non-Aryan tribes, who 
resisted the advance of the Aryas, but were at last vanquished. 
The Pandavas are said to have burnt the Khandava forest 
inhabited by Nagas and other forest-tribes who obstructed 
the advance of the Aryan conquerors and objected to the 
conflagration which was ultimately carried out by the Pandavas, 
on the advice of their friend and guide Krishna. The latter had 
apparently to fight with a Naga king Kaliya on the banks of 
the Jumna as the legend of this Yadava prince having destroyed 
the “black serpent” Kaliya clearly shows. Krishna over- 
came this dreadful non-Aryan chief, and the story is taken to 
symbolize the destruction of evil and the emanation of light 
and virtue in the world. Aryan mtrusion and non-Aryan 
opposition is evident in the story of Agastya 44 and Vatapi and 
Tivala, two Asura chiefs whom Agastya is said to have reduced 
to ashes. Vatapi and Ilvala were two Asura brothers living in 
the Dandaka forest disturbing the ceremonies of the Aryan 
sages and destroying the rishis that had settled there for peaceful 
penance. They took the guise of learned Brahmans and invited 
the rishi Agastya to dinner at a érdddha (annual obsequies). 
Vatapi disguised himself as a ram which having been sacrificed 
was partaken of by the guests. After the feast was over, Ilvala 
called out for Vatapi who would come out, being transformed 
into an Asura, ripping open the bowels of those that had eaten 
of him. This trick was futile on Agastya who was able by the 
force of his prayers to digest his food. Ilvala as usual called 
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out for his brother, but the latter could not return to life. 
Tivala sought to wreak his vengeance on Agastya, but was burnt 
by the fire that flashed from the powerful eye of that sage. This 
story is an example of a confused admixture of myth and fable, 
history and fact. If we disentangle what is legend and fairy tale in 
this story, we shall discover that it is intended to illustrate 
little more than the molestation that was caused by the 
non-Aryan Asura chiefs, and the effective way in which the Aryas 
overcame them. 


XI 
ALLIANCES 


But the evidence is strong of peaceful intercourse as well. 
The friendship of some of the non-Aryan chiefs with the Aryas 
is evidenced by Guha’s kindness and Sabari’s offerings to Rama. 
The Nishada king Guha received Rama, Sita and Lakshmana 
with cordial welcome, provided them with boats and rowed them 
across the ferry on the Ganges. Bharata in his journey to the 
forest in search of his brother received a similar reception at 
the hands of this non-Aryan chieftain. The story of Sabari *® 
is an epitome of a non-Aryan tribe that had been completely 
influenced by Aryan culture. Apparently, she belonged to the 
tribe of the Sabaras whose main occupation was hunting and 
bird-catching, and who are represented now by a tribe of the 
same name inhabiting the hills of Central India. She is styled 
a gramani, led the pious and virtuous life of a nun and considered 
herself blessed by acquaintance with the prince of the Aryas. 
The Vanaras must have exhibited a ready disposition to welcome 
Aryan civilization since they entered into a league with Rama 
and aided him in his expedition against Lanka. Rama reinstated 
the Vanara king Sugriva on the throne of Kishkindha and 
received his assistance against the “‘ black tribes ” further south. 
The Danava chieftain Kabandha having been defeated in battle 
agrees to act as the intellectual guide of Raima and Lakshmana 
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in their quest of Sité. It was he that directed the brothers 
to Sugriva. Every Hindu is well aware of the service which 
the faithful Hunuman rendered to Rama in discovering Sita 
who had been carried away and kept in captivity at Lanka by 
Ravana. Vibhishana strongly disapproved of Ravana’s unwise 
and unlawful acts against Rama. The words of Vibhishana ** 
show how wholesome and reasonable the grounds were on which 
he wanted his brother to desist from undertaking the ruinous 
war with Rama. His advice discloses a very high standard of 
equity and fairness which were incomprehensible to Ravana 
who was paving the way for his own fall, “ like a man who, being 
seized by extreme thirst, attempts to quench it unconsciously 
with a cup of poison.”” His words of advice, as harsh to the ear 
as wholesome in effect, would never appeal to Ravana, who like 
an elephant bathed in fresh water would only throw mud on 
his own back. Vibhishana therefore deserted his brother and 
threw himself at the feet of the Aryan prince and became his 
confidant. Many non-Aryan chiefs allied themselves with either 
of the combatants and took part in the “ Great War ”’. 


XII 


THe PourticAL Morauiry oF THE AGE 


The dealings in war and peace were marked by a standard 
of political morality and of moral duty in which the non-Aryas 
were not much behind their Aryan fellows.47 The conditions 
regarding the agents of warfare in this period may be set forth 
in the following manner :— 


(1) Everything in warfare should be fair and open. 


(2) There should be some distinguishing badge or sign on 
both sides. 


(3) The efficiency of the army depended on drilling, organiza- 
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tion and leadership. The king was the high commander and 
directly led the army to the battle-field in many cases. In others, 
the work was entrusted to able commanders. 

(4) All should conform to the regulations of war. 


In the Epics there is clear enunciation of the principles which 
were to guide the invaders. Here we have certain rules 
framed for the combatants corresponding to “ military codes ”’. 
This is clear from the Mahabhdarata,** where among the articles 
of agreement between the Pandavas and the Kauravas are :— 


(1) We will make war on each other without stratagem or 
treachery. 

(2) No man shall take up arms against another without 
giving him notice. 

(3) When one is engaged with another, no third man shall 
interfere. 


These regulations may be broadly classified as preventive 
and positive. Under the first head are included all the rules 
which may have been in observance even among primitive 
peoples, while the latter are a feature only in a society of an 
advanced character. The philosophy of war in ancient India 
is made up of both classes of rules. Not only the Aryas but the 
non-Aryas appear to have been guided by such noble ideas of 
international equity. In fact, Vali’s discourse with Rama 
shows that the non-Aryas were no strangers to those rules of 
public morality, which, it was held, were observed or ought 
to be observed by the Aryas of the age. The ancient Indians 
had highly developed rules to ensure fairness in fighting. It 
was agreed that only warriors placed in similar circumstances 
should encounter each other in fair and open combat. A king 
should fight with a king, a car-warrior with one of his own class, 
a fighter on an elephant should have for his antagonist one 
of the same order, a cavalry officer should be met by a cavalry 
officer, and a foot soldier by a foot soldier. 
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XIII 
Tar Eruics or WARFARE 


The treatment accorded to combatants on the enemy-side 
has differed in the different ages of the history of India. In 
the age of the Rxg-Veda, when there were no advanced notions 
of intertribal morality, there was even wholesale destruction. 
In the wars that were fought between the Aryas and the Dasyus 
the opposing parties were actuated only by the desire to extirpate 
the foe, by means fair or foul. The idea then was that war was 
an engine invented by Indra to extermmate the Dasyus, and it 
was for being destroyed that they were born. In the Epic age 
it is found that the treatment accorded to inhabitants of occupied 
and conquered places was more humane. 

The conversation between Vali and Rama * discloses to us 
that the hard blow that Rama gave and that shot Vali dead was 
an offence against international law even as known to the Vanara 
chief. Vali asks : 

“What advantage hast thou obtained by stabbing me 
behind my back, O Rama! I have given thee no offence, 
whether in thy capital or country. Thou oughtest to know, 
O King, that righteousness is among the badges of the true 
Kshatriya, who would never strike at one that is free from 
fault. Thy valour, alas! has been displayed against one who 
was hard beset by a fighting enemy, and who never cared to 
take up arms against thee.” 

Ravana’s attempted seduction of Sit& was an act of war, 
and morally reprehensible, but a casus belli had been given him 
also in the mutilation of the members of his sister Sirpanakha. 


XIV 
Non-Aryan Ipgas or Conbvuct 


Even as regards those principles of equity which should 
govern the relations of nations in peaceful times, the non-Aryas 
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appear to have possessed advanced ideas. It was accepted 
that to put to death an envoy was opposed to the general 
conduct of kings, and was condemnable by the whole world. 
Ravana spared the life of Hanuman when it was pointed out to 
him that he was an envoy from Rama, and that the person of an 
emissary was sacred and inviolable.*! But there were certain 
recognized punishments that could be meted out to an offending 
envoy, such as causing mutilation of limbs, cropping of the 
hair, etc. Therefore Ravana gave the order for deforming 
Hanuman.® 

A sense of moral duty among the non-Aryas of the age is 
proved by the desertion of Vibhishana and the wholesome advice 
of Kumbhakama and Maricha to Ravana. Kumbhakarma 
gave a moral discourse on the wicked conduct of Ravana when 
he was awakened by the latter to fight against Rama.®* He 
admonished his brother that even at the outset he had done a 
thoughtless and wicked deed, elated by the pomp, power, and 
pride of Royalty, and unmindful of the inglorious consequences 
which he had then to take. Only that king, he said, could be called 
clever and calculating who would act in the present after having 
mastered the past and presaged the future. The reluctant Maricha 
had to be driven on pain of death to be instrumental in Ravana’s 
lustful attempt at the abduction of Sita. Maricha gave the timely 
advice, only to be rejected :— 


“‘ Flatterers are plenty in this world, O King, but few are 
those that would give counsel, good and healthy, though 
bitter; and fewer still are those that pay heed to such 
willingly.” 54 


A high feeling of political duty is shown in Kumbhakarna’s 
adhering to Ravana. When the latter peremptorily said, “ Let 
the dead past bury its dead ; do what is best under the circum- 
stances on hand,” Kumbhakama yielded and observed that what 
he said was well-intentioned and due to brotherly affection. 
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He waited only for his behest.55 Is not a keen sense of chivalry 
evident in Ravana’s refraining from the murder of Sita when 
he found his overtures repeatedly rejected ? 

The Aryan bard may explain away the good points of his foes 
and the weaknesses of his own heroes ; but he is really testifying 
to the advanced character of the non-Aryas when he says that they 
were really Aryas, but under the influence of a curse.5* He is also 
conceding another large point when he describes the rule of the 
non-Aryan king as magnificent, the might of his arm as invinc- 
ible, and the country of Lanka as prosperous and happy. 


XV 
SociaL RELATIONS IN THE AGE 


The social relations of the non-Aryas and the Aryas had much 
improved since the Vedic period. Then we had only a few 
stray references to admixture of blood, but in the Epics there 
are several instances of such, leading perhaps to regular and 
permanent relationships. Santanu, the king of Hastinapura, 
married Satyavati, a fish-woman. Vyasa is depicted as the 
son of Parasara by a fish-girl, who was employed at a ferry on 
the Jumna.®? Bhima married Hidimbi, the sister of a powerful 
Rakshasa, on condition that she should not disclose her native 
ill-breeding, but behave like a woman of high birth and gentle 
breeding.** This is of special interest as conceding that non-Aryan 
women were capable of acquiring (or assuming) the noble and 
dignified bearing of the Arya, and becoming accomplished and 
refined like the latter. Arjuna married Ulipi, a Naga princess. 
He is likewise said to have gone to Manipur or Manaliir,®* married 
the daughter of the raja there, and begot Babhruvahana by her. 
Abhimanyu, a son of Arjuna, was married to Uttara, a daughter 
of the Matsya king Virata.©° Ravana was the son of Viéravas 
by Kaikasi, a Rakshasi.*t More instances of the kind might be 
mentioned. It may be that some of these stories of marriages 
contain miraculous and mythical elements, but these could have 
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found currency in India only at a time when the union of an 
Arya with a non-Aryan woman was not altogether foreign 
to the Aryan sentiment. It is possible that there was for a long 
time marriage-relationship between the royal line of the Kurusand 
that of the Matsya country, as is evidenced by ParaSara’s marriage 
with a fish-woman, Santanu’s with Matsyagandhi, and Abhi- 
manyu’s with Uttara, the daughter of Virata, king of the Matsya 
country.®? 
XVI 
Epic CoLours AND CoMPLEXIONS 


The frequent unions of persons belonging to different classes 
and races are indicated, perhaps, in the different complexions 
of the characters in the Epic poems. Rama, Krishna and Vyasa 
were dark; Balarama was white. Arjuna’s colour is given 
variously as white and dark. Of heroines, Draupadi was dark, 
while Sita’s complexion was a golden yellow. A fairly good 
idea of the change that had taken place in the complexion 
and ethnic features of the Aryas of the age could be formed 
from the description given of the heroes and heroines in the 
Mahabharata. ‘‘ Here is Yudhishthira, king of the Kurus, 
in complexion pure as gold, stalwart and strong in body like the 
undaunted lion, with a prominent nose and large, long and 
reddish eyes. Here is Bhima (Vrikodara), whose gait is like that 
of an elephant in rut, fair as burnished gold, with broad and big 
shoulders, perfect in every limb, and with stout and long arms. By 
his side is the great archer Arjuna, young and dark in complexion, 
resembling the leader of an elephant-herd, with shoulders high 
like a lion, and eyes long like a lotus petal. Beside Kunti, the 
two princes Nakula and Sahadeva, looking like Vishnu and 
Indra, stand unequalled in the whole world for beauty, valour 
and virtue. Here is Draupadi, perfect in plan and noble in build, 
dark and graceful like the lily, with eyes like the lotus, very 
Lakshmi incarnate. Close by her is Subhadra, the sister of 
Krishna, the wielder of the discus, whose body is of the hue of 
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gold, and who is a phantom of delight even like the Moon. 
Here is the daughter of the Naga king, a wife of Arjuna, who is 
as pure gold, and by her is Chitrangada whose complexion is like 
that of a fresh-plucked madhiika flower. Here is the chief wife 
of Bhima, the daughter of the general who vied with Krishna 
in valour, with complexion like that of a lily full-blown. Here 
stands the wife of Sahadeva, the daughter of Jarisandha of 
Magadha, graceful like the champaka flower. Beside her is the 
wife of Nakula, twined like a creeper to the former, beautiful 
like a blue lotus. Here is the daughter of the Virata king, 
fair like molten gold, the widow of Abhimanyu, who laid down 
his life in the field of fighting. Besides, there are a hundred or 
more of white-robed ladies, the widows of the Kaurava princes 
slain in battle.” ° 

In the Brihadaéranyaka Upanishad ** we have passages which 
show how the colour of the Aryas of the Madhyadeéa changed 
gradually owing to the mingling of castes and various other causes. 
“ If the parents wish that they should have a son white in com- 
plexion, having knowledge only of one Veda, they should take 
boiled rice with milk and butter. If they wish to have a son 
reddish in complexion and with tawny eyes, but knowing two 
Vedas, boiled rice should be taken with curd and butter. If 
the desire be for a dark son, with red eyes, but having knowledge 
of three Vedas, the food advised is boiled rice mixed with water 
and curd. Ifthe parents wish to have a learned son famous as a 
speaker, having the qualities of a Kshatriya, and possessing 
knowledge of all the Vedas, they are advised to add a little meat 
to the rice and butter. If the craving is for a learned and 
accomplished girl, sesame should be mixed with the rice and 
butter.” These texts show that the offspring were of different 
complexions, white (sukla), reddish (Kapila), and dark (éydma). 
White complexion and full knowledge of the Veda, which were 
the peculiar features of the Aryas of the previous epoch, are not 
now seen necessarily to go together ; nor do dark complexion 
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and ignorance of the Veda, the peculiarities of the non-Aryan 
peoples of the Vedic period. A dark son with reddish eyes, 
as the passage shows, may have more knowledge of the Vedas 
than one with a white complexion. This is probably why in the 
Kathaka Samia a Vaisya is descmbed as white, while the 
Rajanya or Kshatriya is of the smoke-colour. The gradual 
change in the complexion of the Aryas is illustrated in 
a passage in the Mababharata ** where the colour of Vishnu 
is said to change from age to age. In the Krita yuga 
it was white ; in the Treta, yellow ; in the Dvapara, red; and 
in the Kali age it is black. 

The influence of the food eaten on the nature, colour and the 
intellectual qualities and attamments of the offspring is also 
in evidence in the above passages. As Dr Hutton says of a belief 
among the Sema Nagas, “ the ill-consequences which are held to 
follow the use of certain animals and birds as food more often 
attend the offspring of the eaters than the eaters themselves.” ® 
This was among the various grounds on which interdining and 
the taking of forbidden food were so particularly interdicted 
in the social hfe of ancient India. It may also be pointed out 
that the long sojourn in the hot plains may have transformed 
the complexion of the white Aryas by covering it with the 
shadowed livery of the burnished sun. 


XVII 
Some New CriterRi4A OF CASTE 


The anxiety of Arjuna to preserve the purity of castes probably 
points to a tendency already existing towards a confusion of 
castes. ‘‘ When impiety prevails, O Krishna, the women of the 
family become corrupt; women corrupted, there will be inter- 
mingling of castes; confusion of castes leads families to hell.’’*® 
The intermixture of castes that was taking place is also hinted 
in a conversation between Yudhishthira and Nahusha (in 
the form of a serpent) when they met in a forest.°® Nahusha 
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asks the Pandava the definition of the word Brahmana, and he 
should release his brother Bhima, who had been caught by him, 
only if a satisfactory answer was given. Yudhishthira replies : 
‘“‘ Honesty, charity, integrity, patience and good conduct, 
forbearance and meditation, it is these that make a Brahmana.” 
Nahusha asks, “If the four-fold classification is authentic, 
and is the basis of the society, what to say when these 
qualities are found in the Sidras?’”? Yudhishthira says, 
finally, ‘“‘ A Brahmana may sometimes lack the good qualities 
found in a Sidra. A Brahmana is not to be known as 
such merely by his name or from the accident of birth, nor 
is a Siidra by his. Where virtue and righteous conduct is found, 
there is the Brahmana. A Sidra is he who is without them.” 
“It was impossible at the time to determine exactly the caste 
to which a person belonged by the fact of birth alone, owing to 
the admixture of castes that had taken place.” We read else- 
where in the same Epic, “ not birth, not sacrament, not learning 
make one dvya (twice-born), but righteous conduct alone 
makes it.” 7° ‘ Be he a Sidra or a member of any other class, 
he that serves as a raft on a raftless current or helps to ford 
the unfordable, certainly deserves respect in every way.” 7 
It was getting to be slowly recognized that what really 
counts is righteous conduct and not credal faith. Siidras 
worthy of respect were invited for the sacrifices performed 
by the Kshatriya princes of the age.” As these novel ideas and 
features appeared, a new criterion of caste came to be formed, 
viz. conduct and occupation. ‘“ The four orders have been 
created by me in accordance with the nature of men and their 
predisposition to duties,” says the Lord in the Gia.72 That good 
character and worthy behaviour were the true tests of an Arya 
becomes clear in Manu’s code where we have the following: 
“Behaviour unworthy of an Arya, harshness, cruelty, habitual 
neglect of the prescribed duties betray in this world a man 
of low and impure origin.” 74 Caste became a question of conduct 
or character. 
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XVIII 


Potyanpry, PotyaamMy, 4ND MonocaMy 


Monogamy was the rule in Aryan social life in the age of the 
Epics and the Brahmanas; and we read that “a woman who 
is not loyal to her husband incurs the sin of killing an embryo, 
and certainly portends misery’’. It is also stated that “‘ the same 
sin overtakes the man that is untrue to his wife who is devoted, 
chaste and pure”’.’® But there are relics of polygamy even in 
the Vedic scriptures. In the A:tareya Brahmana we read, “‘ One 
man may have more than one wife, but one woman has never 
more than one husband.” 7° 

It is possible that the polyandry of Draupadi was the relic 
of a custom borrowed from the non-Aryas. Polyandry was 
certainly an unknown thing in Arydvaria, but was not uncommon 
outside the pale of Brahmanic civilization, and was the prevalent 
custom among the Uttara-Kurus. The practice may have filtered 
into this region from the borderland of Tibet which has given 
the name to one distinct kind of polyandry.?7 We are told in 
the Mahabharata that the Pandava brothers were given birth 
to in the Himalayan region, and they were brought by Brahmana 
sages to the court of Dhritarashtra and presented to Bhishma.7® 
Hence the Pandavas were always slighted by the Kauravas as 
people whose antecedents were not clearly traceable. It is 
probable that the practice of polyandry was got from the non- 
Aryan people on the Himalayas in the neighbourhood.”? That 
this was a custom prevalent in the family of the Pandavas is 
indicated in a short conversation between Yudhishthira and 
Drupada, the king of Pafichala, when the former proposed that 
Draupadi that had been won by Arjuna’s valour shall be the 
wife of all the five brothers.®° 

Drurpapa: One man may have many duly wedded wives, 
but it is nowhere stated that one woman may have more than 
one husband. Neither in scriptures nor in current practice is 
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it accepted. O Kunti’s son, well-versed in the moral codes, 
wherefrom is this your sanction for a deed that is contrary to 
practice and precept ? 

YupuisHyTHIRA : It is beyond our power to discover the origins 
of this practice. We only follow the old and righteous path 
taken by our ancestors. I do not tell an untruth, nor do I allow 
my mind to be led astray. What I say is the behest of my 
mother, and is therefore my earnest wish. I have heard of this 
custom as prevalent in our family, from the great sage Vyasa 
himself. It has therefore to be accepted unquestioningly. 
Let no doubts haunt your mind on the point. 

Apparently, it came as a surprise to the king of the Pafichala 
country, who was, however, persuaded to give his daughter 
in marriage to all the five. 

The change from primitive marriage-forms to monogamy and 
settled family-life is apparently indicated in the following story 
in the Mahabharata.®*! Formerly, women used to go about freely. 
They were not so secluded in their life as now, yet they were 
not regarded sinful, for that was the sanctioned custom of the 
times. That very custom is followed to-day by birds and beasts 
without any exhibition of jealousy, and is yet regarded with 
respect among the Uttara-Kurus. The present practice is 
attributed to Svetaketu, the son of the great risht Uddalaka. 
The son like the father was an ascetic of great merit. One day 
in the presence of Uddalaka, a Brahmana that had come to 
him held his wife by hand and told her, “‘ Let us go.” Beholding 
his mother seized by hand and led away, forcibly as it were, 
the son was moved by wrath. Seeing his son indignant, Uddalaka 
said, “‘ Be not angry, my son, this is a practice sanctioned by 
antiquity.” Svetaketu disapproved of this custom and 
established in the world the present practice of family-life for 
men and women. This story does not show that before the 
age of the Great Epic the prevalent form of social life was 
matriarchal in India, and that the patriarchal form of family 
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was established only now.®? It is to be taken as reminiscent 
of the primitive practices that prevailed in distant antiquity 
in this country. It agrees well with the evolution of marriage- 
forms postulated by anthropologists of modern times. 


xXIx 
Tor Status oF WoMEN 


Women were held in great respect in family and social life 
in the age of the Mantras. The wife was the mistress of the house- 
hold, and had full sway over her husband’s father, mother, 
brothers and sisters. Women moved out freely and witnessed 
sacrifices and ceremonies, and took part in social functions.®4 
In the period of the Epics they had ceased to exercise such control 
over the members of their families as before, and a householder 
led by the words of a woman was despised.®5 It would appear that 
the seclusion of women had then become a recognized social 
custom, and they had not the freedom as their kind had in the 
previous period. Statements to the following effect are met with 
in Epic literature: ‘ Women who could not be noticed even in 
their parlour by the Sun, are now seen by the men in the street, 
and Sita, who was generally not visible even to the gods that 
measure the sky, was seen on foot in the royal road by the 
whole population of Ayodhya.” This practice of seclusion was, 
however, not insisted upon in emergencies and occasions of 
crises, such as the outbreak of a war, svayamvara (self-choice of 
the husband), sacrifices and marriages.** Though the reference 
in these passages is to the women of the royal household, it is 
reasonable to suppose that what applied to them should have 
been applicable to the general run of woman-kind. 

The delineation by Valmiki of the character of the heroines 
of his Epic is indicative of a change that had come in the ideas 
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regarding the status of Indian women. A slight fall from the 
Vedic standard is noticeable in the Satapatha Brahmana ®” and 
the Maitrayant Samhita.*® Perhaps the character of Kaikeyi 
prompted by Kubja marks the transition to a stage when women 
came to be not held in such high esteem as before. Before 
the evil and venomous insinuations against Rama and his mother, 
Kausalya, were poured into her ears, Kaikeyi was a virtuous and 
graceful character. She always treated Rama equally with her 
own son Bharata, and was at first overcome with Joy when 
the happy tidings of Rama’s coronation was carried to her by 
Kubja, her servant-woman. She gave her a valuable pearl- 
necklace for having heralded the news. Besides, she is seen to 
remark that it was highly becoming that the old king, following 
the good and wholesome rule of the Ikshvakus, should crown 
his eldest son as the heir-apparent. Kubja found it very hard 
to drive venom into a pure and clean mind, to persuade the 
good queen that woe would betide her if Ayodhya was left to be 
ruled by Rama ! 

Daéaratha is made to exclaim, ‘“‘ Women are not at all bad as 
a class. I am speaking only of Kaikeyi.” Kaikeyi alone is an 
exception to the general woman-kind who are good.®® Later, 
women as a whole are described as attached to men in prosperity, 
but deserting in adversity, and Sita, the ideal of Indian women, 
is an exception. Later still, a few of the common foibles 
of women are seen attributed to Sita. Lakshmana is forced to 
exclaim, “‘ Women are generally devoid of virtue, fickle and harsh 
by nature and disruptive in family,”’ with reference to the rather 
harsh and cruel words Sita used against him when he refused 
to go away, leaving her alone, fully knowing that Rama could not 
have been defeated by Maricha, and that the call for help could 
not be his.*! Of course, the attitude of Sita is common and is 
easily explained. But it seems that the words were not worthy 
of that pure, noble and dignified character. 
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xx 
Toe GANDHARVA ForM oF MARRIAGE 


The Epics show that the Gdndharva form of marriage—the 
voluntary union in wedlock of a woman and her lover—was known 
to the Aryas of the time, e.g. that of Dushyanta and Sakuntala. 
This form of marriage is seen in the svayamvara or choice by the 
woman herself of the husband, prevalent among the Kshatriyas. 
The svayamvara was of two kinds. In the one form, the bride 
selected her husband, having been already acquainted with the 
many qualities of his head, hand and heart, from among the 
suitors that were present at an assembly invoked for the purpose. 
In the second, a tournament was held to test the military ability 
of the candidates, Chivalry and valour were the test of a 
suitable Kshatriya, and he who won at the tournament had 
perforce to be accepted as the husband. The success at the 
tournament testified to the ability of the bridegroom chosen. 
This institution may have been borrowed from the Gandharvas, 
as the very term denoting the marriage indicates.®* 


XXI 
INTERDINING 


The Hindu society has laid down strict regulations in 
the matter of food. Social gatherings and convivial parties 
could not have existed in those distant times, and these were 
looked down upon. “ Eating together ’’ was generally prohibited, 
even among the members of the same class.®? Mass-feeding was 
unknown except perhaps on occasions of sacrifices and marriage 
festivities. 

The food that was taken was supposed to possess & 
powerful influence on the character and intellect of the 
person used to it. Man is what he eats. Taking forbidden 
food did certainly tend, according to the Indian notions, 
to lower one’s psychic powers and intellectual qualities. 
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Hence, we find rules prohibiting food of certain kinds, in certain 
seasons and from certain hands. There are elaborate regulations 
regarding lawful and forbidden food for the various classes of 
the Hindu society in whatever status they be, brahmachari, 
grihastha or yogi. The general feeling of repugnance to habits 
of interdining is illustrated in the question, ‘“‘ Where is the chance 
of supreme bliss for Brahmans that partake of food from an 
outcaste?’’°* It is distinctly stated that Rama, following 
the practice of the Kshatriya princes, refused to take the food 
offered him by Guha the Nishada chief.*5 

The general rule was that unclean and forbidden food must 
be avoided. But we have in the Chchandogya Upanishad 
an instance of a Brahmana in dire necessity eating prohibited 
food. The story is thus narrated : When the Kuru country had 
been overrun by locusts, Ushasti Chakrayana took to begging 
alms with his wife at Ibhyagrama from some unknown 
chieftain. The chief, who had already partaken of some of 
the beans he had with him, said, ‘‘I have no more beans 
than what remains after I have eaten.” Ushasti said, “ Give 
them to me,” and he ate the beans that were offered. He was 
told then that there was something to drink, and if he pleased, 
he might quench his thirst. Ushasti replied, ‘“‘ If I drank of it, 
I should have drunk of what was left by another, and therefore 
unclean.”’ The chief asked, ‘‘ Were not those beans unclean for 
the same reason?” Ushasti’s answer was, ‘“‘ No, for I should not 
have lived if I had not eaten the beans, but the drinking of 
water would be for mere pleasure.” The inference is, as Sankara 
writes in his commentary,®* that “‘ the sin does not pollute the 
man in such straits”. This and other instances such as those 
of Ajigarta, Vamadeva, Visvimitra, and Bharadvija are 
explained by the general principle of dpaddharma by which “ he 
who, when in danger of losing his life, accepts food from any 
person whatsoever is no more tainted by sin than the sky is 
by mud ”.°? 
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XXII 


Reticious Bevizrs AND PRACTICES 


We may next glance at the mutual influence on religious 
beliefs and practices. We find that some of the non-Aryas had 
not only adopted the religious beliefs and observances of the 
Aryas but had attained great proficiency in the Vedas and the 
Brahmanical sciences. All the sons of Visravas are mentioned 
as having knowledge of the Vedas and as diligent in religious 
rites.°° Vibhishana is represented by Sirpanakha in her inter- 
view with Rama and Lakshmana as one who is virtuous and 
does not follow the practice of the Rakshasas.°® Ravana 
approaches Sita reciting the Vedas in order to inspire confidence 
in her. He is advised not to slaughter Sita, having mastered the 
Vedas and being an eminent hero in religious rites. He was 
so very proficient in the Vedic lore that a certain reclassification 
of the Yajur-Vedic texts has been attributed to him. He is 
said to have been buried with the ceremonies in vogue among the 
“* twice-born ”’, and learned Brahmans officiated as priests at the 
ceremony.!! Likewise the erudition of Kavasha Ailisha is 
made much of in the A:tareya Brahmana. The story about him 
runs as follows: He was the son of Ilisha by a slave-girl. The 
rishis were performing a sacrifice on the banks of the river 
Sarasvati. Ailiisha came there, but the priests would not admit 
him to their company as he was “ low-born” ! But he was so 
well versed in the Vedic lore and was such a great adept in the 
holy sasiras that by dint of his prayers he was able to divert 
the river from its original course to where he stood. The rishis 
saw the miracle, and realizing that Ailiisha was a man of extra- 
ordinary merit, took him into their company and permitted 
him to take part in the sacred rites. 

We have in Vidura an instance of a man not belonging to any 
of the “ twice-born ” castes instructed in the Vedas and famous 
for his philosophy. In the Pafichaviméa Brahmana there is 
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the story of Vatsa who was accused of as being a Siidra’s son, 
and therefore unfit to take part in Vedic rituals. But he 
established his purity and manifested his greatness by walking 
unhurt through the flumes of a fire-ordeal. Likewise, Janaéruti 
Pautrayana, a Sidra king, was taught by the Brahmana priest 
Raikva “ the deity that he worshipped ”’.104 

We may now consider how far the Aryas and the non-Aryas 
influenced each other in regard to the pantheon of the age. 
In the Epics we read for the first time of Kubera the god of Riches, 
the treasurer of the gods.!°° He is one of the Eight Guardians 
of the quarters—Indra, Agni, Yama, Nirriti, Varuna, Vayu, 
Kubera, and Iéana, and 1s assigned to the North filled in tradition 
by Soma (Moon).!°* He is represented as Vaisgravana and as a 
brother of Ravana. The Brahmanaspati of the Veda now 
becomes transformed into Vinayaka or the Elephant-god, and 
is represented as the brother of Guruguha or Skanda and as a 
son of Rudra.’°? Vedic Rudra came to be identified with 
Bhairava, the terrible aspect of Siva, and the favourite deity 
of Ravana, Bana and Padma.18 


XXIII 
RAvANA, THE Kine or LANKA 


Ravana was a non-Aryan chieftain who had enormous might 
of arm and of mind. He was both a physical and intellectual 
giant. Epic literature depicts him in some places as possessed 
of ten heads, and he is given the names Daégagriva, Dadasya, 
Dasganana, Dasamukha, VimSadbhuja, etc. The usual names 
are Dagagriva and Ravana. The fact that he had only one head, 
two eyes and two hands is clear from the description, given of 
Ravana by Hanuman, at first sight. This is of great value, 
and has to be taken to be an authentic account of Ravana, 
for Hanuman has had no knowledge of Ravana before, and had 
no prepossessions at the time he saw the king of the Rakshasas. 
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Ravana is described as lying asleep, big like the Mandara 
mountain, and decked in precious ornaments. The breath that 
came out of his mouth resembled that of the infuriated serpent. 
He had stretched out his two stout and strong arms resembling 
the elephant’s trunk, adorned with golden armlets, besmeared 
with the most fragrant sandals and scents and showing the 
scars of many a wound received in battle. He wore a golden 
crown set with pearls and precious stones, and his face 
beamed with the dazzling earrings that he wore. It is indeed 
difficult to explain why ten heads were assigned to this 
Rakshasa king. They may possibly be symbolical, mythical 
and adhydimic in character. But the idea of giving a number 
of heads and hands to the images of gods and goddesses 
is quite common in India, and is peculiarly illustrative of the 
artistic taste, esthetic talent and national temperament of the 
people of this country. The god Indra is said to possess a thousand 
eyes, and this feature is explained by Kautilya as being due to 
the fact that this chief of the gods was surrounded by a thousand 
ministers. They were his eyes, and “ therefore Indra became 
in tradition the thousand-eyed though he had in reality only 
two eyes ”’,10 


XXIV 
CREMATION AND BuRIAL 


One of the main features of Vedic civilization was the intro- 
duction of the worship of Fire by the Aryas into the lands that 
were colonized and inhabited by them. This is illustrated early in 
Indian tradition in the story of Puriravas, who is said to have 
taken fire from the region of the Gandharvas, and popularized 
it in its three well-known forms, gdrhapatya, ahavaniya and 
dakshina. It is not right to say, as some have done, with 
reference to this legend, that Puriiravas was the originator of the 
worship of Agni among the Vedic Aryas. The first example of the 
use of the sacred fire is perhaps to be seen in the famous sacrifice 
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performed by Daksha. Puriravas was the fifth in descent from 
Daksha as may be seen from the genealogical table given on 
p. 221. What Puriravas did was to popularize the fire-cult, 
and hence in the Sukla Yajur-Veda we read “4 that Fire, as the 
result of churning the firesticks, is spoken of as the offspring 
of Puriiravas and Urvagi. The same idea is brought out in 
this period by the account of Madhava the Videha. As the 
geographical horizon of the Aryas increased, there was the 
increased spread of the worship of Agni. 

The Aryas generally burnt their dead bodies, and burial 
was permitted only in exceptional circumstances. The non-Aryan 
practice was invariably, on the other hand, burial in one of the 
four forms found in the remains at Nal in Baluchistan and in 
those at Adicchnallur in South India.“ These were (a) Tholos 
burial in kennel-like tombs ; (6) Jar burial, in a big jar in which 
were placed food and drink and garments in small pots along with 
some unburnt bone kept in another jar; (c) Larnax burial in 
terra-cotta chests containing the whole body; (d) Urn burial, 
in which ashes and burnt bones and certain implements of stone 
or bronze were kept in urns. In the Epic period there is evidence 
of the gradual introduction of the practice of cremation among 
the non-Aryan peoples of South India, with whom the prevalent 
form of disposing of the dead was burial. That was the practice 
among the Rakshasas as the following passage will show ™: 
Viradha the Rakshasa asks Rama to “ cast away his body into 
the cave yonder and acquire merit thereby, for that is the age- 
long custom among the Rakshasas”. Jatéyu and Kabandha 
were cremated in the Aryan fashion, and the story of the latter 
is intended perhaps to indicate that this Danava chief showed 
his willingness to prefer cremation to burial that was in vogue 
in their tribe. He asks Rama to burn his body after death. 
Similarly, Vali was cremated according to the custom of the Aryas; 
and Ravana’s body was burnt and disposed of in the most 
elaborate and orthodox manner. 
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ARYAN RisHIs AND THEIR INFLUENCE 


There was not only the unconscious blending in course of time of 
the religious practices of the two peoples. There were deliberate 
attempts made by Aryan rishis to Aryanize lands and peoples 
that were non-Aryan. Work of a missionary character was 
undertaken by some sages who introduced Aryan civilization 
and culture into the non-Aryan regions of South India. Agastya, 
Paragurama, and Uganas Sukra are prominent examples of these. 

Agastya was the first Brahmana bard to colonize the South." 
He is spoken of as the conqueror of the South and appears 
as the friend and guide of Rama on his way to the South. He 
dwelt in a hermitage on the Kunjara mountain and was the 
chief of the sages that had chosen the forests of the Dekhan 
for their penance. He was a very orthodox sage and is mentioned 
in the Atharva-Veda as an adept in sorcery and witchcraft.45 He 
kept the Rakshasas under control and is said to have reduced to 
ashes the two Asuras Vatapi and Ilvala. Rama in his exile went 
to his abode, and the rishi received the brothers with great kindness 
and became their friend, adviser and protector. In early Tamil 
literature 46 we read that he went to Dvaraka in Gujarat, and 
taking with him eighteen families of local chieftains proceeded 
to the South, where the forests were cleared and cities and 
kingdoms founded. This story has been taken by some to refer 
to a migration to South India of the Dravidian tribes from the 
North. More properly this legend may be interpreted as 
indicating an advance guard of the Aryas from North India, 
who may have to some extent been responsible for the later 
growth of political and social institutions in South India, based 
on those pertaining to Aryan polity of early ages. Agastya is 
said to have had twelve disciples each one of whom was the 
author of a Tamil grammar, based on the Agattiyam (the grammar 
of Agastya). The most prominent of these was Tolkappiyar.)’ 
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Parasurama, who cleared the earth of the Kshatriyas thrice 
seven times, made a gift of all his lands to Kasyapa and retired 
to the Mahendra mountain in the South.48 He appears deified as 
one of the incarnations of Vishnu, is described in the Ramayana 
as having met Rama on his way to Ayodhya after his marriage, 
and sustained a defeat at the hands of the latter." He is in 
tradition the founder of the Malabar Coast which even now is 
known as Parasurama Kshetra. He is credited with having 
reclaimed the west coast of India, which was before his time 
submerged in the Arabian Sea. He peopled a portion of the 
country thus got, with the Brahmans that he had taken with him. 
The tradition in Malabar is to the effect that these were the 
Nambidiris, whose social and religious customs were, as is held 
among them, dictated by this rzsht. It is also stated that Malabar 
owes to him the Bhagavaticult, temples for the goddess numbering 
108 built by Parasurama himself. 

The third instance of a missionary sage, though he may not 
be considered to be quite as historical a character as the previous 
two, is Usanas Sukra. He was perhaps the descendant of Usanas 
Kavya who figures as a rishi in the Rig-Veda.™ He belonged to 
the Bhargava line, and is referred to as the powerful priest of 
the non-Aryan peoples, Daitya, Danava, and Asura. He 1s 
styled therefore as the Daya Guru. This character becomes 
mythical because there is frequent allusion to his intimate 
connexion with the Asuras in their quarrels with the Devas. 


XXVI 
Maritime AcTIvITy 


Whereas after a study of the previous period one may at the 
most be constrained to give the opinion that “it is not easy to 
refuse to recognize here the existence of larger vessels with many 
oars used for sea-voyages”’,!*! there is evidence in the Epic 
age that the Aryas were fully acquainted with the use of ships 
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on seas. In the Pafichaviméa Brahmana *** we read that “‘ those 
who go to sea without boat do not come out of that”. ‘As 
men who desire to cross the sea get into boats full of provisions, 
the performers of saéra (sacrifice) use the trishtup formula.’”!* 
These passages may show that navigation of the sea on boats 
was a practice prevalent in the age of the Brahmanas. Instances 
of sea-voyage are not wanting in the Mahabharata, in which 
we come across “ merchants” and “‘ perturbed seas’, boats 
‘tossed about in the ocean ’’, “ merchants crossing the seas”, 
etc. The Aryas had, besides, knowledge of some of the features 
pertaining to the sea, as the following observations in the 
Ramayana go to show. ‘The rivers empty themselves in 
the ocean which is the lord of waters.” ‘‘ The sea heaves in the 
full-moon night with roaring breakers.’ The Pandavas are said 
to have gone on a holy pilgrimage to the various shrines in India. 
It is possible that a portion of this itinerary was accomplished 
along the sea-coasts. At any rate, the description shows that 
they were fully acquainted with the sea. But the sea is referred 
to as the great friend of the Asuras, and perhaps sea-voyage 
was not undertaken by the orthodox, as it is stated that Brahmans 
who go across the sea are reckoned as outcastes,126 

It strikes one with surprise that the Aryas had cared little to 
develop their maritime activity. Confined to their cloister, 
immersed in intellectual and spiritual pursuits, with their thoughts 
directed towards the attainment of the Divine, the Aryas may 
not have naturally the inclination to think of the material gains 
that the sea would have afforded them. It did not appeal to the 
poet in his account of Rama’s expedition of Lanka, that a ship 
could be employed in getting to the island. Raghu, the ancestor of 
Rama, while marching against the Persians, is made by Kalidasa 
to prefer the round-about land-route to a passage across the 
ocean.!27 Perhaps these are accounted for by the fact that sea- 
voyage was considered sinful, being a profession forbidden to 
the orthodox Aryas. The Dharmadastras altogether forbid sea- 
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voyages to the “ twice-born ” and prescribe very hard penances 
for the transgression of the rules. It was an art specialized 
by the non-Aryas famous in antiquity as the merchants who 
conducted the maritime trade between India and the sister- 
nations in Asia. Sea-voyages were also avoided because they 
were more tedious, risky, and expensive. As Kautilya says,1** 
“‘ Water-routes are hable to destruction, are impermanent, and 
are a source of imminent danger ; whereas land-routes are of the 
reverse nature. Hence, the former are to be avoided though 
they may be productive of larger profits.” 


XXVII 
Lineuistic CHANGES 


The language of the Vedas gradually changed into Sanskrit, 
which came to be the spoken language of the Aryas. The 
spoken language became subjected to great changes both in 
vocabulary and in literary form. The general changes that were 
brought on the Vedic language, its relation to the classical 
Sanskrit which was evolved later, and the differences between the 
two languages may thus be summarized ?”: “ Its grammatical 
peculiarities run through all departments: euphonic rules, 
word-formation and composition, declension, conjugation and 
syntax. These peculiarities are partly such as characterise 
an older language, consisting in a greater originality of forms 
and the like, and partly such as characterise a language which 
is still in the bloom and vigour of life, its freedom untrammelled 
by other rules than those of common usage, and which, not like 
the classical Sanskrit, passed into oblivion as native spoken 
dialect, became merely a conventional medium of communication 
among the learned, being forced, as it were, into a mode of 
regularity by long and exhausting grammatical treatment. 
The dissimilarity existing between the two in respect of the 
stock of words of which each is made up is, to say the least, 
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not less marked. Not single words alone but whole classes of 
derivations and roots, with the families that are formed from them, 
which the Veda exhibits in frequent and familiar use, are wholly 
wanting or have left but faint traces in the classical dialect, and 
this to such an extent as seems to demand, if the two be 
actually related to one another directly as mother and daughter, 
a longer interval between them than we should be inclined to 
assume, from the character and degree of the grammatical, 
and more especially the phonetic, differences.” 

These changes were partly due to the constant contact with 
non-Aryan dialects, and the Sanskrit language lost its ancient 
and natural character to become modern and artificial. The 
old language had been popularized and had led to the growth 
of a large number of Prakrit dialects. As Keith observes, 
the factor of race-mixture must have played an important 
part in the creation of the Prakrits, but he says not of course 
in the sense that these represent the treatment of the Vedic 
by the aborigines on whom it was forced by their masters, but 
as influencing the racial character and speech-capacity and habits 
of the Aryan tribes. It is not easy to determine when the 
Prakrits came to be formed, but they may be placed approximately 
to the close of the Epic period and the pre-Buddhist age. During 
the epoch of the Buddha Sanskrit had perhaps ceased to be 
ordinarily the spoken language, and was the language pre- 
eminently of the learned and the priestly class. Prakrits were 
the more popular language of the masses. 

We have seen how in the Rig-Vedic age the non-Aryan language 
was unintelligible to the Aryas. In the Epic age, however, the 
two peoples are seen to understand each other. In the Paficha- 
ovméa Brahmana the Vratyas are described as speaking Dikshita- 
vicham (the language of the initiated), though they were un- 
initiated. Ravana spoke in language intelligible to Sita. He is 
said to have approached her taking the guise of a hermit and 
reciting Vedic texts in order to inspire confidence in her. Asura 
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chieftains Vatapi and Ilvala spoke to Agastya in Sanskrit and 
even non-Aryan women are represented as conversing freely 
with the Aryan princes of the age. The non-Aryas who spoke 
Sanskrit may have committed mistakes in the pronunciation 
of Sanskrit words and in grammatical construction (apasabda). 
‘The necessities of intercourse compel the aborigines to use a 
broken ‘ pigeon’ form of the language of a superior civilization.” 
But it is said of Hanuman that his enunciation was clear. He 
did not mispronounce words and spoke like one well versed in 
grammar. “ As generations pass, this mixed Jargon of the non- 
Aryas more and more approximates to this model, and in process 
of time the old aboriginal language is forgotten and dies a natural 
death. It is only in the south of India, where aboriginal languages 
are associated with a high degree of culture, that they have held 
their own.” 
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Sra.: The Blessed One has predicted that this place would be mine. This 
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are rigid among the enemies by their rapid marches.” —Maduras Kaiijs, 

37 Venrwerkilikku Naganada] vonran magal Pilivajat tan mta 
punirrilankulavt.—Manimekalat, xiv, 24. ‘ si 
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Venkateswara, p. 8, in the Journal of the Mythic Socrety, Bangalore, for 1926. 

30 Vayu Purana, 62, 137-48. 

#1 Kabandha, a Danava chief, is also styled a Rakshasa. 

33 Ramayana: Bala Kand., 11,6; Aran. Kand., 39. 

23 Mahabharata: Adi, 67,7. Rakshasaécha Pulastyasya Vanarah Kinnarah 
tatha | Yakshaécha manujavyaghra putrah tasya cha dhimatah || 

34 Sund. Kand., 51, 2 and 3. Hanuman tells Ravana: ‘“‘ Rakshasendra 
Hariéah tvam bhrata kusalam abravit’’| In Yud. Kand., 20, 10, Ravana 
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39 Ramayana, Bala Kand., 21, 18. 

40 Ramayana, Ayod. Kand , 116, 11 and 13. 

41 Mahabharata, ASsvamedha, &4, 7 ff. 
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44 Thid., Aran. Kand., 11, 55 ff. 45 Tbid., 74. 

46 Tbid., Yud Kand., 16 and 17. 

47 See Viswanatha, International Law in Ancient India, chap. 8. 

48 Bhishma Parva: Jambikhandanirmana, 1. 

49 Ramayana, Kish. Kand., 15, 17, 18, 23, 24, 44. 

Paringmukham vadham kritva ko nu praptastvaya gunah| 
Veshaye va pure va te yada napakaromyaham || 

Damaséamah kshama dharmo dhritth satyam parakramah | 
Parthwanim guna rajan dandaschapyaparadhishu || 
Mamrhapratryudhyantam anyena cha samagatam | 

Udasineshu yosmasu vikramaste prakasstah || 

60 Ramayana, Sund. Kand., 52, 5 and 6. 

Rajadharmaviruddham cha lokavritteécha garhiiam| 

82 Thid., 52, 5 and 21. 

Vadham na kurvant. paravarajia| Ditasya santo vasudhatipendrah || 
Sadhurva yads vasidhuh parasresha samarprtah| Bruvan parartham paravan 
na ditto vadham arhat: || 

82 Ibid., 52, 15. Vasripyamangeshu keSabhighato maundyam tatha lakshana- 
sannipatah | Kian ht diite pravadant: dandan vadham ht diitasya na nah 
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the reader may be referred to the author’s International Law wn Ancient India, 
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53 Ramayana, Yud. Kand., 63, 4 and 13. 

Pradhamam vas maharaja krityam etadachinistam | 
Kevalam viradarpena nanubandho vicharrtah || 
Hitanubandham alochya karyakaryam thatmanah | 
Raja saharthatatvajiah sachwath sa hr jivats | 

54 Ramayana, Aran. Kand., 37, 2. 

Sulabhah purushah rijan satatam priyavadinah | 
Apriyasya tu pathyasya vakta grota cha durlabhah | 

Ravana says in reply (40, 2). Na chet karosh: Maricha hanmsi tvam 
ahamadya vat | 

55 Ravana: Asmin kale tu yadyuktam tadidanim vidhiyaiam| Gatam tu 
nanuéochants gatam tu gatameva he || 

Kumbhakarna: Bandhubhavadabhuhitam bhratrenehaccha parthiva| sadréam 
yattu kalesman kartum snigdhena bandhuna || 
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Kabandha in Aranya Kanda, and Ravana and his brothers. 
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not be brothers, as in the first case. The latter 1s apparently more primitive 
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78 Mahabharata, Ada, 135. 

*® As Hunter writes, ‘‘ It 1s likely that the Scythic, Naga, and the non-Aryan 
races with their mdifference to human suffering, their polyandric households, 
and the worship of the terrific aspects of the divine, have left their mark deep 
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Empire, p. 238. 
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ss Vyasaneshu cha krichchreshu no yuddhe na svayamvare | 
Na kratau na vivahe cha daréanam dushyate striyah || 
Ramayana, Yud. Kaind., 116, 28. 
87 Sat. Br., i, 3, 1, 9, 12, 13. 
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Though the above fact may not lend much weight to a plausible theory that 
the worship of Siva in ita later forms may have been borrowed by the Aryas 
from the Dravidians, the evidence is clear enough of the influence of the one 
cult on the other so far as the worship of this deity 1s concerned. 

Siva seems to have held the first place among the Gods before the period of 
the Ramayana, eg. Kausalya says Mayarchita devagana Ssvidayah 
(Ayod. Kand., 25, 45). The transference of the chieftaincy from Siva to Vishnu 
1s perhaps indicated in a story which says that in a quarrel that took place 
between Siva and Vishnu as to their comparative strength 1t was the latter that 
triumphed (Bala Kanda). 
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PART IV 
THE EPOCH OF MODERN HINDUISM 


THE EPOCH OF MODERN HINDUISM 


I 
KinapomMs—ARYAN AND NON-ARYAN 


In the Buddhist age we find mention of non-Aryan kingdoms 
not much inferior to those of the Aryas in splendour and 
prosperity. Of the sixteen great kingdoms (mahdjanapadah) 
mentioned in Buddhist literature} some are distinctly non-Aryan. 
These were Anga, Magadha, Kasi, Kosala, Vajji, Malla, Chedi, 
Vaméa, Kuru, Pafichala, Maccha, Siirasena, Adéaka, Avanti, 
Gandhara and Kambhoja. The earliest dynasty known in Indian 
historical period—the Saigunadga—was non-Aryan. The Puranas 
say in regard to this line of Kings that its founder would make an 
end of the Kshatriyas.2 We also read that the kings of the earth 
after Mahaipadma will be Sidra in origm; and the Nandas 
were Siidras and perhaps of a servile class. The king of Kosala, 
Pasenadi, was evidently not a Kshatriya, but he is styled a raja 
and was not inferior to his Aryan fellow-kings. The Mauryas 
were certainly of very low extraction and, if we may believe 
the story in the Divyavaddna,? Asoka was the son of Bindusara 
by a barber-woman. The Buddhist period discloses also the 
existence of some states with republican institutions, if all of them 
may not really be republics,‘ such as the Sakiyas of Kapilavastu, 
Bhaggas of Sumsumara hill, Bilis of Allakappa, Kalamas of 
Kisaputta, Koliyas of Ramagama, Mallas of Kuéinara, and of 
Pava, Moriyas of Pippalavana, Videhas of Mithila, and Licchavis 
of Vesali. Some of these were non-Aryan republics as their names 
signify. Further, the inscriptions of Agoka disclose the names of 
the Dravidian kingdoms of the Dekhan which were looked on 
by the Maurya emperor as outside the sphere of his authority, 
being independent border kingdoms.5 In the same period 
there was the establishment in the north-west frontier, of the 
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semi-Indian provinces of the Indo-Bactrian and Indo-Parthian 
princes ; the firm rule of the Kushanas in Hindustan ; the settle- 
ment of the Kshatrapas in the west; and the invasions of the 
wandering tribes from outside, such as the Sakas, Yuechis, and 
the Huns. Thus, all our authorities show that non-Aryan king- 
doms were advanced in the period under survey, and India was 
subjecting herself to foreign influences. Though these may not 
have left any permanent or far-reaching marks on the cultural 
institutions of India, they certainly gave a new mould to her 
political life, and fashioned the social structure by introducing 
into it new blood and new ideas, which has made Indian society 
more complex and her social institutions more complicated. 


II 
Tue INFLUENCE OF BUDDHISM AND JAINISM 


The new religions of the Buddha and Mahavira promised 
a good and easy substitute for the old ceremonial religion of the 
Vedas. They seemed to many to open the door to a new 
era, not only of hope, but of promise. Though in their 
original form they were only a modification of Brahmanism, 
they soon grew to be separate systems of easy devotion. 
The Buddha’s message of love, renunciation and peace 
attracted numerous recruits from among those who got 
frightened by the difficulties of Brahmanical science. The 
Sakyas were an Aryan clan, and the founder of Buddhism was 
an Aryan Kshatriya prince of the solar race. But these had 
mingled themselves with the non-Aryan folk and accepted 
many of their habits and ways of living. They were, therefore, 
not allowed to intermarry with other Aryan clans and seem to 
have developed the un-Aryan system of endogamy.™ Thus, 
the clan to which Gautama Buddha belonged was itself liberal 
and tolerant, and it is therefore no wonder that a scion of the 
Sakya clan should have founded a new religion in which the 
non-Aryan population possessed a tower of strength. The aspect 
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of Buddhism which appealed most to the non-Aryas was the 
reduction of the caste distinctions to a dull level, and they should 
have welcomed the creed of a reformer who held that ‘‘ whosoever 
are in bondage to the notions of birth or of lmneage, or to the 
pride of social position or connexion by marriage, they are far 
from the best wisdom and righteousness”’.6 Hence, there is 
hardly room for doubting that the ranks of the Buddha were 
mostly recruited from the lower castes and classes of the Indian 
society. Buddhism was essentially a religion of the proletariat. 

The authority of the Vedas was itself questioned, and people 
were taught to place their reliance on reason, not revela- 
tion, and to realize that efficacy lay in brotherly feeling and 
universal love rather than in inhuman sacrifices or costly rituals. 
An attempt was made to overthrow the very fundamental 
concepts of the Vedic Hindus, as is clear from the new 
definition of the four Vedas, which, Yuan Chwang says,’ 
was current in the Buddhist India of his time. The four Vedas 
are described as the science of health, architecture for worship 
and religious ceremonies, war and medicine. These Upa-Vedas 
which were relegated to a subordinate position are seen now to 
take the first rank, and supersede the traditional classification. 
As Fergusson writes,® it may be said that no Aryan race in the 
pure form would have been converted to Buddhism or made to 
accept its main doctrines, for the leading features of that faith, 
atheism and absence of caste, are essentially non-Aryan. The 
chief scriptures of Buddhism are not in Sanskrit but in Pali 
and Magadhi, the language of the masses. The pillars of the 
new faith were not the ancient Aryan dynasties of the Indo- 
Gangetic plain, but the low-born dynasty of Magadha and, later, 
the Dravidians of Ceylon. The supremacy of Buddhism under 
Asoka and the tendency for that religion to become a political 
religion led naturally to a Brahmanical reaction the influence 
of which resulted in a revolt against the “ inquisitorial tyranny 
of Aéoka’s system ”’.® 
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Tue Errect oF THE PHILOSOPHICAL SYSTEMS 


There were certain internal tendencies appearing in the Hindu 
society itself which disclose the innate aptitude of the Arya 
for accepting the liberal principles of toleration and religious 
freedom. The non-Aryan and lower classes were given relief 
with the rapid rise of rationalistic thought and philosophy 
that characterized the sixth and fifth centuries B.c. The Aryas 
took the lead 1° in this movement for exemption from the round 
of ceremonies and for vouchsafing all an approach to the god- 
head, in whatever station of life one might be, or to whatever 
class or creed one might belong in the Hindu social classification. 
The highest spiritual attainment was made possible for every one 
as a Hindu. Thus, factors external and internal were working 
for the simplification of the complicated ceremonial system of 
the previous periods. The orthodox philosophy of the Sankhya, 
Yoga and Vedanta which enunciate the principle ‘“‘ the same 
am I to all beings and I am spread out evenly before 
all”, emphasized the importance of Jfdna (knowledge 
divine) over Karma (duties). It has been interpreted that 
the Bhagavat Giti™ gives a secondary place to Vedic lore, 
because the latter attaches much importance to vishaya (subjects) 
characterized by the “ three gunas ’—satva, rajas and tamas. 
Krishna advises Arjuna to get rid of these shackles, for “‘ the 
external forms do not make the monk, it 1s only an attitude 
of non-attachment that makes one”. The sage and law-giver 
Yajfiavalkya expresses the same idea in other words. “ A man 
is virtuous not for his abode in the forest ; it is only righteous 
conduct that makes one a hermit.” The masses must have 
profited by the philosophical reaction, for, though the Vedas 
were prohibited to them, the Daréanas were not, and these 
latter were not claimed as the monopoly of any particular 
order in the society. It is true that the Siidras were not to 
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be allowed, according to the Smritis,!* to hear the recitation 
of the Vedic texts, to repeat them, or retain them; and that 
the priest was, in general, prevented from explaining to them the 
holy law. But it was recognized that he was free to perform 
such ceremonies as required only the use of the mantras in the 
Puranas,!® which were found in practice to be as efficacious 
from the spiritual point of view as those in the Vedic scriptures. 

The tendency to question the validity of the Vedic sanction 
finds ample and emphatic illustration in the following words 
of the Buddha: “ Do not be guided by rumours, by that which 
is recorded in sacred books, by reasons or deductions which appear 
to be reasonable or logical simply because of their external 
appearance of the possible; do not believe because it is the 
ascetic or teacher that speaks; but when by your personal 
conviction you recognize that such and such things are bad 
and to be rejected, that they are blameworthy and that they 
are fit to be discarded, that they lead to evil and to suffering, 
you must reject them.” 14 


IV 
Darva AND AsuRA 


The old distinction between Deva and Asura which applied 
at first to the Indian Aryas versus the Assyrians, and later to the 
gods and the demons, does not appear to have held rigorously 
in this period. The gradual fusion of the two cults, and the 
influence of the new philosophical systems, added to the force 
of the rationalistic teachings of the Buddha, led to a broad classi- 
fication of all practices and observances into daiva and dsura 
irrespective of the doers of the deeds. Such practices belonged 
to the first class as were good and righteous, while the latter 
included. all unwholesome and unrighteous actions. We read 
in the Bhagavat Gita: “There are only two classes of beings 
in God’s creation—daiva and dsura.” 15 
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Tue DocTRINE OF TRANSMIGRATION 


Both the Sankhya and the Vedanta as well as the Buddhist and 
Jaina works teach that the soul never dies, but passes through 
an endless series of lives. It is said to ‘“‘ throw off the old and 
worn-out clothing, and wear new robes”’.1¢ This doctrine is 
known as transmigration. This is held by many scholars as 
not consonant with the teaching of the Veda and as an innovation 
in the Aryan religion. It may be observed that, as the Vedas 
contain the germs of the later philosophical treatises in India, 
they contain the rudimentary ideas of a doctrine in which the 
soul of the deceased, instead of being destroyed, appears again 
enshrouded in a new physical frame. Ancient Indian scriptures 
contain such a bewildering compound of mysticism, symbolism, 
magic and religion that it 1s likely that those that work in the 
field are apt to lose sight of such features and facts as could 
not be easily comprehended under their own rules of interpreta- 
tion and reasoning, as being outside the vision of the Vedic 
seers and singers of distant antiquity. It is desirable that 
we take the note of caution sounded by Max Miiller,!’ not 
to adopt “that lazest of all expedients, that of ascribing 
all that seems barbarous in Indian religion to the influences of 
the aboriginal inhabitants of the country of whom we know next 
to nothing’. There isa tendency with scholars to attribute all 
ideas in Hinduism that seem unaccountable according to accepted 
notions and theories, to the influence of the non-Aryan peoples. 

Bloomfield 1® is of the opmion that the doctrine of trans- 
migration is likely to have been borrowed by Brahmanical 
Hinduism from some of the aboriginal non-Aryan tribes of India. 
We read in the Cambridge History of India,!® “We have no reason 
to doubt that such ideas were prevalent among the aboriginal 
tribes with which the Aryans mixed. But these vague ideas 
are totally inadequate to account for the belief in transmigration, 
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and the theory must, it would seem, have been a discovery 
of the school of seekers after the nature of truth, who arrived 
at it on the one side from the popular beliefs of the peoples 
among whom they lived, and on the other from the conception 
of the Brahamanas that death could be repeated in the next 
world.” Keith writes that this doctrine “is not an early one 
in Indian philosophy. Most authorities are agreed that it can 
be found only in the Upanishads, that is to say, very little 
before 600 3.c., if indeed at all before. Nor can we safely say 
that the doctrine as an articulate theory existed long before 
it appears 1n the literature. We must not exaggerate the fact 
that the Buddha accepted the doctrine into a view that 1t was 
then a universal philosophical belief ”’.”° 

Let us examine whether there are in the Vedic scriptures 
any evidences of the doctrine of transmigration. The theory 
of the soul being enshrouded in a new body is hinted in a 
funeral hymn of the Yayur-Veda and of the Atharva-Veda ™ 
which is addressed to the dead body, and which reads 
thus: ‘This garment has now come first to thee; remove 
that one that thou didst wear here before, knowing, 
do thou follow along with what is offered and bestowed, 
where it is given thee variously among men of various 
connexion.”’ After this prayer, a new cloth is thrown over the 
body. In the above passage is suggested the simile of the soul 
wearing a new body, as the man 1s made to wear a new cloth. 
After death the man was supposed to be split up mto three 
parts, one going to the earth, one to the region of the sun and 
wind, and the third being aja (unborn).?2 This suggests the idea 
of rebirth for the soul. The dead body is thus addressed in two 
passages of the Rig-Veda*: “Go according to thy merit 
(dharma) to earth or heaven.” This may probably indicate 
that the Aryas had knowledge of the principle that was developed 
later, that the nature of the rebirth depended on the quality 
of the deeds done or virtue attained in the previous birth. 
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“‘ Leaving sin and evil, (the soul of) the dead man seeks anew 
his dwelling, and bright with glory wears another body.” ™ 
“Varuna, O my Lord, have mercy on me; may I not enter again 
this house of clay.” #5 In these passages there is reference to 
the soul taking a new body which is described as the 
earthy tenement. Ushas, the goddess of dawn, is addressed 
in two passages of the Veda as “ the one that is born again ”’. 
It cannot be doubted that punarjdyamdna and punarbhu as 
applied to this deity have some reference to a belief in 
a “new birth”, besides being the natural observation of 
a daily phenomenon. These texts show that the Vedic 
Aryas were acquainted with some of the elementary ideas of 
metempsychosis. Out of such hazy ideas arose the fully developed 
doctrine of transmigration. The evolution of this principle 
may have received an impetus from the view current among 
the animists that the souls on the death of men can pass into 
new forms, animal or vegetable.2° In the light of the evidence 
adduced above, it will not be right to suppose that the doctrine 
of transmigration was borrowed by the Aryas from the non- 
Aryan or aboriginal peoples of India. It may be a heritage of 
both the Aryan and non-Aryan peoples, and is the cornerstone 
of the religion of the Hindus as well as the Buddhists. 


VI 
SocraL CLASSIFICATION 


The social grades among the people of this period show some 
more complexity than in the previous epoch. The Jatakas 
show that besides the usual four castes there were certain low 
tribes (hinajatiyo) and low trades (hinaésippani), and lastly, 
the Chandalas, Pulkagas and slaves.2”? Towards the close of 
the period we find foreigners who had settled permanently on 
the Indian soil, such as Sakas, Pahlavas, etc. There was 
apparently a tendency to bring all classes of people into the 
social system. But Rhys Davids ®* goes a little too far when he 
says, ‘poor men could become nobles and both could become 
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Brahmans,” that “the fact of intermarriage is undoubted”, 
and that “the greatest chasm between the proudest Kshatriya 
on the one hand and the lowest Chandala on the other was 
bridged over by a number of imperceptible stages”. Such quota- 
tions as he could give from the Jatakas show, no doubt, that 
changes of occupation were not uncommon and that there were 
irregular unions, the offspring of such unions sometimes styling 
themselves as Kshatriyas and Brahmans. 

It is clear that some confusion had risen in society about the 
caste system. The followmg conversation in the Ambattha 
Sutta of the Digha Nikadya ® is interesting in this connexion :— 


Buppua: What think you, Ambattha? Suppose a young 
Kshatriya should have connexion with a Brahmana maiden 
and from their intercourse a son should be born. Now would 
the son thus born to the Brahmana maiden of the Kshatriya 
youth receive a seat and water from the Brahmans? 

AmBATTHA: Yes, he would, Gotama. 

Bup.: But would the Brahmans allow him to partake of the 
feast offered to the dead or of the rice boiled in milk or of the 
offerings to the gods or of the food sent as a present ? 

Ams. Yes, they would, Gotama. 

Bup. But would the Brahmans teach him their scriptures 
or not? 

Ams. They would, Gotama. 

Bup. But would he be shut off or not from their women ? 

Ams. He would not be shut off. 

Bup. But would the Kshatriyas allow him to receive the 
consecration ceremony of one of their kind ? 

Ams. Certainly not, Gotama. 

Bup. Why not that? 

Ams. Because he is not of pure descent on the mother’s side. 


The Buddha concludes the conversation with the remarks, 
‘‘Then, Ambattha, whether one compares womer with women, 
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or men with men, the Kshatriyas are superior and the Brahmans 
inferior.” 

There is clearly an attempt made by the lower orders in the 
society to decry the merits of the Brahmana caste and to extol 
the Kshatriyas, probably, because they formed the royal caste. 
The Kshatriyas are described in the Anguttara Nikdya® as 
“ fair in colour, fine in presence and stately to behold”. In 
the Jatakas, Brahmans are spoken of as ‘ low-born”’ when 
compared with the Kshatriyas.*! The same spirit is in evidence 
in the Upanishads 8? where we have instances of Kshatriyas 
possessing more religious wisdom than the Brahmans. Pravahana 
Jaivali, a kshatriya sage, asked Svetaketu Aruneya five questions 
which puzzled the latter. Svetaketu went to his father Gautama 
and said, ‘‘ That fellow of a Rajanya asked me five questions, 
and I could not answer any of them.” Gautama being himself 
perplexed went to the king, who replied, “ This knowledge did 
not go to any Brahmana before you and the teaching belonged 
in all the world to the Kshatriya class alone.” The famous 
Ajatadgatru king of Kadi is also said to have instructed a proud 
Brahmana in the Atmavidyd. The same fact is illustrated in the 
story of King Aévapati solving the difficult questions on theology 
which could not be answered by a Brahmana priest.*® 

It is probable that the story of Nahusha contains the question, 
why the members of the priestly caste should not be made to 
render menial service or engage themselves in low occupa- 
tions. In Nahusha’s own language the story runs thus**: “TI 
was a king called Nahusha, known as the son of Ayus, and fifth 
in descent from Soma. By my sacrifices, austere fervour, sacred 
study, self-restraint and valour, I acquired the undisturbed 
sovereignty of the three worlds. When I had attained that 
dominion, pride took possession of my soul: a thousand 
Brahmans bore my vehicle. Becoming elated by the 
pomp of my royalty, and contemning the Brahmans, 
I was reduced to this condition by Agastya.” ‘ Formerly, 
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as I moved through the sky on a celestial car, intoxicated with 
self-conceit, I regarded no one but myself. All the inhabitants 
of the three worlds, Brahmanical rishis, Gods, Gandharvas, 
Yakshas, Rakshasas, Pannagas, paid me tribute. Such was the 
power of my gaze that on what creature soever I fixed my eyes, 
I straightway robbed him of his energy. A thousand of the great 
sages bore my vehicle. That misconduct it was, O king, which 
hurled me from my high estate. For I then touched with my 
foot the sage Agastya who was carrying me. Agastya in his 
wrath called out to me, ‘ Fall thou, a serpent.’ Hurled there- 
fore from my magnificent car, and fallen from my prosperity, 
as I descended headlong I felt that I had become a serpent. 
I entreated the Brahmana (Agastya) that my curse may be ter- 
minated. ‘Thou, O reverend rshz, should forgive one who has 
been deluded through inconsiderateness,’ and Yuddhishthira, 
the king of righteousness, freed me from his curse.’ The failure 
of Nahusha shows also the power of Brahmanical penance. 

That some endeavours were made by the Buddhists and the 
Jainas to defy the old and prevailing classification is in evidence 
in the definition of the word Brahmana given in the Uittara- 
dhyayana Sttra.®® ‘“‘He who does not injure living beings in any 
of the three ways, thought, word and deed, is a Brahmana ; the 
Brahmana does not speak an untruth from anger or for fun; by 
one’s actions one becomes a Brahmana or Kshatriya or Vaisya 
or Sidra.” 


“Not matted hair nor heritage of birth 
Can prove the Brahman; nay, but sterling worth 
And truthfulness and inward purity. 
What boots your sack-cloth and your tonseled hair ? 
On outward things, poor fools, ye lavish care ! 
Ye who are rotting, rotting inwardly.” *° 


Patafijali,2? the great grammarian and philosopher, seems to 
make a distinction between Brahmans by birth only and those 
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with the additional qualifications penance (tapas) and knowledge 
(jiana).2® By neglecting the Veda the Brahmana becomes 
degraded into a Sidra.** As an elephant made of wood, as an 
antelope made of leather, such is a Brahmana without Vedic 
learning, these three having nothing but the name. 


VII 
Novet Marriace Systems 


In the Dharmasastras we meet with marriage of eight kinds.“ 
They are Brahma, Daiva, Arsha, Prijapatya, Asura, Gandharva, 
Rakshasa, and Paisacha. These forms had come to be accepted 
in the period of the Smritis, and are thus described: The free 
gift of his daughter by the father to a man learned in the Veda 
and of good conduct is the Brahma form. When she is given 
away to the bridegroom fully decked with ornaments with the 
advice, “‘ This is thy wife, may both of you perform together 
your lawful duties,” the marriage rite is known as Prajapatya. 
The marriage where the bride’s father takes from the bridegroom 
one or two pairs of bulls and cows is known as Arsha. When 
she is given to an officiating priest within the religious 
enclosure, while a sacrifice is being performed, we have the Daiva 
kind of marriage. That voluntary union in wedlock of a woman 
and her lover resultmg from a union of hearts is called 
Gandharva. In the Asura type the bridegroom is said to give 
as much wealth as he can afford to the bride’s father. When the 
maiden is wedded after being forcibly captured from her parent’s 
home, there is the Rakshasa variety. When a man by stealth 
seduces a girl while sleeping or when she has lost her senses 
and afterwards weds her, the marriage rite is termed Paigacha. 

Of these forms of marriage some appear to be distinctly due 
to non-Aryan influences. Brahma, Daiva, Prajipatya and Arsha 
are the only strictly Aryan forms, for these alone were lawful 
fora Brahmana. The Gandharva is permitted for the Kshatriyas 
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and some would even recommend it to all the castes, because 
it is based on mutual affection of the contracting parties.‘ 
Though Gandharva, Asura, Rakshasa and Paigadcha have also 
received recognition in the law-codes, they ought to belong, as 
the names signify, only to the non-Aryan peoples indicated by 
them. The Asura form was prevalent in the period of the Epics 
in the Kekaya country and among the Uttara Madras ; and it is 
stated that both Dagaratha and Dhritarashtra got their wives 
Kaikeyi and Gandhari from the respective countries paying their 
kings huge presents of money. Similarly, the seizure of Subhadra 
by Arjuna, like the attempts to carry away Sita and Draupadi 
by Ravana and Jayadratha, may be cited as mstances of the 
infiltration of the Rakshasa form into the social system of the 
same period of Indian history. 

Modern marriage customs among some of the primitive peoples 
of South India agree with these practices. For example, 
the practice 1s prevalent among the Todas of the Nuilgiri 
district of the gift of buffaloes at the marriage, by the 
bridegroom to the bride’s party. It may be that buffaloes were 
given because these animals were the totem of this tribe, and 
therefore held sacred and presented at the ceremony of marriage. 
But the practice of giving buffaloes seems also reminiscent of 
a possible acceptance by this tribe of what was prevalent 
as the Arsha among the more advanced tribes. The Rakshasa 
form of marriage obtains among the Kallars and the Maravars 
of the Tinnevelly district of the Madras Presidency, and more 
clearly among the Khonds of Central India and among the 
Yenadis of Nellore district. This form is known as “ marriage 
by capture’, and may be described thus: On the day fixed 
for the marriage the bride duly decked and covered with a blanket 
is carried by the uncle accompanied by the village-girls to the 
husband’s house. On the road the procession is met by the 
bridegroom and his party with their faces and bodies covered, 
and armed with bamboo sticks. The bridesmaids begin an attack 
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on the bridegroom-party with stones and sticks, and the people 
that accompany the bridegroom resist the attacks with their 
bamboo posts. This mock-fight goes on when the uncle of the 
bridegroom snatches the bride and carries her off to the proposed 
husband’s house. This form contains two interesting elements : 
seizure of the girl and the apparent claim that the uncle 
had to have the girl for his own son. The latter is 
indicative of the prevalence of the system of “‘ marriage of 
cousins” among the Dravidian tribes. Among the Nayadis of 
Malabar there is a strange ceremony in connexion with marriage. 
The bride is kept alone mside a hut with a pole on hand which 
she stretches out now on one side now on another to be seized by 
him who can. All round, stand young men eagerly attempting 
to snatch the stick. The game goes on like this for a while 
and he that forcibly wrests the stick from off the maiden’s hand 
is declared the bridegroom. Here is a primitive method of 
testing the bridegroom’s strength on which depended his 
eligibility to have the girl for wife. This reminds us of that form 
of Gandharva marriage in which the bridegroom’s valour was 
tested among the Kshatriyas at a tournament, and he that won 
got the girl. 


Vill 
VISVAMITRA AND VASISHTHA 


We find that as a result of the miscegenation that was going on 
in the society of the Hindus, various mixed and sub-castes 
were formed.** Gradual passage from one caste to another 
seemed possible, and is indicated in the literature of the period. 
The change of castes in the higher ranks is denoted by the legend 
of Viévamitra becoming a Brahmana.44 There should have 
existed more than one Viévamitra in Indian history and tradition. 
But the lives of all the Viévamitras taken together would lead us 
to the conclusion that the story was one of gradual evolution 
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of a Kshatriya prince from his original status to that of a Brah- 
marsht (Brahmana sage). His ambition was that he should be 
placed on the same level with Vasishtha, who stands in Indian 
tradition for the perfect and orthodox Brahmana ideal. As we 
have already narrated, Viévamitra appeared as the bard of the 
ten kings of non-Aryan and mixed tribes against Vasishtha who 
was the priest of the pure Aryan race of the Tritsus under their 
king Sudas. In this battle Viévamitra and party were defeated, 
and Vasishtha got the triumph over his rival. This struggle that 
appears between the two sages is continued to the later ages. The 
two are seen again in the Ramdyana to enter into a quarrel over 
a cow Sabala, the yielder of all that was desired. Visvamitra 
the Rayarshi goes to the hermitage of Vasishtha, and is accorded 
a hearty reception that befitted a king. He is surprised that in 
the wilderness so much was possible for Vasishtha, and knew that 
it was all due to the divine cow that the Brahmana sage had with 
him. He must have it at any cost. Arguments were of no avail 
with Vasishtha, and a serious quarrel ensued. Viévamitra had 
to retreat discomfited and disgraced. The cow Sabala over 
which the engagement took place between the two may be 
interpreted as nothing less than the Brahmavarchas (effulgent 
Brahmanical wisdom) that Vasishtha had possessed to an 
eminent degree. This divine knowledge represented in the cow 
would not leave the Brahmana sage and could not be acquired 
now by this Kshatriya saint (Rajarsht). After this defeat, the 
spirit of emulation is roused in the latter, and he is prepared for 
self-restraint, mortification and abstinence. He learns that 
what cannot be achieved by force may be attained by peace, 
love, and goodwill that are the result of penance. He betakes 
himself to the lonely forests, having realized thecharms ofsolitude, 
to issue to humanity his lasting and momentous message from 
there. He performs the most severe penances, but meets with 
formidable obstacles on his path of progress, which seemed to 
put his mettle to the test. The difficulties he had to encounter 
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were many and varied in nature. The path to heaven was lined 
with thorns. The impediments appear in the shape of Sunahéepa, 
Menaka, Triganku and Harischandra.**® 

The legend of Sunahéepa is thus narrated in the Ramayana : 
Ambarisha, the king of Ayodhya, was performing an elaborate 
sacrifice, when Indra, the chief of the gods, becoming jealous of 
the powers of the king, carried off the animal that was intended 
as the sacrificial victim. The priests gave the verdict that the 
loss could be made up only by substituting a human victim. 
After trying in vain to find out the lost animal, the king found a 
risht by name Richika who had three sons one of whom he 
was prepared to part with. The father was attached to the 
eldest and the mother to the youngest. SunahSepa, the middle 
one, finding that his parents were in a dilemma, offered himself 
to be sacrificed. He was sold for a crore of nishkas (gold pieces), 
a hundred thousand cows and large quantities of jewellery. 
Sunahéepa was being taken along, and he met on the way his 
uncle, Visvamitra, to whom the story was told. Visvamitra 
contrived a way out of the difficulty, to vouchsafe his nephew 
long life, and to keep the promise. He taught Sunahéepa 
two divine verses which were to be repeated when he was about 
to be sacrificed. According to the account given in the Aitareya 
Brahmana,*® the verses were: ‘‘ Which god now, of all the 
immortal Beings, shall we invoke? Who shall give us back to 
the great Aditi, that I may behold my father and mother? Let 
us invoke the graceful name of Agni, the first of the Gods. He 
shall give us back to the great Aditi, and at the same time 
enable us to behold our father and mother.” When these 
verses were repeated, as he was about to be immolated, the 
gods being pleased bestowed long life on Sunahgepa, who 
thereafter became the adopted son of Visvamitra, with the 
name Devarata. In this story Visvamitra shows that by the 
magic of his mantras he was able to endow a mortal with 
immortality. But before he could reach this acme of his penance, 
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he had to overcome various bonds that seemed to tie him down, 
and make the horizon farther and farther from his reach. 

The story of Menaka is intended to show that to get rid of 
desires and to be detached like the globule of water on a lotus 
leaf are among the essential conditions for the realization of 
spiritual salvation. It has given the occasion for the famous 
stanza in Sanskrit; ‘‘ Even sages like Visvamitra and Paraéara 
given up to very hard penance, subsisting on Nature’s gifts 
like wind, water and leaves, even they have yielded to passion 
and become enamoured of the charms of women. What then 
needs be said of ordinary folk accustomed to rich, delicious 
and substantial food?” He realizes that after the birth of 
a daughter, Sakuntala, as the Buddha realized in later 
times after the birth of Rahula. He therefore continues 
his penance. 

Yet another difficulty presented itself, and that was in Trisanku 
Triganku was a good and pious king of the solar race. He was 
ambitious to be translated to heaven with his physical body, 
and would perform such sacrifice as would yield him the desired 
result. Vasishtha, his family priest, declared it impossible. 
Vasishtha’s sons, who were then approached, cursed him to 
become a Chandala. He appealed to Visvamitra, who gave 
him the promise to lift him up to heaven, as he had wanted. 
A sacrifice was performed and as a result Triganku ascended 
to heaven. But his way was obstructed by Indra and the other 
gods. The proud sage in his wrathful egoism retorted that 
Indra would be displaced from his high pedestal. As a com- 
promise, the prince was given a place midway between heaven 
and earth, and is supposed to have taken his place among the 
stars in the sky. Visvamitra did not feel satisfied, and the fate 
of his protege—he was cursed to hang head downwards—taught 
him a new lesson. 

The story of Hariéchandra is one of the most pathetic in 
Indian literature, the king having been reduced to the worst 
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straits by Viévamitra. The story of this king is given 
in a very elaborate form in the Markandeya Purdna. He 
was a Rayarshi renowned for his justice, piety and charity. 
On one occasion while the king was hunting, he heard the sound 
of some female lamentations which apparently came from the 
Sciences which were being mastered by Viévamitra in a way 
unknown before, and which cried out in alarm at the superiority 
achieved by the sage.*? Hariéchandra as the defender of the 
weak and the oppressed among his subjects ran to the rescue 
of these, thereby provoking the wrath of Visvamitra. The 
Sciences were instantly cursed by the sage to perish. The 
king felt helpless and said that he had merely done the duty 
of a Kshatriya, which lay in the bestowal of gifts on the 
poor and the needy, protection of his subjects and war against 
enemies. Visvamitra demanded a gift of Hariéchandra, and the 
good king promised anything of the former’s choice, gold, his own 
son, his body, wife, life, kingdom and good fortune. Little by 
little the sage stripped the king of all his belongings, leaving him 
nothing but his wife and gon, barely clothed. The king was driven 
to flee with his queen Saibya and son Rohitaéva. He went to 
Benares, there to meet the ubiquitous and unsatiated sage, 
who demanded his wife and child. The king that never swerved 
from the truth, parted with his wife and child in great grief 
to satisfy the relentless Visvamitra. He was now alone and 
helpless ; the last rag had been taken from him. He offered to 
sell himself when more was demanded. He sought service under 
a Chandala. But this Chandala was the god Dharma himeelf. 
Harigchandra was now put to guard a cemetery. Meantime 
his wife and son were in service with a Brahmana, and one day 
the boy was bitten by a snake to death. So the mother took 
the dead body of the child to be cremated at the burning ghat. 
The king and queen recognized each other after some time and 
broke out into lamentations. At last they both agreed that, 
having lost the only solace of their life, this life was not worth 
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keeping, and resolved to lay their frame at the very pyre which 
was to consume the child. At this critical juncture appeared on 
the scene Visvamitra, Dharma and all the gods, who proclaimed 
that “‘ he, his wife and son had conquered heaven by their works”’. 
Visvamitra takes to much harder penance to reach perfection. 

In this way the great sage got rid of the various shackles such 
as lust, anger, desire, pride and jealousy which acted as drags 
on his onward march. He got gradual recognition from being 
a Maharaja, first as a Rajarshr, then as a Maharshi, and lastly 
as Brahmarshit. He was not satisfied until Vasishtha would 
claim him as equal to himself. The merit of Visvamitra lies 
in the fact that he was a wonderful example of one who worked 
his way to the highest bliss by dint of his own personal efforts, 
in spite of natural predisposition to passion of every kind. 

The story of Visvamitra only illustrates how it was not easy 
even for one endowed with such large strength, wisdom and 
power to get elevated from the status of a Kshatriya to that of a 
Brahmana. It was only as a result of very severe processes 
of self-discipline and interiorization that even a Kshatriya 
could achieve the spirituality of a Brahmana. When by a 
simple wave of the magic wand (Brahmadanda) Vasishtha was 
able to destroy the immense hosts that had accompanied 
Vigvamitra, the latter exclaims, ‘‘ Fie upon the valour of the 
Kshatriya ; verily the valour is of the Brahmana!” 4® 


IX 
ELEVATION AND DEGRADATION OF CASTES 


Thus, the passage of a person of a lower caste to the higher 
was not a fact very easily accomplished. But the possibilities 
are shown for an offspring to become gradually elevated in succes- 
sive births, as a result of caste-mixture. “ By the power of 
austerities and of high birth these races obtain here among men 
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more exalted or lower rank in successive births.” “* Seven 
generations are declared necessary for elevation in the case of 
anuloma marriages, i.e. “if the daughter of a Brahmana and a 
Siidra female and her descendants all marry Brahmans, the 
offspring of the sixth female descendant of the original couple will 
attain the qualities of a Brahmana, and eventually Brahmanical 
status.” ©° Similarly, for degradation, “ if the son of a Brahmana 
and of a Siidra female and his descendants all marry Sidra 
wives, the seventh descendant will sink to the level of a Sidra.” 
Complications cropped up in the social structure, and the 
question that the Indian law-givers had to solve was two-fold. 
First, what was the status of the offspring of these inter-caste 
unions, and secondly, were they to follow the caste of the father 
or of the mother? Elaborate regulations had to be framed 
for determining exactly the caste to which a particular child 
should belong. The problem was somewhat similar to the 
modern one of “‘ war-babies”’, though brought about by different 
circumstances. 


x 
RULES REGARDING MARRIAGE AND INHERITANCE 


The general rule in regard to marriage was that no one should 
be allowed to marry out of his or her own caste. Intermarnage 
among castes, whether anuloma or pratiloma, was considered 
inadvisable and undesirable. Anzloma implied the marriage 
of a man of a higher caste with a woman of a lower one, and 
pratiloma meant the reverse—that of a woman of a higher caste 
to a man of lower grade. At first, even the former was prohibited 
on principle. We read, “ Children of a Brahmana by women 
of the three lower castes, of a Kshatriya by wives of the two 
lower to him, and of the Vaigya by a woman of the Sidra caste, 
are all called apasada (base-born).” ** We find evidence of this 
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ideal in the Buddhist texts. There 1s a story m the Divydva- 
dana,®* where a Chandala chief Triganku requested for his son 
the hand of the daughter of a Brahmana. Tridanku says, 
“Give your daughter Prakriti to my son Sardilakarna as wife ; 
T shall pay you as much money as kulaéulka (present due to your 
family) as you deem fit.” The Brahmana Pushkarasara got 
offended and told Triganku, ‘“‘No one, be he a Brahmana, 
Kshatriya, Vaigya or Sidra, Chandala or Pukkaéa can marry 
out of his own caste.” However, it eventuated that a man of 
the higher castes could take a wife from any of the lower castes 
or from all, but not vice versa.54 This is why in our works, 
secular and religious, the marriage of a Brahmana with women 
from all the four castes is legalized.55 As regards the right of 
inheritance, with some small variations we find that the son by 
a Brahmana woman was entitled to four shares of the property ; 
that by a Kshatriya to three; the one by a Vaisya woman to 
two; and that by a Sidra woman had one share. That is, 


The son by a Brahmana woman got 4/10 


» »  Kshatriya 5 3/10 
> wi Vaiéya . 2/10 
» » Sidra » 1/10 


Similarly, “if there are three sons of a Brahmana (by wives of 
different castes), but no one by a Sidra among them, they shall 
divide the estate into nine parts.” That is, 

The son by a Brahmana woman got 4/9 
er Kshatriya ‘ 3/9 
g: | ks Vaisya 3 2/9 

“If there are three sons by wives of different castes, but no 
Vaigya among them, they shall divide the estate into eight 
parts.” That is, 

The son by a Brahmana woman got 4/8 
” 99 Kshatriya ” 3 | 8 
99 99 Sidra 99 1/ 8 
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“Tf there are three sons but no Kshatriya among them, they 
shall divide into seven parts.” That is, 


The son by a Brihmana woman got 4/7 
» +  Vaisya - 2/7 
» 9» Sidra » If 
“If there is no Brahmana wife among them, the sons shall 
divide the property into six parts.” That is, 
The son by a Kshatriya woman got 3/6 
» »  Vaisya ‘ 2/6 
»  » Sidra » 1/6 
Next, “If there are sons of a Kshatriya by a Kshatriya, a 
Vaiéya and a Sidra wife, the mode of division shall be the same.” 
That is, 
The son by the Kshatriya woman got 3/6 
ae Vaisya . 2/6 
ais Sidra ; 1/6 
“* If there are two sons of a Brahmana, the one by a Brahmana 
woman, and the other by a Kshatriya woman, they shall divide 
the estate into seven parts.” That is, 
The son by the Brahmana woman got 4/7 
29 99 Kshatriya 99 3/7 
“If there are two sons for a Brahmana by a Brahmana and 
a Vaigya wife, the estate was to be divided into six parts.” Thatis, 
The son by the Brahmana woman got 4/6 
9 9 Vaisya 9 2 / 6 
“Tf a Brahmana had two sons, one by a Brahmana wife and the 
other by a Sidra, the estate was divided into five parts.” That is, 
The son by the Brahmana woman got 4/5 
im. 93 Sidra ‘, 1/5 


“Tf a Brahmana has only one son, he shall own the whole estate, 
whether he be by a Brahmana, Kshatriya or Vaisya wife.” 
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“Tf a Kshatriya has only one son, either by a Kshatriya or 
s Vaisya wife, the rule shall be the same.” 

“If a Vaisya has only one son, born of a Vaiéya wife, the rule 
is the same.” 

“The only son of a Sidra by a Siidra wife shall be the heir 
to the whole property.” 

“A Sidra, who is the only son of a father belonging to the 
‘ twice-born ’ caste, shall inherit only one half of the property.” 

“Sons who are equal in caste to their father shall receive 
equal shares.” 

“‘ If there are two sons by a Brahmana wife, and one son by 
a Siidra wife, the estate shall be divided into nine parts; and 
of these, the two sons by the Brahmana wife shall take four 
parts each, and the son of the Siidra wife shall have a single part.” 

‘If there are two sons by a Sidra, and one son by a Brahmana 
wife, the estate was to be divided into six parts. The son of the 
Brahmana wife was to have four parts, while each of the two 
sons by the Sidra wife was to have one part.” 


xl 
ANULOMA AND PRATILOMA 


Intermarriage among castes having become a current practice,*° 
the problem that the law-givers had to solve was, which form 
of marriage may be tolerated, anuloma or pratiloma, being the 
less of the two evils? We know, on eugenic grounds, that the 
vitality of that race will be imperilled in which marriages 
are frequent of women of the higher castes with men of the 
lower ones. In these cases the efficiency of the species diminishes 
quickly. That this principle was clearly known to the Hindu 
law-givers is evident from the following: ‘‘ The marriage of a 
Sidra with a Brahmana woman entitles the issue to be classified 
as a Chandala, the most miserable of human beings.” 5’ To 
prevent degradation by pratiloma, the Manusmrits lays down that 
“ the person that is begotten by an Aryan on a non-Aryan female 
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will have the qualities of an Arya, while he whom an Aryan 
mother bears to a non-Aryan father remains unlike an Arya.” 
“‘Men who are outcastes, who approach females of higher rank, 
beget races still more worthy to be excluded.” °° The idea is that 
pratiloma leads to degradation. Legal safeguards also appear 
to have been provided against pratiloma connexions, for, whereas 
a man of the first three castes who has illicit connexion with a 
Siidra woman is merely to be punished, a Sidra who commits 
the offence with a woman of the higher castes is to suffer capital 
punishment. The ancient Indians that framed the rules 
had known that society had gone off the rails and may 
have had in their minds the spiritual and moral vigour of the 
Hindu race as the most important consideration. The rules 
disclose the instinct of race-preservation. If, as it has been 
shown, the Brahmana stood for a high standard of intellect, 
morality, and good conduct, it is no wonder that the higher 
classes should have been jealous to perpetuate the qualities 
of the Brahmana, keeping in mind the sound eugenic principles 
of heredity. As the Greek philosopher and poet, Theognis of 
Megara, put it, when the good mingles with the base, the 
stock of our folk becomes tarnished 


XII 
KsHETRA AND Bisa NyAya 


The following general rules found in the Vishnu Smrits © will 
furnish at the same time the general principles which the 
Brahmanical law-givers laid down as regards intermarriage 
between castes : 

“Sons begotten on women equal in caste to their husbands 
are equal in caste to their father.” 

“Sons begotten on women of lower castes become of the 
caste of their mothers.”’ 

“Sons begotten on women of higher castes are despised 


9 99 


by the ‘ twice-born ’. 
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Thus, whereas the first was normal, and the second, though 
leading to degradation, may have been tolerated, the last 
was condemned altogether. The bases on which these rules were 
framed were the kshetra and bija nyaya. The latter was taken to 
be the more important criterion, as having perhaps larger 
influence on the intellectual and moral qualities of the offspring. 
As we read in the code of Manu,® “ of the two, kshetra and bia, 
some praise the first, some second, some both. The proper 
decision is that the seed is more important, even though good seed 
in bad soil becomes degenerate.’ So far as the purity of the race 
was concerned, the mother was more important a factor than the 
father. We find in the Vasishtha Smriti,® “ the Acharya is ten 
times more venerable than an Upadhyaya; the father a hundred 
times more than the Acharya; and the mother a thousand 
times more than the father.” The Bhagavat-Giia deals clearly 
with the necessity for safeguarding the purity of the women 
in the family and society, on the important ground, viz. “if 
women become wicked and corrupted, there will be impurity of 
castes.” ® On these grounds pratiloma marriages were absolutely 
prohibited, whereas anuloma connexions being less detrimental 
to the progress of the race were left less condemned. Absolute 
prohibition was out of the question now, and could not be enforced. 
In this way an attempt was made to minimize the evil effects 
of the forces working against the purity of castes by preserving 
as far as was practicable the purity of women of the higher 


XIII 
REGULATIONS REGARDING OCCUPATIONS 


The law-givers seem to have realized that the intermixture 
of castes was brought about not only by the admixture of blood 
(yoni), but by the pursuit of forbidden occupations (Gchara), for, 
“in the absence of any distinctive function or profession, Aryas 
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and andryas are equal ‘in status’.’’** The confusion of occupations 
is illustrated clearly in Jataka literature. We have examples 
of a Brahmana physician, a weaver as an archer, a Kshatriya 
prince as an archer, a trader, a labourer, and an idol-maker, 
a Setthi as a trader and as a potter, Brahmana traders, and 
Brahmana hunters and trappers. Kuéa, a prince, becomes an 
apprentice by turn under a potter, a basket-maker, florist and 
cook.*6 Therefore as a preventive measure, it was ruled that 
the occupations of the higher castes should not be adopted by 
the lower classes, and that the former should not degrade them- 
selves by engaging in occupations intended for the latter.®? 
It was enjoined as a state-duty to regulate the occupations 
pertaining to the various classes in the society. The king is 
advised to pay attention to the laws of various localities, famulies, 
and different classes of people, and make the four classes fulfil 
their respective duties.** In the Nasik cave inscription Gautami- 
putra Balaéri is proud of “ having stopped the contamination 
of the four varnas (castes) ’’. A man of low caste who through 
covetousness lives by the occupations of a higher one, shall be 
deprived of his property and banished from the realm.® In the 
Buddhist scriptures we read that the usual way in which out- 
casting was done was by shaving the man and cutting him dead 
by pouring ashes over him, thus banishing him from the land 
and the township.” Similarly, various punishments were pre- 
scribed for members of the higher castes who took to the occupa- 
tions of the lower ones. But in dire necessity those who are 
unable to live by their own lawful occupation may adopt that 
of the caste just below theirs.7! As we read in the Talagunda 
pillar inscription,” a Brahmana in extreme emergency exchanged 
the kuga grass and fuel (samt) which were the emblems of his 
caste, to the bow and arrow that were the insignia of the Kshatriya. 
A teacher at Kafichipuram was forced to do so at the time of 
a war that was waged between the Pallavas and the Kshatrapas. 
Ordinarily, as we find even in the Arthaédstra of Kautilya, a 
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man was prevented from changing his own profession or trade 
for another. As new sub-castes had been formed as a result 
of the various crossings in the social grades, the occupations 
of the various castes and sub-castes were fixed so that there 
may not be in future interchange of occupations resulting in 
turn in other serious consequences. The occupations were fixed 
in the following manner 73 : Chandala, executor ; Magadha, poet : 
Ayogava, artist (carpenter in the Manusmritr); Vaidehaka, 
trader in dancing girls; Pukkasa, hunter; Stita, horseman and 
charioteer ; Ambashttha, physician ; Nishada, fisher ; Kshattri, 
Ugra and Pulkaéa, those who catch and kill animals that live 
in lairs; Dhigvana, leather-worker; Vena, drummer. Besides, 
as Yuan Chwang says of his time, different classes and castes 
seem to have been distinguished from each other by a dis- 
tinguishing sign, and perhaps given distinct quarters in the city. 
“Butchers, fishers, public performers, executioners and scavengers 
have their habitations marked by a distinguishing sign.” In 
town-planning in ancient times this principle was insisted on.”4 


XIV 
REGULATIONS REGARDING Foop AND TOUCHING 


Next, it was found necessary to make the regulations about 
food and touching very rigorous. An Arya is advised not to 
take what remains after a Sidra had eaten.”® The food touched 
by him is unfit for eating. If an Arya is touched while eating 
his food by a Sidra, it should be abandoned.” Even m the 
Jatakas we read that a Brahmana would be deprived of his status 
for taking a drink mixed with the rice-water an outcaste had 
used.?”?. We read, however, though the rules were generally so 
strict, that at a pinch a Sidra could prepare the food to be taken 
by his “‘ twice-born ” master, if he was a servant of the family 
from birth, and therefore well known, or if he was under the 
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supervision of men of the three higher castes.”® The idea implied 
in this was that if the Sidra had been brought up in the house- 
hold of the twice-born even from childhood, he would have 
acquired the clean and gentle habits of his masters, and therefore, 
in virtue of his qualities, he ceased to be a Sidra. It is clear that 
significance was attached not only to the accident of birth, 
but to the general upbringing of the child, to whatever caste 
it might belong. The mental and intellectual attainments of 
the child depend both on nature and nurture. The environments 
in which the child is placed, and the atmosphere the child is 
made to breathe must determine his character and inclinations, 
as they must modify his tastes and temperament. Brahmanical 
virtues would be naturally imbibed by one in Brahmanical 
surroundings. It needs no saying that one of the most serious 
causes for the degradation of the Brahmana is his bringing up 
i unwholesome environment, resultmg in the acquisition of 
qualities untidy, unclean and immoral. Thus, the “ twice- 
born ” tend to be Sidraized, as the Siidras become Brahmanized. 
On the same principle, the food of a Sidra disciple was permitted 
for the teacher, 1f the former had for a long time been residing 
with him, intent on the acquisition of spiritual knowledge, 
and was of good conduct and approved religious merit. According 
to Apastamba, a Brahmachari (student) that has been discharged 
by his teacher may take food from a Braéhmana on account of 
the giver’s character and qualities, and not because he happens 
to be a Brahmana by birth.”? This also indicates that sistence 
was placed on Brahmanical qualities. In a later work, the 
Sukraniti,®° we read that in regard to marriage-alliances and 
dinner-parties considerations of caste ought compulsorily to 
weigh, but efficiency was to be the only criterion in the matter 
of appointment to political offices in the state. These show 
the great eagerness that the higher castes had evinced for 
effecting a compromise, as far as was practicable, in the social 
life of the period. The stanza cited from the Sukraniti will be 
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seen to denote a period of great improvement and concession 
to the lower classes, for in the period previous to its age, the 
ministers and other high officials were drafted from the higher 
castes alone, as we find in the Arthaésdastra of Kautilya. 


XV 
GENERAL REMARKS ON THE RULES 


These resulting regulations appear to have been actuated 
by motives of a varied nature. The following principles may 
be said to emerge out of them. Eugenic considerations should 
have resulted in the desire to preserve the purity of castes which 
by slow processes of admixture were getting degraded, to prevent 
the social and family evils and abuses that sprang from the 
intermixture of castes and occupations. Caste laws were laws 
of spiritual eugenics intended to foster and promote the 
evolution of a superior race. 

As it has already been shown, the tendency of the age was to 
shake the foundations of Brahmanical religion. Hence, it would 
be nothing out of the way if the higher classes in the Hindu 
society should have taken precautionary steps, somewhat hard 
as they were, to protect themselves and the main features of 
their religious and social fabric, at least on the principle of 
self-preservation and the preservation of the species. 

We cannot fail to notice in these rules of restrictions the result 
of a powerful reaction with a view to counteract the heretical 
doctrines of the Buddha and Mahavira. The supremacy of 
Buddhism under Asoka and Kanishka apparently led to a 
reaction, and the law-codes disclose only the opposition to the 
retrograde tendency fostered by the Buddhist influences of 
which one may find clear expression in the Jatakas and other 
Buddhist works. 

General principles, hygienic, physiological and sometimes 
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sentimental in character, may have induced the law-givers to 
frame such rules in regard to interdining and touching. The 
injunction was not merely that food should not be taken from 
a Sidra. Penances were prescribed even for such cases as are 
cited below.*4 

“If a Brahmana eats what has been left as remnant by a 
Brahmana, he should live only on milk for one day.” 

** Tf he eats what has been left by a Kshatriya, he must subsist 
only on milk for three days.” 

“If he eats what was left over by a Vaidya, the penance is 
only milk-diet for five days.”’ 

“Tf he eats what was left as remnant by a Sidra, he must 
live only on milk for seven days.” 

Similar rules are found for the other “ twice-born”’ castes also. 
As a general rule, food in large company was prohibited, as 
well as from unknown people, and on certain occasions and places. 
The regulations about food were particularly severe, because 
of the influence exercised for good or for evil by the food taken, 
on the nature and character of the person taking it. It was on 
this ground that foodstuffs were classified under three heads, 
rdjasa, sitvika and tamasa. 

The food that is conducive to longevity, strength, health, 
and equanimity, that is sweet and pleasing to the taste and 
agreeable comes under the class sdtvika. That which is 
exceedingly sour, pungent, saltish, and causing a sense of 
thirst comes under the rdjasa category. It only brings on 
misery and grief to the taker. Food that is old, rotten, 
msipid and foul-smelling, that is remnant from another’s 
table, is classified as bad and unwholesome (fdmasa). 

The first brightens up the intellect and the spirit, the second 
makes the recipient restless and fiery, and the last makes one 
dull and indolent.® 

These rules may also have originated from the unclean and 
filthy habits of the lower classes. People that took non-vegetarian 
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food and drank liquor were considered the filthiest and most 
polluting, for the higher classes looked with abhorrence at these 
and similar practices. Though the eating of flesh of different 
kinds and the drinking of the soma were permitted to the Aryas 
in the early ages, and that too only on occasions of sacrifices, 
these practices came to be interdicted in later times, for 
obviously substantial reasons. Those who ate beef and took- 
intoxicating liquor were looked upon as the worst sinners. The 
learned say that the word for flesh (mamsa) is derived thus: 
“Me he (mam sa) will eat in the next world, whose flesh I am 
tasting here.” §° Besides, if meat was eaten, it was only after 
having been offered in sacrifice to the gods. ‘‘ The sin of him 
who kills deer for the sake of gain, is not so great as the sin of 
him who eats meat that has not been offered to the gods.” ® 
Drink was worse than meat-eating, according to the testimony 
of all our scriptures,°5 and as Strabo has observed, “‘ the 
Brahmans never touched any intoxicant drink except at 
sacrifices.” The abstinence from these gave the higher classes 
a superior position in social life which is even now kept by them 
to some extent.°* The ideal is expressed in the following passage 
of the code of Vishnu: ‘“ These two, he who performs a horse- 
sacrifice annually for a hundred years and he who does not eat 
meat, shall both obtain the same recompense for their virtue.” °” 

Beef-eating was considered the worst of sins, and we need not 
seek far for the reasons for such a view. The cow has been 
from the age of the Rig-Veda onwards a favourite totem with 
the Aryas, and though the Rig-Veda is not without instances 
of cow-killing (goghna), the animal had become sacred and worthy 
of worship, as is shown by a passage in the Atharva-Veda.** 
It is no wonder that the animal that gives in plenty the essentials 
of existence for man in daily life, and particularly the articles 
for his religious ceremonies, such as ghee and milk, should have 
been sanctified by the Aryas, and held by them as sacred and 
fit to be worshipped. Of all the animals, the cow has the largest 
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power of converting what is fodder for cattle into articles of 
food for man. The sacredness of the cow may also be due to 
the fact that the animal was the favourite of Gopala Krishna, 
and should have received increased importance with the rise 
of the worship of Vasudeva who could not be separated from 
his cows. It may also be that beef was given up because of 
its costliness, as we are led to conclude from the Mahabharata ®° : 
“The rich eat food in which flesh predominates ; the middling 
take milk and its products; while the poor partake generally 
of oil preparations.”” What applied to meat-eating in general 
applied in particular to beef. Lastly, the doctrine of ahimsa 
which came to be adopted with redoubled strength after the 
lesson from the Buddhists and the Jainas, should have gone 
a great way to put a stop to the practice of meat-eating. It 
cannot be said that ahimsa was a doctrine borrowed by the Hindus 
from the Buddhists and the Jainas. It finds clear enunciation 
for the first time in the Chchindogya Upanishad ® where five 
ethical qualities, tapa, dana, drjava, ahimsa, and satya, are said 
to be the fees given in a sacrifice of which the whole life of man 
is an epitome. The castes that shunned these bad habits and 
accepted and followed Brahmanical customs and practices 
were, of course, considered to cause less pollution. 

In a still later period, the admittance of descendants of 
foreigners within the Aryan pale must have made the caste- 
rules more strict. The Sakas, Hunas and the Kushans in the 
course of their occupation of India intermarried with the warlike 
Kshatriya clans of the North, and their descendants toux rank 
with the Kshatriyas. To prevent the recurrence of such mis- 
cegenation was one of the most serious objects of concern with 
the givers of the sacred laws. 
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XVI 
TOLERATION—SOCIAL AND RELIGIOUS 


The tendency of Buddhism and Jainism was of course to level 
the caste distinctions, and it is strongly expressed in the following 
way in the Digha Nikaya (°): ‘It is mere empty words to give 
it out among the people that the Brahmans are the best caste and 
every other caste is inferior, that the Brahmans are the white 
caste, every other caste is black, that only the Brahmans are 
pure, not the non-Brahmans, that the Brahmans are the legiti- 
mate sons of Brahma.” Gautama is said to have taken a 
Chandala maiden as his disciple. The story is thus narrated 
in the Divydvadana (®%*): Ananda, the disciple of the Buddha, 
addresses the Chandala maiden Prakriti, and the following 
conversation ensues : 


Ananpa : Sister, give me water to drink. 

Praxriti : O venerable Ananda, I am the daughter of a 
Chandala. 

Ananpa: O sister, I do not ask thee to name thy family or 
caste. If thou hast water to spare, please give it me. I shall 
take it. 

Prakriti offered the water to Ananda, who took it. Later, 
the maiden falls in love with the Buddhist monk and wishes 
that he should marry her. She is taken to the Buddha, who 
receives her into his sangha after a brief conversation. 

Praxriti : I want the venerable Ananda as my husband. 

Buppua: Have you been permitted by your parents to 
marry Ananda? 

Prakriti: I have been permitted, O Bhagavan; I have 
been permitted, O Sugata. 

Buppxa: Then let them signify their consent in my presence. 

The parents having given their assent, Prakriti was taken 
as a Bhikshuni (nun) and married Ananda. 

Toleration in religion was a main creed of some of the most 
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remarkable of the Buddhist kings. In Rock Inscription XII 
of Agoka we read (%”); 

“His Sacred and Gracious Majesty the king does reverence 
to men of all sects, whether ascetics or householders, by gifts 
and various forms of reverence. His Sacred Majesty, however, 
cares not so much for gifts or external forms as that there should 
be a growth of the essence of the matter in all sects. The growth 
of the essence of the matter assumes various forms, but the root 
of it is restraint of speech, to wit, a man must not do reverence 
to his own sect or disparage that of another without reason. 
Depreciation should be for specific reasons only, because the 
sects of other people all deserve reverence for one reason or 
another. By thus acting, a man exalts his own sect and at the 
same time does service to the sects of other people. By acting 
contrariwise, a man hurts his own sect and does disservice to 
the sects of other people. For he who does reverence to his own 
sect while disparaging the sects of others, wholly from attach- 
ment to his own, with intent to enhance the splendour of his 
own sect, in reality by such conduct inflicts the severest injury 
on his own sect.” 

Kanishka even while he adhered to the Buddhist faith 
continued to honour both the old and the new gods. 

This spirit of toleration was in evidence among the Brahmanical 
kings as well. The Guptas who were Brahmanical Hindus 
devoted to the worship of Vishnu “ followed the usual practice 
of ancient India in looking with a favourable eye on all varieties 
of Indian religion’. The most tolerant of the early monarchs 
was perhaps Harsha. His father was particularly a devotee of 
the Sun, while he worshipped both the Hindu gods and the 
Buddha. “ This religious ecclecticism was the reflection of and 
result of the state of popular religion at the time.” *! To adapt 
the words of the poet Swift, there was enough religion in this 
country to love one another, but not enough to hate one another. 

This spirit of toleration in religion paved the way later for the 
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introduction of even vrdtya outsiders into the higher classes. 
We have perhaps indication of this tendency in the legend of the 
migration of a “ twice-born ” tribe from Saka dwipa to Jambu 
dwipa. The story of this advent is thus given ®*: ‘“ Samba, 
the son of Krishna by Jambavati, constructed a temple for the 
Sun on the banks of the river Chandrabhaga (Chenab), but no 
local Brahmana would accept the office of the priest mn the temple. 
He thereupon asked Gauramukha, the priest of Ugrasena, who 
in turn asked him to get the Magas, who were special Sun- 
worshippers from Saka dwipa. Sujihva, a Brahmana of the Sun 
clan (Mihora gotra), had a daughter by name Nikshubha, with 
whom the Sun fell in love. The son of these was known as 
Jarasabda or Jarasasta (Zarathushtra) and from him sprang 
all Magas. Thus is given the account of the Magi. They wore 
a girdle round their waist which was given the name Ayyanga. 
Then Simba went on Garuda’s back to Saka dwipa, brought 
some Magas from it and installed them into the office of priests 
of the temple that he had constructed.” 

We have also examples of degraded Brahmans and Kshatriyas, 
e.g Paulastya Brahmans are reckoned as degraded Brahmans, 
and Manu considers * that some tribes like the Dravidas, 
Kambhojas, etc., were outcaste Kshatriyas. These had styled 
themselves as Kshatriyas, but were apparently not looked upon 
by the law-givers as such, and were placed on a separate footing. 
The Harwaméa and the Purinas™ relate that the kings of 
South India, Pandya, Chola, and Kerala were the descendants 
of Yayati, the Aryan king of the North. We read that Dandaka *° 
was a son of Ikshvaku, and from him was derived the forest 
of Dandaka. As the Greek historian observes,®® “the kingdom 
of Pandion, which is situated in the southern extremity of the 
peninsula, was founded by an Aryan race whose ancestors had 
occupied the regions watered by the Jumna. This may be inferred 
both from the name of the king and that of his capital which 
was called Mathura after the celebrated city which adorned 
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of old, as it does still, the great tributary of the Ganges.”’ Though 
this statement may have been based on hearsay evidence and 
on the similarity of names, it is clear that the names of the city 
of Madura in South India, and the Pandya kingdom of which it 
was the capital, should have been borrowed from the ancient 
names in North India, Mathura and Pandava. In the Tamil 
works ®? we read that the Pindyas and Chélas claimed their 
ancestry from the Aryan kings of the North. The Pandyas 
style themselves as Paiichavans, as having descended from the 
“five brothers”, and the Chilas are supposed to have sprung 
from Sibi, and hence were known as Seppiyar or Sembiyar. 
But there is little evidence to warrant the view that is held 
by Dr D. R. Bhandarkar °° that “Tribes of the names of 
Kerala (Chera) and Satiya were originally staying in North 
India from which they migrated to the South and established 
colonies which in the early period at any rate were known 
not as Keralas and Satiyas but as Keralaputra and Satiyaputra ”’. 
Anyhow, it is clear that in this period Aryan ancestry came to 
be invented for non-Aryan kings and kingdoms.*® 


XVII 
Tue Spreap or Caste System in Norra anp Sours Invia 


The Tamil kings were elevated to the rank of Kshatriyas 
in spite of their connexions with the ancient Velir or Vellala 
tribes. These latter were on that account called Ilangdkkal 
or crown princes. The Brahmans prepared at their request 
genealogies which traced their ancestry to either the Solar or 
the Lunar line of the Aryas of the North. This left the exact 
status of the Vellalas in an unsettled state. They had to be 
included in the same category with the less civilized mountain 
tribes like the Nagas and the Kurumbas. But this division 
would wound the feelings of the Velir nobility. Hence a new 
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scheme of classification was devised, which depended on the 
regions which these tribes happened to occupy. Thus, in 
South India, geographical division came to be a new criterion 
of caste along with birth and occupation. In later times, this 
principle of division was accepted by the higher classes of the 
Aryas also, and the result has been the division of the major 
castes among the Hindus mto a motley of endogamous sub- 
divisions each hailing from a particular district or geographical 
division. 

Sunilarly, the introduction of castes into the outlying regions 
of North India is thus indicated in the Puranas. Bali, who 
belonged to the line of Yayati, is said to have had five sons— 
Anga, Vanga, Sumha, Pundra, and Kalinga, who are known 
as Baleya Kshatriyas. There were also Baleya Brahmans 
who were Bali’s descendants. The Vayu Purdna says, “ Bali 
gave birth to sons that formed the four castes.” 


XVIII 
REwicious ASSIMILATION 


The Aryas in the previous epochs were not unfamiliar with the 
black arts of magic and witchcraft, for these, by the way, formed 
the essential elements of all primitive religion. In the Rig-Veda,1 
enchantment, sorcery, wily and godless arts of magic and witch- 
craft are mentioned as peculiar to the Dasyus. It will not be 
wrong to suppose that the non-Aryas practised these arts to 
perfection, and their rites and observances when they gradually 
got filtered into the Aryan religion were given a prominent place 
in the fourth Veda, the Atharvan. Though some of the hymns 
of the Atharva-Veda may be as old as, if not older than those 
of the Rig-Veda, it is probable that the compilation of the 
Atharva mantras into a collection (samhita) may have taken place 
later than that of the hymns of the Rig-Veda. The Atharvan 
is not ordinarily mentioned among the Vedas. The early 
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records 1° speak only of Trayi Vidya. It is not mentioned in the 
Chchandogya Upanishad. The Braihmana texts mention only 
the three Vedas. It appears as a Chchandas in the Purusha siikta 
hymn. The Jatakas make mention only of three, and this may 
go to show that the Atharvan as a Veda had not been recognized 
in the earlier days of Buddhism. Manu speaks of the Trayam 
Brahma Sanatanam, but alludes to the Atharvan in the passage, 
“Let him use without hesitation the sacred texts revealed 
by Atharvan and Angiras.” The Arthaédastra has Trayi Vidya, 
but contains a large number of spells and magical practices 
in the last chapters. In the last-named work the Atharva is 
classified with Iéhasa, and these two are also styled as Vedas. 
Perhaps the citations from Manu and Kautilya show the transi- 
tion period when the practices of the Atharvan came to be 
largely used, but when they had not been fully canonized 
as a Veda, for among the qualifications of the high priest in 
the Arthasastra 1°* was the power of “ performing such expiatory 
rites as pertain to the Atharva”. The importance attached 
to these non-Aryan practices is thus dwelt on in certain parts 
of the Mahabharata 5 : “In early works the Acharya who taught 
gratis all the Vedas is declared to be worth ten Upadhydayas. 
This Upadhyaya is the direct etymological ancestor of the modern 
ojha—wizard. In ancient times he was a sub-teacher who taught 
for a livelihood one part of the Veda and the Vedanga and he is 
identified in the Purohita. This ancient ratio is inverted in the 
Mahabharata and the Upadhyaya made worth ten Acharyas.” 
According to the testimony of I’tsing,!°* the Acharya was very 
important, being a teacher of discipline, while the Upadhyaya 
is relegated to a subordinate position, for he conveyed only 
oral instruction. Thus non-Aryan forms of worship and observ- 
ances came to be incorporated into the Vedic system of the 
Aryas, and their canonical character was slowly recognized. 
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XIX 


THe EVOLUTION oF MAHAYANA 


Buddhism and Jainism were pre-eminently the religions of 
the non-Aryas, and we find that im course of time these were 
profoundly influenced by the religion of the Aryas. The Vedic 
Aryan gods Varuna, Agni, Vayu, Iéana, and Parjanya were 
adopted by the Buddhists, and they occupy a subordinate place 
in the Buddhist pantheon. The Buddhist Sakka was an adapta- 
tion of the Aryan Indra, and he is joint ruler of the gods with 
Prajapati and Brahma in the Buddhist works. ‘‘ The develop- 
ment of the Mahayana school of Buddhism which became 
permanent and fashionable from the time of Kanishka was in 
itself a testimony to the varying power of Brahmanical Hinduism. 
The newer form of Buddhism had much in common with the 
older form of Hinduism, and the relation is so close that even an 
expert often feels the difficulty m deciding to which system a 
particular image should be assigned.” 1°? The Mahayana or the 
“Great Vehicle ” was a product of Brahmanical influences. 

The Mahayana form of Buddhism appears in two branches, 
the “ Paradise Mahayana ”’, the main tenet of which was that 
a great Buddha known as Amitabha (of immeasurable light) was 
in charge of a paradise called Sukhavatt. Whoever by dint of 
good and righteous deeds, and by constant and faithful prayer 
to Amitabha, aspires and strives to reach the land of bliss in 
the West, will be born to live in bliss there for ever.!°* The 
second branch is known as the “Full Mahayana”. The 
Mahayanists of this school believe that there are a good number 
of Buddhas and Boddhisatvas. These are held as worthy 
objects of devotion, and are believed to respond with grace to 
the worship offered to them. The Saddharma Pundarika, a 
very important text of the Mahayanists, speaks of the incarnations 
of the Buddha and his descent upon the earth from time to time 
to protect the weak and the oppressed, and to destroy the 
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wicked and the sinful. “The Mahayanists created a showy 
worship, with processions, music and incense ; and a rich liturgy 
was prepared for each Buddha. The monks took charge of the cult ; 
so that the old chaitya became a temple and the monk a priest.” 1 
The goddess Sirima Devata of the Buddhist scriptures appearing 
in company with the Sun, the Moon and Earth, who finds no 
mention as a goddess in the Vedas, receives great importance 
in modern Hinduism. Other deities whose worship may have 
been borrowed by the Aryas from the non-Aryas, or that received 
a new impetus from the latter, are the spirits of the mountains, 
the guardians of the quarters, the Garudas, trees and serpents.1!° 
The Buddhist influence on the Brahmanical religion and the 
contempt of the Brihmans for the Buddhists are thus shown in 
the Mahabharata: ‘‘ They will revere Ediikas, they will neglect 
the gods. The earth shall be piled with Ediikas and not adorned 
with god-houses.” 


XX 


ARYAN AND NON-ARYAN GODS AND GODDESSES 


In South India also we have remarkable evidence of the 
influence of the non-Aryas on the Aryan religious systems and 
practices. The Dravidian deity Sdsta or Ayyanar receives 
recognition of the Aryan villagers of South India. Ayyanar 
or Harihara in Sanskrit is supposed to be the offspring of Siva 
and Vishnu in the guise of Mohini. “It is more probable that he 
represents a primitive Dravidian deity, recognized and more or less 
adopted by the incoming Aryans, and provided with orthodox 
parentage.”’"41 The non-Aryan god Muruga or Vela is Aryanized 
into Guruguha Skanda or Subrahmanya, and is a popular 
god with the Aryas.™% The most powerful goddess in Tamil 
land, Korravai of the Sangam literature, becomes identified 
with Durgi, Uma, or Kali, the spouse of Siva.u® Aryan 
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Nagnajiti, a consort of Krishna, is adapted in the Dravidian Veda 
of the Vaishnavas, the Ndlayira prabandham, to become Nappinnai. 

In North India a favourite goddess is Tara. The worship of 
this deity seems to have been borrowed from that of the Mahayana 
Buddhist Tara—Ugra Tara, Ekajata or Nila. This deity is thus 
described 4: ‘“ She has from four to twenty-four arms and is 
generally standing, and stepping to the right on corpses. She 
has the third eye, is laughing horribly, her teeth are prominent, 
and her protruding tongue, according to the Sadhana, is forked. 
Her eyes are red and round. Her hips are covered by a tiger- 
skin, and she wears a long garland of heads. She is dwarfed and 
corpulent, and her ornaments are snakes.” The story of the 
introduction of the worship of Tara will show that that goddess 
was at first worshipped only among the non-Aryas, but was 
later included into the Hindu pantheon. “The great sage 
Vasishtha practised the hardest penance for a long time concen- 
trating on a manira that had been taught him by his father. 
Vasishtha discovered that there was no good of the practices 
of self-denial and torture which were demanded in the Yoga as 
paths to self-discipline. So Vasishtha repaired to his father 
to request that he may be taught another manira. He was now 
advised to pursue his yoga with the same mantra, in the worship 
of the Devi Buddhesvari according to the sdkha of the Atharva- 
Veda. Vasishtha then went to the Kamakhya hills (Assam) 
and once again applied himself to the strict observance of the 
orthodox methods of the yoga. The goddess at last condescended 
to appear before him, and said that he had adopted an altogether 
wrong path. Her worship, said the Devi, was unknown to the 
Vedas ; it was known only in the country of Mahachina (China), 
a country of Buddhistic practices, and Vasishtha would gain 
his object if he received instructions from Vishnu, now residing 
there in his incarnation as the Buddha. So Vasishtha went to 
Mahachina. But he was amazed to find that the Buddha was 
drinking wine in the company of women. His doubts were soon 
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dispelled by the Buddha, who ultimately initiated him into the 
mysteries of the worship.” 115 


xXXxI 
Reuiaious Ritrzs 


It is natural that against the heretical influences that were 
forcing their way into the Aryan religion the “ twice-born ” 
classes should make their position doubly strong by elaborating 
rituals and ceremonials, the details of which could not so easily 
be grasped by the lower orders in the society. If the Hinduism 
of the present day has become a dreary round of ceremonies, 
and noted for its external forms, it is the direct outcome of the 
reaction of the higher classes against the tendencies that went 
to shake the very foundations of their religious and social system. 
The Brahmans have been considered, rather unfairly, to have been 
solely responsible for the multiplication of rites and ceremonies, 
and to have fortified themselves by creating a barrier incompre- 
hensible to the lower classes. 

We note, however, that the Kshatriya kings of ancient India 
were to a great extent instrumental in creating this complicated 
system of ceremonies and sacrifices. The kind of sacrifice which 
a king was able to perform was taken to be indicative of the title 
which he deserved. By performing the Rajasiiya one became 
a Raja, and by the Vajapeya, Samrat; and the latter was superior 
to the former.® He who had performed a horse-sacrifice was 
a Sdrvabhauma.™? The kings were naturally jealous of each 
other’s rise to power and greatness, and did not tolerate one 
that performed sacrifices not in keeping with his title. The 
performance of sacrifices was thus a criterion by which was 
decided the grade to which a king was entitled. Thus, the 
priests had to satisfy the whims of monarchs who vied with 
each other to show off their prowess and splendour, and who 
fostered and financed public sacrificial performances (srauda) 
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more tedious and more costly than the old domestic (grihya) 
sacrifices of the Aryas. These elaborate sacrifices could not be 
undertaken by any save the wealthy men of the tribe and especially 
the king; ‘“‘and we must therefore picture to ourselves the 
priests as maintained by the mch men the Maghavans, bountiful 
ones of the Rg-Veda.” “48 Brahmanism appears, therefore, 
to have owed much of its progress to the munificence of the 
Kshatriya princes of ancient India. 

Even in these ceremonies, we note that there was a division 
of labour by which the members of the various castes were 
assigned duties which go to show the interrelation of the various 
parts of the social organism. Though none but tramed experts 
in the Vedic 'ore were permitted actually to partake in these 
sacrificial rites, we read of instances where even enslaved men 
and women of the Siidra caste appear to have been allowed to 
take some part in the solemn sacrifices of the Aryas. Milking 
the cows was a function that had to be entrusted to 
Siidras, and the culmination of the Gavamayana sacrifice 
was marked by the dancing of Sidra women.™* In another 
ancient ritual the Siidras were introduced as the sellers of soma 
Juice. The performer of the Visvajit sacrifice is ordained 
to spend three days, we know not for what purpose exactly, 
in the midst of Nishadas.% The point is that the Sidras, 
though inferior in social and spiritual status, were assigned 
definite functions in the most sacred religious ceremomes of 
the Aryas, and served a definite purpose, however subsidiary 
that may have been. 


XXII 
EvoLuTiIon OF IDEAS REGARDING SACRIFICES 
Ideas about the efficacy of sacrifices and costly rituals were 
themselves undergoing gradual changes. It was beginning to 
be accepted that pompous and tediottiaggsacrifices like the 
A svamedha were not so productive of virtue, as they happened 


ee 
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to be in earlier times. The philosophy of sacrifices was that a 
amall act of sin may be pardoned, if by that, large and beneficial 
results could be achieved. Thus, one sacrifice performed by the 
famous rishi Rishyasringa made the whole country of Lomapada, 
which had been visited by a famine, get plentiful showers of rain, 
and scattered plenty over a desert land. Another sacrifice 
performed under his auspices is said to have given the world a 
superman in Rama. “ Sacrifices cause the whole universe to 
prosper ; therefore is the slaughter of beasts for a sacrifice no 
slaughter.”’122 The following story from the Mahabharata 1% 
illustrates that sacrifices which entail slaughter of living beings were 
not so efficacious as that high and supreme sacrifice, viz. of the 
self. The Pandava brothers performed an A évamedha on a very 
elaborate scale. In the midst of the assembly of princes, 
potentates and priests, a mongoose which had a portion of its 
body rendered golden, made its appearance and began to decry 
the ceremony for which all had congregated there. The princes 
were surprised at this, and asked what led the animal to give 
such a bad verdict as he had given. The tale that follows is 
then put into the mouth of the mongoose. In Kurukshetra 
there lived a Brahmana with his wife, son and daughter-in-law. 
They were eking out their livelihood by alms. One day when 
the family that had been starving for a long time had just got 
enough of corn-flour for its members, an old man, an unknown 
guest weary with hunger, put in his presence begging of them 
food to eat. As was the usual custom in Hindu households, the 
guest had first to be satisfied. The man gave him his portion 
of the corn-flour, but the appetite was not appeased of the old 
man. The mother gave hers. With every handful offered he, 
like Oliver Twist, asked for more. His hunger seemed to be on 
the increase. The son and daughter gave then their due. When 
all had been given, the old man seemed satisfied. The gods 
showered their blessings on the noble family for the glorious 
act of self-denial and sacrifice, and they were all raised to the 
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heaven. Meantime the mongoose got out of its lair and having 
caught the scent of the corn-flour rushed into the cottage and 
as it rolled about the place where lay strewn a little of the flour, 
its body got the hue of gold. So much was the power of the 
sacrifice that had been made. “O king, this Aévamedha is 
certainly of no merit when compared with the sacrifice made 
by the Braéhmana family of Kurukshetra.” Once this principle 
was accepted, salvation and redemption from this world depended 
not on costly material sacrifices, but on the larger spiritual 
sacrifice of the self. The latter was equally open to all Hindus 
irrespective of caste, wealth or social position. The influence 
of Buddhism and Jainism may have hastened the acceptance 
of this philosophy of sacrifices. Sacrifices were condemned in 
the Buddhist texts.1*4 
“ The sacrifices called the Horse, the Man, 

The peg-thrown site, the drink of victory, 

The bolts withdrawn, and all the mighty fuss :— 

These are not rites that bring a rich result. 

Where diverse goats and sheep and kine are slain, 

Never to such a rite as that repair, 

The noble seers who walk the perfect way. 

But rites where no slaughter, nor no fuss 

Are offerings meet, bequests perpetual, 

Where never goats and sheep and kine are slain, 

To such a sacrifice as this repair, 

The noble seers who walk the perfect way. 

These are the rites entailing great results, 

These to the celebrants are blessed, not cursed, 

The oblation runneth over ; the gods are pleased.” 

Two more stories may be narrated which show the unsettled 
state of the feeling the people of India had towards animal- 
sacrifices. ‘‘ Indra was once performing a sacrifice. When the 
time came for the killing of the beasts that were ordained for the 
sacrifice, the great sages seeing the piteous looks of the victims 
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were moved with compassion and said to Indra, ‘ This is not a 
righteous sacrifice, for slaughter is against righteousness.’ But 
Indra for infatuation did not consent, and there was a great 
dispute between him and the rshis as to whether one should 
sacrifice with animate or inanimate offerings. By common 
consent they referred the dispute to Vasu, king of the Chedis, 
whose decision was that one should sacrifice with whatever 
could be obtained. The king of the Chedis went, however, to 
the lowest depth of the earth for having thus carelessly decided 
the question.” 125 

Following the principle of ahimsa laid down in the above 
narrative, Agastya began a sacrifice lasting for twelve years, 
avoiding the slaughter of animals. The gods were at first dis- 
satisfied with it and ceased to function properly. There was a 
famine in the land and the rishis implored Agastya in vain not to 
incur the displeasure of the gods by introducing sacrifices of a new 
kind. Agastya would not yield. Rather, by his miraculous powers 
he brought down rain from the heavens, and there was plenty 
in the land. The gods were full of joy at what Agastya had 
achieved. But the rishis had yet their misgivings, and they 
approached the sage once more with a request that animal- 
sacrifices may be sanctioned, for they would please the gods more 
than others. At the end, we are told, that, due to the great 
pressure brought on him, Agastya was pleased to declare that 
the slaughter of animals for sacrifices alone may be permitted, 
and this has continued to be the practice among the orthodox 
down to this day.12* We have therefore the following rules in 
the law-codes : 127 

‘‘ A Brahmana must never eat the flesh of animals unhallowed 
by mantras ; but, obedient to the primeval law, he may eat it, 
consecrated with Vedic texts.” 

“ As many hairs as the slain animal has, so often will he, who 
killed it without holy sanction, suffer a violent death in future 
births.”’ 
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“‘ There is no greater sinner than that man who, though not 
worshipping the gods and the manes, seeks to increase the bulk 
of his own flesh by the flesh of other beings.”’ 

As sacrifices could not be performed or undertaken except 
by the aristocratic section of the community, a substitute was 
suggested for the generality of the Hindu population, and that 
was holy pilgrimage. As pilgrimages were made for worship 
in temples and places where, it was accepted, there was the 
manifestation of the Divine, they implied intense devotion, and 
hence firthayatra and bhakti were closely connected to each 
other.1*6 


XXIII 
Some New Practices in HinpvismM 


Some habits and customs which were not recognized by 
Brahmanic authority are found to be prevalent among the Aryas 
of the period. The age had advanced so far in tolerance that 
though the standard rule of conduct was what prevailed in 
Arydwarta,® certain new practices were considered permissible 
for the orthodox Brahmans. These should have been due either 
to Dravidian or Buddhistic influences. Sir J. G. Frazer is 
of the opinion that the social system under which the community 
was divided into endogamous groups with exogamous sections, 
peculiar to the Indian Aryas, may have been borrowed from the 
Dravidians, “ for this is found among no other member of the 
Aryan stock.’’15¢ 


XXIV 
ExocaMy—GoTRA 


Exogamy appears among the Hindus in the form of marriage 
outside one’s gotra. It is accepted, and held rigorously among 
the Hindus, that in a marriage the first essential condition is 
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that the contracting parties should belong to distinct and 
different gotras or clans. The word gotra occurs in the Rig-Veda"*! 
either in the sense of a “ cowstall ” or “ cowherd ”. But even in 
the Vedic period we find that there were four primary clans 
of rishis—Angiras, Atharvan, Bhrigu, and Vasishtha. We 
read in the Mahabharata 1°? that originally there were only four 
gotras—those of Angiras, Kagyapa, Vasishtha, and Bhrigu. 
But the word seems to have been used to denote definitely 
a clan or family in the Chchandogya Upanishad and the Aéva- 
layana Grihya Sitra.** Later, the gotras may have been 
connected with the names of the Saptarshis—the seven prominent 
Aryan sages. The personnel of the seven has changed a little 
in the evolution of Indian religion and society. In the Aéva- 
layana Srauia Siitra the seven names found are those of Viéva- 
mitra, Jamadagni or Bhrigu, Bharadvaja, Gautama, Atri, 
Vasishtha, and Kaséyapa. Hence, according to all our law-givers 
gotra denotes a descendant of one of the seven rishis, with an 
eighth added, viz. that of Agastya.'*4 Thus, all the prevalent 
gotras among the “twice-born ” are supposed to have been derived 
from the names of the rishis mentioned above, all taken together, 
viz. ten. Gotra is defined in the Pravaramaiyjari as including 
“the sons, grandsons, and previous and succeeding generations 
ofa risk. A rishi is a mantradrashia ”’ 35 

Prohibition of marriages within the same gofra appears from 
the Siitra period.1** Ordinarily the gotra of a boy was that of 
his father. But there were cases where a new gotra was acquired 
by a person whose gotra was unknown or who was of another.1*’ 
The change of gotra is illustrated in the story of Sunaéchepa who 
gets the Visvamitra gotra because that risht was his protector 
and preceptor. When the relations and antecedents of a certain 
person are unknown, he will adopt the gotra and pravara of the 
Acharya. The story of Satyakima Jabala in the Chchandogya 
Upanishad seems to illustrate the case in point. It has generally 
been taken to denote the passage of a non-Brahmaya from his 
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status to that of a Brahmana. It is understood from this story 
that Satyakama attained to the position of a Brahmana, in 
virtue of his Brahmana qualities, though he was of low and 
unknown parentage. The story is thus narrated in the Chchan- 
dogya Upanishad: Satyakaéma addressed his mother Jabala 
thus: “ I wish to become a Brahmacharin ; of what gotra am I 2” 
She said: ‘“‘I do not know of what gotra thou art. When I 
had to move about much as a domestic servant, I got thee in my 
youth. I am Jabala by name. Say that thou art Satyakama 
Jaba'a.” Satyakima went to Haridrumata Gautama and said, “I 
wish to become a Brahmacharin, sir, under you. May I come? ” 
Having been questioned as to his family-antecedents, Satya- 
kama spoke the truth, as he was instructed by his mother. 
Gautama replied, “‘ No one but a Brahmana would thus speak out. 
Go and fetch fuel, friend, I shall initiate you. You have not 
swerved from the truth.” Really, Satyakima may have been 
a Brahmana lad who did not know his gotra or had not been 
definitely assigned to any, because he had not been “ initiated ”’. 
But the mention of the gotra and prostration before the Guru 
were the essential conditions of initiation (Brahmacharya). The 
boy could not satisfy this condition. The Guru knew that he 
possessed Brahmanical virtues and admitted him to the 
studentship. He got therefore the gotra of his Guru. The 
principle that is indicated here is that a boy whose gofra was 
unknown will get that of his Acharya, at the time of his initiation. 
But in later times the definition of the word Achdrya became 
more comprehensive. The term included 1** the father, the 
initiator, the teacher, and the priest. The lad is led normally 
to Brahmacharya by his father, but where this is not possible 
for some reason or other, he gets the gotra of the Acharya. 

The practice of marrying outside one’s gotra dates from the 
period of Siitra literature. Marriage within the gotra was 
apparently not looked upon as @ reprehensible habit before the 
Sitra period, as a study and examination of the genealogical 
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tables relating to the heroes and heroines of the Epics tends 
to show.1** It is therefore probable that the practice of exogamy 
may have received an impulse from, if it is not directly 
due to, the contact with the non-Aryan races. 


xXxXV 
Orner INFLUENCES 


The doctrine of ahimsa which appears half-accepted by the 
model Epic heroes was quickened by Buddhist and Jaina 
influences. As we read in the Manusmriti,)° “to eat flesh 
and to drink wine are the natural inclinations of the human 
mind. To abstain from them is beneficial.’”’ The hero who was 
accustomed to eat meat is found to say in the Mahabharata, 
“they say that meat is a pleasant and strengthening food, 
but it is also stated that they who indulge in it go to hell; my 
mind is befuddled on the point.” 141 These disclose an era of 
transition when the doctrine of ahimsa was accepted as a righteous 
principle, but when meat-eating was not altogether rejected in 
practice as being unwholesome. This idea becomes clear also 
from the views held in regard to the efficacy of animal sacrifices, 
which have been examined. 

Certain forbidden practices which had no sanction in the holy 
texts are seen permitted for the Brahmans in the period under 
survey. Manu allows magic for them,*? and Gautama holds 
that a Brahmana may use arms if life be threatened. The Tala- 
gunda pillar inscription of Kakutstha Varman shows how in 
dire necessity a Brahmana was forced to take up arms, leaving 
his old and legitimate duties. Kautilya1** is of the opinion 
that Brahmans could not become adepts in military sciences, 
and that an army made of Brahmans did inefficient fighting in 
the battle-field. They were unaccustomed to bear arms by their 
very nature; that was a profession disallowed to them. But 
the Brahmana sage Drona is seen to excel all others in his time 
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in the military arts and sciences, and students from various 
parts of India came to him, and sought him as their preceptor.1*4 
The Brahmans of the North sold wool and went on sea-voyages— 
both of them forbidden practices.145 The southern Sirakdras 
permit certain customs not allowed by others, such as eating 
with one’s wife and marrying the daughter of the maternal 
uncle or paternal aunt.1“* These are apparently customs borrowed. 
from the Dravidians of South India. It has also been held 147 
that the regulation of marriage by totemic names and the 
prevalence of the practice of levirate (ntyoga) in the period of 
the law-codes were both of them due to non-Aryan influences. 
But the latter finds some warrant even in the Rig-Veda, and 
should not be supposed to have been entirely a borrowing 
by the Aryas from the non-Aryan peoples of India.14® 
The practice of Safi was prevalent in the Sangam period in 
South India, and the Brahmans of the South are described as 
attempting to dissuade the widows from self-immolation. In 
the Purananiru, the following passage appears, and it shows 
that the Tamil dame was determined to dedicate her body 
to the same flames that consumed the body of her beloved lord, 
against the sage counsel of the Brahmana priest. She addresses 
as follows :— 
“OQ ye of wisdom full, O ye of wisdom full, 

Ye bid us not go forth to death ; ye would restrain, 

O ye of wisdom full, but evil 1s your counsel here ; 

We are not of those content to live forlorn, 

And feed on bitter herbs, where once they feasted royally. 

We he not on rough stones, who slept erstwhile on sumptuous 

couch. 

The pyre’s black logs heaped up in the burning ground 

To you seem indeed terrible ; to us, 

Since our mighty spouse is dead, 

The waters of the pleasant lake where blooms 

The lotus flower, and the fierce fires are one.” 
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Elsewhere a woman seeks to be buried with her lord, and is 
found to say, “ O, Potter, Shaper of the urn,—make the funeral 
urn large enough for me too.”” The Brahmans of South India 
may have been responsible for the abolition of this inhuman 
practice which was apparently prevalent in the Sangam age. 


xXxVI 
CHANGES IN LANGUAGE AND STYLE 


Of all the sources of our study comparative philology has 
perhaps yielded the least satisfactory results. As ethnologists 
themselves admit, language is no certain test of racial affinities, 
and in spite of the efforts of eminent scholars in the field, it 
has not been possible to adjudge properly the contribution of 
the two cults in the evolution of the Indian vernaculars or the 
various changes that came over Sanskrit and the Prakrits as 
a result of the racial admixture. 

Prakrits were evo.ved from Vedic Sanskrit, and these became 
the everyday-language of the masses. Sanskrit as a spoken 
language had perhaps ceased to exist in many parts of India 
by the third century B.c., and in the so-called ‘ Renaissance 
period” of Sanskrit literature works in Sanskrit seem to have been 
written for a learned and cultured public and not for the people 
at large. Pali and Magadhi especially received a literary impulse 
from Buddhism. Aéoka’s inscriptions are mostly in Magadhi, 
and the Jaina Sthaviras appear to have used Paisachi for their 
acriptures.1“° The Buddhist scriptures of Ceylon were written 
in Pali. But as time went on, the Brahmanical revival resulted 
in the diffusion and extension of Sanskrit which was preferred 
by the ruling classes to the more popular dialects, as the inscrip- 
tions of the Gupta kings evidently show. The Aéokan inscrip- 
tions were written in language easily to be understood by the 
man in the street, for some form of Prakrit appealed more directly 
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and easily than Sanskrit to the comprehension of the generality 
of his subjects. But the inscriptions of Rudradaman, the 
Kshatrapa of Ujjain, were written in elaborate Sanskrit. These, 
it is held, are exceptional, and scholars are also of the opinion 
that Sanskrit as a spoken language had ceased to exist by the 
second century a.D. But the Ghosiindi inscription found in 
Udaipur District and assigned by Buhler to the third century 
B.C. must set at rest any doubt that Sanskrit had ceased to be a 
spoken language after the time of Aégoka. This inscription 
is now taken to be the earliest which uses classical Sanskrit.1%° 
It records the setting up of a stone for worship at the Narayana- 
vata for the Bhagavins Sankarshana and Vasudeva as well 
as the construction of a hall of worship for these deities.151 The 
following conclusion seems to be irresistible: Sanskrit was not 
only the language of the learned and cultured folk, but was 
also the spoken and written language at least in West India, 
comprising Rajputana, Malwa and Kathiawar, used by princes 
to adumbrate their glorious deeds in the period from 300 B.c. to 
200 a.p. The result of the influence of non-Aryan on Aryan 
language and vice versa is thus dwelt on by Sten Konow : 152 “We 
have before us a series of languages and speeches, which to all 
appearance are purely Aryan, but of which the grammatical 
system in many respects shows that the foreign non-Aryan 
element has been assimilated and has exercised its influence 
on the internal structure of the language.” 

The style of composition of the sacred works of literature 
was changed to remove or at least to simplify the difficulties of 
Brahmanical teaching. A novel style 1s adopted in the Siitras, 
and the object of these ‘‘ could be no other than to offer practical 
manuals to those who were discouraged by too elaborate treatises 
and who had found a shorter way to salvation opened to them 
by the heretical teaching of Buddha”’. The same period witnessed 
also the compilation of Puranic literature which with its simple 
stories and moral anecdotes written in an easy style offered 
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itself as readable history and as a substitute for the more difficult 
treatises already extant. 


XXVII 
SANSKRIT AND TAMIL 


As Max Muller says,1** “all the living languages of India, 
both Aryan and Dravidian, draw their very life and soul from 
Sanskrit.” It is, however, to be noted that the structure of the 
Tamil language shows that it has grown and developed on 
independent lines. While Tamil literature and culture owe a 
great deal to Aryan literature and culture, it has to be granted 
that the Tamil language is practically free from outside influences. 
Whereas in North India the Aryan language was charged with 
some non-Aryan elements, the influence of Sanskrit still pre- 
dominant, in the South we find that the reverse is true—we have 
Dravidian dialects charged with Sanskrit elements, the former 
not losing their individuality. If we examine works of Sanskrit 
literature, we note that in the Sanskrit of the South, words of 
Dravidian origin have made their appearance undisguised save 
by formal Sanskritization, and acerebral /iscommon. Non-Aryan 
borrowings may be seen also in the language of the North, 
whether taken from the local tribes or borrowed from the 
South.15* But in one important respect Tamil has been affected 
by contact with Sanskrit. The vocabulary of the latter has got 
widened, apparently due to the influence of Sanskrit and other 
languages, e.g. there are 62 synonyms for the word earth; 60 
for mountain ; 50 for water; and 34 for wind. 

The academies of the Tamils that met at Madura, known as the 
Sangam, popularized Sanskrit literature in South India. Some 
of the early Tamil authors were Brahmans—Agastya, Gautama, 
and Kapila. The first is famous in Tamil literature as the author 
of the first Tamil grammar and as the teacher of twelve 
grammarians of the Tamil language. The main works of the 
Sangam have borrowed or adapted their themes from the works 
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of early Sanskrit literature; and there are indications of direct 
borrowings in methods of composition, the framing of the plot, 
and in the narration of moral anecdotes and illustrative stories. 
For example, the divisions of the Kural, which is like “an apple of 
gold in pictures of silver ”’, correspond to those of the Kamandaka- 
nitisadra, which in turn is based on the ArthaSastra of Kautilya. 
Many of the ideas and expressions found in the work show direct 
borrowings from the Mahabharata, Manusmriti, and the Artha- 
édstra of Kautilya. The Brihat Katha of Gunadhya has given 
the central plot for many a writer of the Sangam and the post- 
Sangam period. An example of Tamil romance, which is a 
borrowing from this Sanskrit theme, is the Udayanan kadav.1** 


XXVIII 
INDIA AND ABROAD 


A study of the monuments belonging to this period shows 
that a few of the details of art and architecture were borrowed 
from Persia and Chaldaea. In fact, no art was ever absolutely 
indigenous to any country. The pillar was the only lithic form 
of architecture that Persia had to lend. The borrowings in 
sculpture are perhaps more numerous. The decoration of the 
later vihara caves of Nalanda and of the sanghardmas of Gandhara 
may have been the result of western influences. A direct influence 
of Babylonia on Indian art may be traced in the Buddhist 
vihara caves of western India. The four or five-storey whdras 
which we hear of afterwards undoubtedly recall the impression 
of a Babylonian temple of God. The sculpture of the stipas 
of Barahut and Sanchi combines many “ non-Aryan elements 
with the Aryan ideas which dominate it”’.1** The idea of 
issuing ethical exhortations was perhaps borrowed by Aédoka 
from the practice of Darius whose Nakshi Rustam inscription 
“is preceptive, not historical ’.157 It is very likely that these 
influences from outside India were brought on Aryan thought 
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and styles of art by the Dravidians who had intercourse with the 
western peoples from times immemorial. Thus, Indian culture 
shows itself not merely as a composite culture, the result of the 
blend of the various streams in India, but as capable of adapting 
what was regarded as remarkable in the culture of foreign 
peoples, and make it part and parcel of its own. 

As India was ready to receive from foreign countries ideals 
of art and architecture, so her culture spread to distant lands. 
In this way was laid the foundation of a greater India beyond 
the seas. The influence of her culture spread over Serindia 
and distant Java and the Spice Islands in the east. “ From the 
Brahmaputra and Manipir to the Tonkin gulf we can trace a 
continuous string of petty states ruled by those scions of the 
Kshatriya race, using the Sanskrit or the Pali language in official 
documents and inscriptions, building temples and other monu- 
ments after the Hindu style, and employing Brahman priests 
for the propitiatory ceremonies connected with the court and 
state.” There is ample evidence that Indian colonists from the 
Dekhan had from a very early time colonized important places 
in the region of the Iravadi and Indo-China.15* The Indian 
colonization of Java, besides going to show the extraordinary 
developments that should have taken place in the maritime 
adventure of the Hindus of the period, clearly indicates the 
onward march of Indian culture to dominate over new lands, 
and make itself more comprehensive than before. According 
to Javanese tradition the migration of Indian culture to Java 
is thus narrated :— 

There was a Hindu king Sakaprativa who went to Java in 
78 a.p. to preach the tenets of Buddhism to its people. Probably, 
he may have been sent there by the Kushina Emperor Kanishka. 
Sakaprativa is said to have taken with him two servants and a 
knife for writing the doctrines of the Buddha. In Central Java he 
met with the cannibal king whom he was able to defeat. The king- 
ship of the island was then offered to Sakaprativa. He ruled the 
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country for forty days, gave the people laws and taught them 
the alphabet. The Buddhist scriptures were written for the 
benefit of the Javanese who became thereafter converted to 
Buddhism. Besides, Sakaprativa is also said to have introduced 
the era which went by his name as the Saka era in the island. 

The introduction and progress of Buddhism in Chavakam (Java) 
is thus indicated in the Manimekalai: The heroine Manimekalai 
is said to have proceeded to the shrine of Champapati and later 
to Java, which had its capital at Nagapuram. The king of the 
place was Punyaraja, son of Bhimichandra. From the time of 
the birth of this prince the rains had never failed, harvests had 
been plentiful, and famine and pestilence had never visited the 
land. On questioning who the lady was, Punyaraja was told that 
“there was none equal to this maid in all Jambudvipa. She 
was a nun of great piety and virtue that had come from 
Kaverippattanam, and possessed marvellous and miraculous 
powers”’. The king, who was now endowed with a new vision 
of his previous birth, knew that he was only the adopted son of 
Bhiimichandra. He therefore resolved on giving up the throne 
and becoming a recluse. He betook himself to Manipallavam, 
and became acquainted with the Buddhist doctrines. After 
having mastered the tenets of the new faith, he left back to 
his own kingdom and there ruled over the land in peace. 


xXxIx 
Norra AND Soutu Inpian Styles oF ARCHITECTURE 


According to Havell,1°* the architectural record of the South 
goes to prove that Dravidian civilization derived its main 
impulse from the gradual extension southward of Indo-Aryan 
culture, for the so-called Dravidian style of architecture is only 
Indo-Aryan design suited to the symbolism of the Saiva cult, 
and shows little direct inspiration of Dravidian ideas. Fergusson 
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says,2® “the feature in Dravidian architecture which presents 
the greatest resemblance to the northern styles is the reverse 
slope of the eaves above the verandah ; I am not aware of its 
existence anywhere else south of Nepal (than in Malabar), 
and it is much more likely to have been copied than reinvented.” 
It is interesting to note in the Tamil work Manimekalai 1 that 
in Kaveripattanam, the Chola capital, Magadhan artisans, 
mechanics from Maharashtra, smiths from Avanti, and Yavana 
carpenters were employed in the construction of the royal house. 


xxx 
Non-ARYAS THE Carriers OF INDIAN CoMMERCE 


India continued her commercial relations with foreign lands, 
and we have clear evidence that the non-Aryas were the carriers 
of Indian trade. As Mommsen says,!® “In the Flavian period 
. . . the whole west coast of India was opened up to the Roman 
merchants as far down as the coast of Malabar, the home of the 
highly esteemed and dear-priced pepper for the sake of which 
they visited the ports of Musiris and Nelkynda.” For a thousand 
years from 500 B.c. to 500 a.p., Ceylon was the chief emporium 
of the trade of India with the east coast of Africa, Yemen and 
Malabar, and the ultra-Gangetic peninsula extending to China.2¢ 

Indian trade with the West was mainly carried on in the three 
parts of India—Barbaricum, Barygaza and the Malabar coast.1°4 
The merchants of Barygaza and the neighbouring country went 
to Arabia for the trade in gums and incense, to Africa for gold, 
and to Malabar and Ceylon for the much valued pepper and 
cinnamon.!65 Thus they had the carrying trade of the whole of 
the Indian Ocean. Yet, the port of Barygaza and the land about 
Barbaricum were not quite convenient for trading purposes. 
The passage to Broach (Barygaza), says the Periplus, was 
difficult and dangerous. Barbaricum, which has been identified 
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with Lower Sindh, was far away from the interior, and there- 
fore cut off from communications with the centres of trade. In 
the time of Ptolemy it had ceased to be a trading centre of any 
importance.16¢ The most important and the safest destination 
for ships bound to India was the Malabar coast, and it has 
continued to be such down to this day. The Malabar coast was 
the emporium of the trade with the West. As Plny writes, 
“ Below the white island commences the kingdom of Koprobatas 
(Keralaputra), styled Limurike, the first mart of which is Nasora, 
then Tundis, a large village close to the shore, and next to these 
Mooziris, a flourishing place frequented both by native vessels 
from Ariake and by the Greeks from Egypt.” 

That the Dravidians of the west coast of India were the 
carriers of commerce between India and the western world 
is further clear from the account in the Periplus to the effect 
that from there were exported great quantities of fine pearls, 
ivory, silk-cloth, spikenard from the Ganges, malabothrum 
from the places in the interior, transparent stones of all kinds, 
diamonds and sapphires, tortoise-shells and muslins of the 
finest sort called the ‘“‘ Gangetic ”. Thus commodities produced 
near the Ganges and the interior were taken to the Malabar 
coast for export thence. In the period of the Sangam, the west 
coast of South India, the country of the Chera, was renowned for 
its maritime activity, not only commercial, but warlike, as the 
passage in the Puyandniiru seems clearly to indicate. ‘‘ We 
(other vessels) are little barks that sail not on the western main, 
where Cheran’s warlike fleets are seen.” The Malabar coast 
was the centre of the trade with the Greeks as is borne out by 
the description of the town of Musiris, “ where the beautiful 
large ships of the Yavanas (Greeks), bringing gold, come splashing 
the white foam on the waters of the Periyar river, which belongs 
to the Chera, and return laden with huge quantities of valuable 
pepper.” The Chera king Senguttuvan is praised as presenting 
to the trading visitors the rare products of the seas and mountains 
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that were within his domain. This is also clear from the Tamil 
poem Pattuppditu,1*? where we read that the people of the South 
traded in the following commodities: the gems and gold of 
the Northern Mountain, the sandal and cedar of the Western 
Ghats, the pearls of the South Sea, the corals of the Eastern Sea, 
the products of the Gangetic Regions, and of the Cauvery Delta, 
edible stuff from Ceylon and spices from Kalakam (?). Commerce 
with Babylon and Greece was flourishing in this period, as is 
evident from the Jataka,1®* and other literature. The names 
of the commodities imported into Greece from India were mostly 
Dravidian, e.g. oryza (ariéi-rice), injivera (1nj2-ginger), karpion 
(karuvu-cinnamon). The Baveru Jdtaka has been taken to 
indicate the account of a trading voyage to Babylon, and if this 
identification be right, it is evidence of the trade between India 
and Babylonia flourishing in this period, a trade that had plied 
from times immemorial. 

Trade with China and the East was busy about the period, 
as the Greek travellers speak of the importation of Chinese 
silk to India.1® The silk from China is also mentioned in the 
Arthasastra 1” of Kautilya. One of the Jatakas describes the 
voyage of certain merchants of Barukaccha for the “ golden 
land ” (Suvannabhumi), which has been variously identified.174 
It is highly probable that the Buddhist and Hindu antiquities 
in Java as well as the vestiges of Hindu beliefs and practices 
in the island were also taken over the sea by the Dravidians 
of South and East India. 


XxXXxI 
INTERNAL TRADE 


The Greek records show that there was a brisk internal trade 
between the Aryas and the aboriginal population of India. The 
Kynocephali sold to the civilized Indians dried fruits, a red 
dye-stuff and a gum exuding from the siptaghora tree, and 
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obtained in exchange, bread, oatmeal, cotton-cloth and weapons.*78 
This trade in India flowed through the large routes of traffic 
connecting North India with the Dekhan. Of the two main 
routes, the northern and the southern, the latter is spoken 
of favourably by Kautilya 17> against the opinion of his 
“teacher ”, on the ground that it leads to regions where conch- 
shells, diamonds, precious stones, pearls and gold are available 
in plenty. In the time of Megasthenes1"* enormous develop- 
ments had taken place in the means of communication connecting 
one part of India with another. He mentions a grand trunk road 
which connected the various parts of the empire of Chandragupta. 
The course of the road and the towns it touched are described 
by him. This road was constructed in eight stages and passed 
through the following places: Pushkalaivati, Taxila, the regions 
of the Jhelam, Bias, Sutlej, Jumna, and the Ganges, Hastinapura, 
Rhodopha, Kalimpaxa, Prayaég and Pataliputra. Kautilya 
speaks of communication by land and by water, and is partial 
to the former method of transport.175 The means of communi- 
cation made it easy for the people of one part of India to come into 
frequent contact with those of the other parts, as they helped 
to remove existing barriers between caste and caste, and district 
and district. 


XXXII 
SEA-VOYAGE AND SHIPPING 


Even in this period sea-voyage was considered undesirable 
for the Aryas. The Smritis enjoin ‘“ that one who has gone on 
sea-voyages should not be invited for §rdddhas (annual ceremonies 
for the manes).17° But, apparently, the opinion was gaining 
ground that sea-voyage was not altogether forbidden for the 
Aryas, as we read that the Brahmans of the North did not 
consider it sinful. Under the Mauryas on the other hand, ship- 
building must have been a flourishing industry.!”? Among the 
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various superintendents in the Arthaéastra there is one in charge 
of ships, and there are very elaborate rules guiding the conduct 
of ships that visited the coasts of a state.17® The following are 
some of them: The superintendent of ships had to observe the 
regulations prevalent in trading towns as well as the orders of 
the superintendent of port towns. All ships that passed along 
the coasts and alighted at harbours were to pay tolls. Pirate 
ships were to be seized and destroyed. The same treatment 
was to be meted out to ships that were destined to a hostile 
country and to those that violated the rules in sea-port towns. 
Persons known to convey a secret mission or carry weapons 
or explosives should be arrested by the port-officers. The 
cargo of merchantmen that did not put on their characteristic 
ensign or flag was to be seized, but ships that were spoilt by water 
were to be allowed some concession in customs and duties. 
They were to be permitted to set sail when the season was 
favourable for their departure. Vessels that were drifted 
ashore by storms on the sea were to be treated by the 
superintendent with paternal care and affection. These 
regulations will show that rapid strides had been taken by 
the industries of shipping and ship-building in the Mauryan 
polity. They had developed so far as to require such elaborate 
treatment as has been given them in the Arthaésastra. The 
mention by Megasthenes of a Board of Admiralty among the 
Six Committees which made up the War-Office of Chandragupta 
Maurya goes to prove the same point, besides indicating that 
in the Maurya period ships were used for trade as well as in 
warfare. Ship-building must have received an impetus from the 
commercial enterprise of the non-Aryas who were the prime 
carriers of the sea-commerce of those ages. Ship-building and 
maritime activity was a speciality with the Andhras. This is 
proved by the remarkable find of their coins1”* on the east 
coast, bearing the design of ships. In the South Indian Buddhist 
Antiquities we have illustration and description of three of these 
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ship-coins belonging to the Andhras of the first and the second 
centuries A.D. In the Jataka literature ships are mentioned 
which carried from 200 to 700 passengers, and we are told that 
in his occupation of Ceylon, Vijaya’s ships carried 700 men.!® 


XXXIIT 
DRAVIDIAN SHIP-BUILDING 


The literature of the Sangam epoch discloses the fact 
that the Dravidians of South India were good ship-builders 
and were experts in the navigation of the seas. The Tamil 
work Manimekalai has a story of a shipwreck, and adven- 
tures on the sea are not uncommonly met with in works of 
Sangam literature. The arts of seamanship were developed in 
South India independently of outside influences.1®4 The words 
for sail and mast, pay and paymaram, are clearly Dravidian. 
The oar was the harigdlu or kél, “‘ a stick used to propel a float 
across a current,” and later the term meant the coracle itself, 
The native words for boats are varied and many, e.g. dda or 
dte (made of reed), ddnt (dug-out), teppam (float),- kalam, 
marakalam and kappal. As we read in the Perzplus, there were 
“ ships of the country coasting along the shore as far as Damarica 
(Tamilakam), and other very large vessels made of single logs 
bound together called sanga@ra (chengadam, Malayalam ; 
sanghata, Sanskrit), but those which make the voyage to Chryse 
and the Ganges are called colandia and are very large ’’.18* 

It is possible that the Dravidians influenced Aryan ideas of 
navigation. Some of the nautical terms occurring in Sanskrit 
literature appear to be based on Tamil. The word ardra (oar) 
of the Vedic texts is perhaps derivable from harigédla or hariwa- 
géla, the stick that propels a boat. The venu and venuke of the 
Arthasdstra correspond to the Dravidian 6dam. The terms 
udupa and kél are perhaps adaptations of the Tamil and 
Kanarese words dda and harigola. 
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THe Fynat Division or Functions 


The non-Aryas were not simply the media of communication 
between India and the outside world. They had become an 
essential factor in the economic life of India. The details of 
agricultural operations in the lands of lords, Aryan and non- 
Aryan, became in course of time a monopoly of the non-Aryas. 
Agriculture came to be a despised occupation with the three 
higher classes in the Hindu society. In the ancient Aryan scheme 
of social classification, varia, which comprised agriculture, cattle- 
rearing, trade and money-lending, was the occupation of the 
Vaisya class. Now it came to be confined to the last class, the 
Sidra. Besides the restrictions in regard to forbidden occupa- 
tions enforced by the sacred laws of the Aryas, the principle 
of ahimsa, in its extreme and rather curious form, seems also 
to have led to agriculture becoming a prohibited calling. The 
following is found in the code of Manu 1*: “ People think that 
agriculture is good as an occupation. It is, however, looked 
down upon by the virtuous, for the iron-tip of the plough furrows 
the earth as well as destroys the creatures that live in it.” Having 
settled for a long time in villages where the main occupations 
were agriculture and pasture, the Aryas specialized in philo- 
sophical and intellectual studies, and had very little inclination 
for manual professions.1®* Hence the industries and handicrafts 
remained entirely in the hands of non-Aryas, as also the fine 
arts of sculpture and painting. The result was, as Fergusson 
says,1®5 that all the literature of India was Aryan, all her 
architecture non-Aryan. 

Even in the Ramayana we have allusions to the art of portrait- 
painting practised by the non-Aryas. Indrajit deceived Hanuman 
by killing an image of Sita which could hardly be distinguished 
from the original ; and a model of Rama’s head produced before 
Sita looked such an exact reproduction of him as to cause intense 
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grief in her. The Aryas explained away all this as being maya 
(illusion).18* The non-Aryan tribes were clever in the art of 
metamorphosis. They were adepts in the black arts, and could 
transform themselves into any animal-form. This practice is 
even now current among some of the Dravidian tribes of South 
India. They profess to have the mystic power of changing 
their human to animal forms because of their devotion to certain 
“black gods” comprised under the general category kuttic- 
chattan. Even in the Rig-Veda 187 the Rakshasas are described 
as capable of assuming animal forms at will; in the Ramayana 
the non-Aryan tribes are spoken of as kamartipnah; Maricha 
becomes a golden deer and Hanuman assumes various shapes. 

The non-Aryan talent for fine and beautiful works of sculpture 
finds ample illustration in the description by the poet of the 
funeral car that was got ready by the Vanaras for taking the 
dead body of Val.18° Allowing for poetic fancies and imagination, 
it has to be accepted that the description shows that the non- 
Aryan tribes should have been, no doubt, adepts in the fine arts 
of painting and sculpture. These are among the professions 
forbidden for the “‘ twice-born ”’.18° The Aryas disdained manual 
labour, and this accounts for the degradation of Indian arts and 
the importation of Greek models as in the Gandhara sculptures. 
To this day, the éulva siitras and the silpi sdstras are in the hands 
of the lower classes known in South India as the kammalar. 
The artisan class was very comprehensive in the time of 
Kautilya, and included not only handicraftsmen but retail 
dealers, medical practitioners, washmen, dramatists and 
musicians. It includes now all those engaged in the sixty-four 
kalas. 

The fundamental principles of Indian Dramaturgy are no doubt 
of Aryan origin, being based on the Bharata Sastra, but it is 
interesting to find that the art of dancing and dramatic represen- 
tation in its most scientific form is practised in South India, 
especially in Malabar, where we have various forms of the drama— 
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Kathakali, Krishnattam kali, Chakkiyar kittu, Pdavakkiitu, 
Ottamtuljal, etc. The sculptures of the ninety-three dancing 
postures found in a gateway of the Nataraja temple at Chidam- 
baram are illustrative #®? of the marvellous development that 
the art of dancing had reached among the people of South India, 
pre-eminently the land of the Dravidians. As Dr Ray observes, 
“ The intellectual portion of the community being thus withdrawn 
from active participation in the arts, the spirit of inquiry 
gradually died out among a nation naturally prone to speculation 
and metaphysical subtleties, and India for once bade adieu to 
experimental and inductive sciences.’’1*5 
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abhyaso ha yatte kapiiyim yonvmapadyeran || Simularly in the Kathopanishad 
we find yonimanye prapadyante sariratvaya dehinah | Sthanumanyenusamyants 
yatha karma yatha Srutam || 

36 Camb. Hist. of Ind., op. cit. 

87 Jétaka, 474. Tr.,1v, 217; Anguttara, i, 162. 

28 Buddhist Inds, pp. 55, 56, and 60. 

29 Sacred Books of the Buddhists, i, pp. 65-95. 


30 Angutiara, 1, 148. 31 Jdataka, v, 257. 
32 @.9., Coh. Up., v, 3, 1, 7. 33 Coch. Up., v, 11. 
34 Mahabharata, Vana Parva. 5 Uttaradhyayana Siitra, xxv, 24, 23. 


86 Dhammapada, 393-4. Saunders’ tr. in “‘ Heritage of India ’’ Series. 

Tam aham briims Brahmanam yam hs saccham cha dhammo cha, 80 sukhi so 
cha Brahmano | 

8? Mahabhashya on Panini, v, 1, 115. 

28 Tapasérutam cha yonsécha etat Brahmanakiranam | Tapaésérutabhyam yo 
hinah jatebrahmana eva sah || Mahabhashya on v, 1, 115. 

3° eg, Vastshtha, x, 4. 40 Tbid., 1, 1, 1, 10. 

“1 Manu, m, 21-34; YF ajnavalkya, i, 58-51; Gautama, iv, 6-15; 
Apastamba, u, 11, 17-21; Vastshtha has only six kinds, 1, 29 ff.; Baudhayana, 
i, 11, 20. 

“2 Baudhayana, i, 11, 20, 16. “ eg., Manusmrits, x, 8, 56. 

44 For biographical details of Vsévamitra see Ramayana, Baila Kanda. 

45 Lobha, krodha, mada, and matsarya are illustrated in the story of the fight 
with Vasshtha over Sabala. Kama and moha in the story of Menaki. Mada 
and mdatsarya in the stories of Sunahéepa and Tréanku. Krodha and matsarya 
in Hanéchandra’s story. 

46 Axt. Br, u, 460 f. 

47 It 1s perhaps for this reason that among the important rrshts of this 
country, Visvamutra is taken to represent the ear (érotra), which denotes 
learning. Similarly, Vasishtha 1s seen to stand for the mind (mana), Gautama 
for speech (vak), Kasyapa for the eye (chakshu), and Atri, Angiras, or Bhngu 
for breath (prana). 

48 Na balam Kshatriyasyahuh Brahmanah balavattarah | 

Dhik balam Kshatriya balam Brahmatejobalam balam || 
Ramayana, Baila Kanda, 57, 22. 
49 Manu, x, 42 and 65; Vasishtha, u, 23. 
Tapobijaprabhavasstu te gacchanti yuge yuge 
Utkarsham chapakarsham cha manushyeshuiha janmatah. | 
Sadro Brahmanataimeti Brahmanaéchawa Sidratam. || 

50 Manusmrits, x, 64. See 8.B.H., xxv, p. 416 and note. 

81 Manu, 111, 15, 17, 18, and 19; Vaseshtha, xv, 11; Vishnu, xvi; 
Apastamba, u, 13, 4 and 5; Ydajiavalkya, i, 57. 

52 Manusmriit, x, 10. 53 Divyadvadana, pp. 623-5. 

6 Manu, in, 18; Ydajiavalkya, i, 57; Vassshtha, i, 24 and 25; Veshnu, 
xvui. 

55 Vishnu, xviii. See also Baudhayana, ii, 2, 3, 2-10; Gautama, xxviii, 
35-40. The distribution of property varies a little from the others in the 
Vastshtha Smrits. Here the son by a Brahmana woman got three shares; that by 
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the Kshatriya, two; Vaisya and Siidra, each one share. See also Kautilya, 
Arthasiastra, p. 163. 

5¢ Instances of intermarnage in the Jdiaka are seen 1n i, 421, 422; ii, 319 f.; 
ni, 9-11; vi, 422. 

57 Manusmrsts, x, 12. 88 Thid., x, 67 and 31. 

8° Apastamba, 1, 10, 27, 8 and 9. 

60 The very high moral ideal 1mphed in the word Brahmana may be seen in :— 

** The moon with all the stars may fall to earth ; 
This earth, 1ts hills and forests may reach the sky ; 
The waters of the mighty deep may all dry up; 
But by no chance can the mighty risht tell a le.” 
See Rockhill, Life of the Buddha, p. 67. 

61 Vishnu, xvi, 1 and 2. 62 Manusmriti,x,70f. % Vasrshtha, mi, 48. 

*4 Bhag. Gita: Strishu dushtisu Varshneya jatyate varnasankarah | 

*6 Ramayana, Bala Kanda, 6, 17; Gautama, x. Manu says (x, 24): “‘ Mixed 
castes are formed as a result of adultery between castes, marriages not recognized 
by the law, and by the neglect of occupation prescribed for each caste.’’ In 
the Manimekalat Chitrapati, the grandmother of Manimekalai, the herome 
requests the prince Udayakuméaran to restore her grand-daughter to her right- 
ful occupation from being a Buddhist nun which she had become. 

66 Jataka, 1v, 361; 1, 356, 357; u, 87; 1v, 84; 1v, 169; 1v, 531; vi, 372; 
iv, 15; v, 22; 11,200, vi, 170; v, 290-3 respectively. 

6? Manusmriti, x, 95. See lawful and forbidden occupations. “ By selling 
flesh, lac, and salt, a Brihmana at once becomes an outcaste ; by selling milk, 
he becomes degraded to the position of a Siidra in three days.” ( Vasvshtha, u, 27.) 

68 Vastshtha, xix, 7; Apastamba, u, 10, 12-16; Gautama, x, 31. 


? Yo lobhat adhamo jatya jivedutkrishtakarmabhth | 
Tam raja nirdhanam kritva kehtprameva pravasayet || 
70 Dialogues, i, 120. 


71 Vastshfha, 1i, 22; Veshnu, nu, 15. 
78 Emgraphva Indica, vu. Talagunda Pillar Inscription, vv. 10 and 11. 
73 Veshnu, xvi, 8-14, for example. Magadha 1s a merchant in Manu and 
Ayogava, a carpenter. 
74 Watters: Yuan Chwang, 1, 147. For example, in the Jaiaka we find that 
the Chandalas, ‘‘ the lowest race that go upon two feet . . . meanest men on 
200, 236) away from the city in Chandala settlements’ (Jaiaka, 1v, 397, 
78 Manu, iv, 80; Vasishtha, xvii, 14. 
76 Apastamba, i,5, 16, 22, and i, 17, 1. See Aprayatena tu Sidrena upahritam 
abhojyam | yatra Sidra upasprséet and commentary. 
77 Jétaka, 497; iv, p. 242. Camb. tr., 1v, 388. 78 Apastamba, u, 2, 3, 4. 
79 Ibid., i, 6, 18, 10, 14. 
80 Sukranits, vv. 64 and 56. 
Bhrityam parikshayet nityam vrévasyam viévasettada | 
Nasa jatsh na cha kulam kevalam lakshayedaps || 
Vevahe bhojane nityam kulajatirvechanam | 

81 Vishnu, 1x1, 50 f. 

82 Bhag. Gita, xvii, 8, 9, 10. 
Ayussatvabalarogyasukhapritwivardhanah | 
Rasyah snigdhih sthirah hridya aharah satvikapriyah || 
Kajvamla lavanatyushna tukehna riksha vidahinah | 
Ahara rijasasyeshta duhkhasokamayapradah || 
Yadtayimam gatarasam piits paryushitam cha yat | 
Ucchsshtamapi chamedhyam bhojanam tamasapriyam || 
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8? Vishnu, 51, 78. 84 Thid., 51, 62. 

85 Cch. Up., x, 5; Mahabharata, Santi, 141. 

86 The Veda forgotten may be learnt again, but the Brahmana loses his 
character if he is not of good conduct (Kural, 134). 

87 Ibid., 51, 76. 88 4.YV., xii, 4, 5. 

8° Mahabharata, Udyoga Parva, 34, 47. 

6° Cch. Up., mi, 17, 4. 

80° Quoted in JRAS. for 1894, p. 360 

90 See Bournouf Introduction, p. 205. 

90° Smith’s Aéoka in Rulers of Indsa Series. 

*1 Smith, Zarly Hirst. of Indva, p. 345. There 1s ample evidence of the religious 
toleration of South Indian kings. We read in the Sangam works that the temples 
at Kavenppattanam, the Chola capital, were dedicated to Siva, Subrahmanya, 
Baladeva, Knshna, and Indra. (S:lappadskaram, v, ll. 169-75.) See also 
Manimekalat, i, ll. 54-7. Puram, 56, has the same gods, except Indra. Later 
kings in South Indian History were also tolerant, as the inscriptions of the 
Chéjas, Pandyas, and Pallavas clearly show. 

8 See Bhandarkar: Varshnavem, Sasvsm, etc., p. 153. The story is 
referred to 1n the Govindapir Stone Inscription (Zp. Ind., ii, 338). 

9 Manu, x, 43, 44. 

% Vishnu Purana, iv, 16; Padma Purana, vi, 250, 1 and 2. 

5 Ramayana, Aranya Kanda, 13, 48. 

8¢ McCrindle, Ancsent Indta, as described by Megasthenes and Arrian. 

9? Purandniru, stanza 58, 1. 8, also Kauriyan m i. 15, 2. The Chdla 
king 1s thus addressed in Purananiru, 37. “‘ Thou scion of the ChéJa ne who 
saved the dove from woe.” “* Descendant of him who to save a dove from grief 
did’st enter the weighing scale.’ (Purananiru, 39.) These refer to the spine of 
Sibi Chakravarti having sacrificed his own flesh to satisfy the eagle that had 
seized the dove and would not leave 1t. 

0» Seo Bilakinda of the Ra for th cestry of non-Ary. 

oe alakaénda of the Ramayana tor the an an of non-Aryas 
hke the Rakshasas and Vanaras. oo 

100 See M. Srinivasa A1yangar: Tamil Studtes, p. 61. 

101 Matsya Purana, 48, 24-48; Vayu, 99, 27. 

108 R.V., iii, 43, 3; iv, 16,9; v, 31,7; vi, 20,4; vi, 1, 10. 

203 Cch. Up., iv, 17,2; Jataka, 539; Manu, xi, 33; i, 230; Arthaéastra, 
p.7; Ait. Br., v, 32; Sat. Br., iv, 6, 7,13; Br. Up.,1, 6, 6. 

106 Atharvabhth Upayath mn Arthaéastra, p. 15. 

105 See Hopkins, The Great Epic of Indra, p. 38. 

106 J’tseng (Takakasu’s Tr.), chaps. 23, 32. 

307 Smith, Harly Hast. of Ind., p. 302. 

108 Fincyclopaedta of Religion and Ethscs, viii, 331. 

109 Farquhar, Outline of the religious Interature of Indta, p. 113. 

110 Jaiaka, 31, 154. Professor Macdonell wntes : ‘‘ There is reason to believe 
that when the Aryans spread over India, the land of serpents, they found the 
cult diffused among the barbanans and borrowed it from them” (Hist. of 
Sana. Int., 111). But Max Muller says: ‘‘ There can be no doubt that a belief 
m serpents had its origin m the Veda” (Contr. to the Sc. of My., in, 598 f.). 
The latter view 18 more correct as there are references to sarpa and sarpabals 
in the Yajur-Veda. 

Tree Worship.—The sacredness of certain trees was recognized in the Vedio 
age, e.g. the Aévattha, the Udumbara, and Palisa. There 1s the prayer to 
Aranyani (the forest deity) m R.V., x, 146. Aévattha in i, 135,8; x, 97, 5, is 
used for making the sacred fire. The worship of it 1s wndicated in A.V, v, 4, 3, 
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and vi, 11, 1. The gods are said to sit under it in the third heaven. Aévattha 
is the seat of the gods in 4.V., v, 4,3; vi, 95, 1. There is a prayer to the tree 
in A.V., ni, 6. See also Cch. Up., viii, 5, 3. 

In the Tast. Br., ASvattha is so called because to it was tied the horse, and 
Agni resided in the tree for one year. 

Tree worship is mentioned along with the worship of rivers in the Ramayana, 
the latter, perhaps, based on the worship of the mvers m the hymn x, 75, and 
x, 9, 1-3, of the R.V. (See Ramayana, Ayod Kand , 55, 24, and 56, 20 f.) 

The Buddha appears several tz1mes mm the Jaiaka as a tree-god , e g. Jataka, 520. 

Worship of the Guardians of the Quarters in Ramdayana, e.g. Ayod 
Kand , 16, 24 

111 Hncyclopaedta of Relrgion and Ethics, see Atyandr. 

112 We do not find Subrahmanya in the early religious works. The earhest 
occurrence of the word 1s in the Brabmanas in the sense of a “ priest’. The 
first mention of Subrahmanya as a god 1s mm the Epics, where he 1s Skanda 
the son of Rudra. See Ramayana, Balakanda, 38 ; Mahabharata, Vana Parva, 
227 and 228. In North India the name Subrahmanya 1s unknown. 

113 The various names of Siva’s consort appear in Tatt. Aran , Ambika (x, 18) ; 
Durga (x, 1); Katyaéyani and Kanyakumari (x, 1), Uma m Kenopantshad, 
ni, 25; Kaljiand Karaéjim Mund. Up.,1, 2, 4. 

114 Getty, The Gods of Northern Buddhism, p. 111. 

118 Rudrayamala Tantra, xv; Brahmayamala Tantra, i-iii, in Maha- 
chinachara Tantra in Tara Tantram (Gaudaratna Mala Series, No. 2). 

116 Sat, Br., ix, 3, 4, 8. 117 Apast. Sr. Siitra, xx, 1, 1. 

us Camb. Hast. of Indta, i, 107. 

119 Shama Sastn, The Evolutson of Indtan Polsty, p. 27. 

120 Kyrata girls are mentioned as sellers of the Soma m Atharva-Veda. I am 
indebted for this suggestion to Dr Sten Konow 

131 Panchayuméa Brahmana, xvi, 6,7; Kaué. Br, 25, 15. 

128 eg., Veshnu, v, 51, 61. 128 Mahabharata, Aévamedhika Parva. 

184 Samyutta, Pali Text Society's ed., p. 102. The Book of Ksndred Sayings, 
tr by Rhys Davids. 

128 Mahabharata, ASvamedhika Parva. 126 Thid. 

127 e.¢., Manusmriit, v, 36, 38, and 52. 

128 Mahabharata, Vana Parva, 80, vv. 14 and 17. 

Na te akya daridrena yajnah praptum mahipate | 
Tirthabhigamanam punyam yajnarrapr visishyate || 

189 Aryavartam tasmin ya acharah sa pramanam. (Baudhayana, i, 25.) 

130 Totemism and Exogamy, 1v, 14. 

131 PR.V.,1, 51,3; un, 17,13; m, 39, 4. 

183 Santi, 296, 17-18. Miilagotrans chatvari samutpannans Parthwa | 
Angra Kaéyapaséchawa Vasishtho Bhrgureva cha || 

133 Coch Up,iv,4,1; Aé.Gr Sit, 1v, 4 

134 Baudhayana, Saptanam Rirshinim Agastyashtamanim Yadapatyam 
tadgotram | 

185 Panini has, Apatyam pautraprabhrits gotram | 

1386 Apastamba, u, 5, 11, 15 and 16; Gobhsla Gr. Sitra, in, 4, 4. 

137 Asamprajnatabandhuh Acharyamushyayanamanuprabrarita (Pravara- 
manyjart). 

138 See Baudhayana, 

ght a yanupanayate yanadhyipayate yanydjayate te tasya putrah 

vants 

189 In Egypt there was the stitution of the marriage of brothers and sisters. 
“ Such unions of brothers and sisters were the rule, not the exception, in 
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Ancient Egypt, a simple and effective expedient for keeping the in 
the family, which, if the sister had married another, sould =f to ee 
Frazer, Adonss, Altss, Ostrse, pp. 394-7. 

140 Manusmrite, v, 56. 

141 Hopkins, The Great Epic of Indta, 379. 

143 Manusemritt, x1, 33. See Professions forbidden for Brahmans. 

143 Arthasastra, p. 343. 144 Mahabharata, Adi Parva, 142 f. 

145 Baudhayana, 1, 1, 2, 4. 

146 Thid., 1, 1, 2, 3. Cousm marriage ‘‘ has been, as a rule, permitted, and 
even favoured, among all races except the Aryan”. Frazer, Folklore of the Old 
Testament, u, 134. 

147 Shama Sastri, Zvolution of Indsan Polity, p. 9 

148 RV., x, 40, 2. Ko vaméayuira vidhaveva devaram maryam na yoshé 
krnute sadastha & | 

149 Keith, Hrst. of Sans. Int., m “‘ Heritage of India ”’, p. 91. 

150 Memours of the Archeologwal Survey of India, No. 4, p. 119. 

151 Liiders, Inst of Brahms Inscriptions, No 6. 

153 Vigvabhadrat: Quarterly for January, 1925. 

153 India, What can +t teach us, p 82. 

154 Keith, Sansk Int., op. cit, p. 20 

155 See Appendix E for Sansknt borrowings in the Stlappadskaram. 

166 Havell, The History of Aryan Rule wn India, p. 107. See Sir J. Marshall’s 
Guide to Sanchs. 

157 Rawlinson, Cunerform Inscrypirons, i, 312. 

158 Geri, Researches on Ptolemy’s Geography, p. 122 f. 

159 Hirst. of Ar. Rule un Ind., op. cit., p. 238. 

160 Fist. of Ind. and Hast. Archit., p. 272. 

161 Manimekalas, 19, ll. 107-9. Magadavinatjarum Marattakkammarum 
Avanttkkollarum Yavanaitaccharum tandamil vinaiiyjar, eto. 

162 Provinces of the Roman Empvre, ii, 301. 

163 Heeren, Htstorical Researches, u, 426. 

164 Peryplus of the Hrythrean Sea, pp. 39, 45, 47, 88. 

165 Vincent, Commerce and Navigation of the Ancrents, u, 404. 

166 Cunningham, Ancient Geography of Indsa, p. 339. 

167 Paituppatju: Pattnappéalai, p. 294, ll. 187-91. 

Vatamalarppirania manyum ponnum 
Kudamalayppirania varamum agslum 
Tenkadal muttum Kunakadarruksrum 
Kankas varsyum Kauirippayanum 
Tlattunavum Kdlakatiakkamum | 

Kélakam may perhaps be identified with Kadaram, which 1s taken to be 
Burma. Or, may it be identified with the island Karadwipa in the Malay 
Archipelago, which the sage Agastya 1s said to have colonized ? 

168 o.¢., Baveru Jataka, No. 339. 

169 Peryplus of the Erythrean Sea, para. 56, p. 222. 

170 Arthaéastra, p. 94. 

171 The Suséonds Jataka, No. 360. Suvannabhumi 1s one of the countries 
in the north-east, according to Varahamuhira. Alberunm: speaks of the 
Suvarnadvipa, an eastern group of islands in the Indian Ocean. He calls it 
Zaba), as does Suleman Can this be the same as Celebes or Sri Bhoja ? 

172 McCnindle, Ktestas, p. 86. 173 Arthaéastra, p. 298. 

174 McCnindle, Megasthenes, Frag. 34. 

175 Arthasasira, p. 298. 178 Manusmrsti, m, 158. 
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111 Arthaséstra, ii, 28 (Navadh ). There were Royal ships (Rajanaubhsh 
in Arthaéastra, p. 126). See Strabo, xv, 46. 

178 Arthasastra, p. 126 f. 

118 Arch. Sur. of Indwa, New Series, xv, 29; vol. vi, Madras, plate xii, 
coins Nos. 62-4. 

180 Jétaka, ii, 128; iv, 138. 

181 “ Sea Power in Early South Indian History,” m the Journal of the 
Mythic Society, Bangalore, for 1926. 

183 Periplus, p. 46. 

183 Manusmrits, x, 84. 

Ersshim sadhvits manyante a8 vritith sadvvwarhita | 
Bhimim bhumiéayan chawa hants kashtam ayomukham || 

184 M. Senart on “‘ Caste” in Ind. Ant., January, 1912, p. 133. 

185 Tree and Serpent Worship, p. 78. 

186 Ramayana, Yud. Kanda, 81. 

The paintings at Ajanta, it is clear, were inspired and patronized by 
Dravidian princes. They are perhaps Dravidian in nature and origin, and 
certainly so by their situation. The same may be said of those at Siginya in 
Ceylon. Yakshas and Nagas are said to be the custodians of these paintings, 
and these two represent perhaps the two distinct schools of the art prevalent 
in South India. 

The circumstances leading to the marriage of Usha, the daughter of the Asura 
king Bana, and Amruddha, a grandson of Krishna, are perhaps illustrative of 
the high development that the art of painting had reached among the non- 
Aryas. Usha had a dream of s beautiful youth who was accompanying her 
everywhere she went and was very solicitous to her. She confided the secret 
of her dream to her maid Chitralekha (clever in painting). The latter agreed 
to produce before the princess paintings of all the lovely princes of the age, so 
that she might identify and mark out the subject of her dream. The figure 
of Aniruddha was recognized as the one that was haunting her mind. Later 
on the marmiage of the two 18 said to have taken place. 

187 R.V., vu, 104, 20, 22. 188 Ramayana, Kish. Kand., 25, 22 f. 

188 The order of the occupations by which they may gain sustenance 18 thus 
given: Rsta (truth—the gleaning of corn), amrita (ambrosia—what 1s given 
unasked), mrita (food obtained by begging), pramrita (agriculture). Trade and 
money-lending are satyanrta (a mixture of truth and falsehood). Luafe as a 
farmer was far superior to that of the “ truth and falsehood of trade’ and to 
that of an artisan. Manusmrii,iv, 5f. Arthaéastra, p. 7. 

19 Arthaésastra, book iv, chap. 1 (Ka@rukalakshanam). 

181 These correspond to miracle, mystery, tableau and pantomime. 

193 For illustrations see Madras Ep. Rep. for 1918. 

18% P. C. Ray, Hsstory of Hindu Chemistry, 1, pp. 195-6. 
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CONCLUSION 


A study of the ancient history of India reveals the fact that the 
divergent cults and creeds sank their prejudices and differences 
to realize the unity and the peace of her past. The higher 
spiritual intelligence of the Aryas with its great constructive 
genius gradually welded the non-Aryan civilization with its own, 
so that each contributed its best to the common stock, and 
both went hand in hand along the path of progress! Though 
at first the advance of the Aryas could be accomplished only 
after long and arduous warfare with the aboriginal tribes, 
they readily achieved a political superiority, followed by religious 
ascendancy and social amalgamation. Aryan sages carried and 
spread their religious doctrines in the countries conquered 
and into the lands inhabited by the non-Aryan races. But the 
Aryas are seen to adopt and assimilate the beliefs and practices 
prevalent among the people with whom they came into contact, 
but which were alien to them, and were at first looked upon as 
uncivilized and barbarous. This blend of cultures was sometimes 
the result of conscious processes of admixture, while at other times 
the fusion was effected in a way unknown both to the Aryas and 
the non-Aryas. 

The Aryan dominion in the Vedic age extended only as far as 
the Vindhya mountain, and beyond this range lay the vast 
extent of territory of the non-Aryas who contested at every step 
with the advancing Aryan invaders. Chief among the non-Aryan 
peoples were the Naga, Nishada, Vanara and Rakshasa. There 
were, besides, many non-Aryan tribes on the outskirts of 
Aryavarta, whose chieftains are said to have fought in the 
“Great War”. The Epics and the Brahmanas display a larger 
geographical knowledge, and the Ramayana is perhaps the first 
work which discloses the migration of the Aryas of the North 
beyond the Vindhya mountain to colonize the lands inhabited 
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by the non-Aryan tribes of the South. But we have also evidence 
of diplomatic alliances of a far-reaching nature between the two 
peoples, and in the lands already conquered a gradual process 
of fusion of the two cults is clearly visible. The social relations 
show considerable improvement over the previous epoch, for 
in the Epics, instances of interdining and intermarriage are more 
frequently met with. These resulted in a tendency towards 
confusion of castes. In religion also there is a gradual com- 
mingling of the beliefs and practices of the Aryas and the non- 
Aryas, and instances are not wanting of non-Aryan chiefs who 
were masters of the Vedic lore, Brahmanical scriptures and 
philosophy. The social and connubial relationship thus established 
is followed by slowly evolving changes in language. 

From about the sixth century B.c. the interaction of the 
institutions of the Aryas and the non-Aryas comes prominently 
into view. In this period were evolved some of the most remark- 
able results of the gradual processes of reconciliation that was 
going on in the society of the ancient Hindus. The Buddhist 
and Jaina records and the Hindu law-books and Puranas are 
clearly indicative of this fact. The ceremonies that were 
elaborated in the Brahmanas were beyond the comprehension 
of the masses of the Hindu population, and a reaction began 
with the foundation of Buddhism which drew its numbers mostly 
from the non-Aryan classes. Efforts were made to question 
the validity of the teaching of the Veda on the ground that 
the force of reason and intellect must predominate over that of 
faith and revelation. The force of Brahmanical tradition was 
thus gradually weakened, the caste system was condemned, and 
the efficacy of animal sacrifices questioned. ‘“ The great deed, 
socially and politically, of Buddha consists in the fact that he 
removed the clear-drawn distinction between esoteric and 
exoteric wisdom, and that... he proclaimed a gospel for all.” 3 

As sacrifices were possible only for the rich and privileged 
classes in the society, the Brahmans suggested a substitute for 
others that they may have salvation. The religious exercise 
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which was within the easy reach of the poor and was as efficacious 
in effect as, if not more than, sacrifices was holy pilgrimage. 
This substitute arose out of the spirit of conciliation and com- 
promise that characterized the relations of the two peoples. 
As pilgrimages were made for worship of the aspects of the 
Divine present in the places of pilgrimage, they presupposed 
intense devotion, and hence was evolved the doctrine of Bhaktt. 


Two New Features: 1. PILGRIMAGE 


Pilgrimage to holy places acts as a great social, religious and 
educative factor. It brings into close contact people from 
different and distant parts of the country, and makes their 
acquaintance more and more easy. Caste rubs shoulders with 
caste and prejudice with prejudice in places of pilgrimage. By 
following a policy of “ give and take ”’, the pilgrims are made to 
realize the oneness of the country of which they are members, 
and a feeling of unity pervades in the land. The centres of 
religion, besides offering stepping-stones for the pilgrim on his 
progress towards the realization of the spiritual goal, are seen to 
be of considerable educative value. They open up new grounds 
for a study of new phases of life, foster a contact with new creeds 
and cultures, and engender a wholesome feeling of unity and 
patriotism without which there could be no real education. 

The immense benefits accruing to the society from pilgrimages 
and travels appear to have been understood by the ancient 
Hindus. “ There is no happiness for him who does not travel ; 
living in the society of men there is scope for even the best and 
the most virtuous to commit sins. Indra is a friend of the 
traveller, therefore travel in the country.” “ All mountains, 
rivers, holy lakes, places of pilgrimage, the abode of the rishis, 
cowpens, and temples of gods are places that destroy sin.”’ 4 


2. BHAKTI 


Another important feature of modern Hinduism closely 
allied to holy pilgrimages is the Bhakti cult, the origin of 
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which may be assigned to this period. The Bhakis cult 5 rested 
on three cardinal points, viz., symbols or forms, God-names 
on which to concentrate one’s attention (mantras), and God-men 
who had taken it as a voluntary duty to preach and practise 
the highest principles by which to evolve and perfect the inner 
self. These last were the Avataras who appeared at times of 
great crises. The Bhakti marga appears as a substitute for costly 
sacrifices on the one hand and the metaphysical Jidna marga 
on the other. It is popular religion, the religion of the masses. 
It enunciates the principle that every being of God’s creation 
may get release from perpetual bondage by concentrated and 
devoted worship of any of the important manifestations of the 
Divine. Piya is one of the essential concomitants of Bhakti. 

The doctrine of Bhakti in its clear and modern form may be 
said to have its beginning in the Bhagavat-Gita where Sri- 
Krishna says,® “I take with great grace what is offered with 
intense devotion, be it a leaf, a flower, a fruit, or even water.” 
From the age of the Gita began the Krishna cult. As time went 
on, the religion of the Aryas, of which the homa which meant 
oblations to Fire and through Fire as a messenger to the other 
Gods, with offerings animate and inanimate, became transformed 
to include as the vital factor in worship Bhakti: or devotion 
and Pija or offerings of sixteen kinds (shodaéopachara).” The 
religion of the Hindus developed in a novel way, and the cult of 
Pajficharaira arose. 

The origin and nature of the Bhaki: cult and of the Pafichardira 
are thus dwelt upon by Professor Garbe ®: “ About two centuries 
before Buddha the warrior-chief of the Yadava clan, who was also 
a, religious teacher, but not of the Brahmanic schools, founded 
a moral religion of monotheism, God being in his system called 
simply Bhagavan . . . The founder of the religion was himself 
identified with the God he taught, so that the son of Vasudeva 
became God. . . . This was the form of the Vasudeva religion 
recognized in the fourth century 3.c. by Panini, and the doctrine 
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of Bhakis belonged to it. But for a century or more after this, 
Krishnaism still lay outside the Brahmanism.” 

The view set forth above seems to have been based on a 
misapprehension. The Bhakti cult as it was propounded by 
Krishna in the Gia was certainly not heterodox. Sankara in 
his Stra bhashya calls the Gitd, samasta Veddarthasarasangraha- 
bhittam,® “the very essence in abridged form of the meaning 
of all the Vedas.” What the Gitdchdrya suggested was only 
an easy method of devotion to those who were perplexed by the 
difficulties of the Vedic scriptures and doctrines. The passage 
traigunyavishaya Vedah nistraigunyo bhavdrjuna has been 
assumed to indicate that the teacher of the Gd was not satisfied 
with the Vedic practices, and so cut away from them.” It is a 
false assumption leading perhaps to a misinterpretation of the 
evolution of Hindu religious and social life. The passage in 
question was intended only for one who was fit to become a 
Jiani and Sannydsi, and to inculcate what every Hindu was 
ultimately to aspire for. Sri Krishna teaches Arjuna the 
superiority of the Jana marga to the Karma mdarga. In 
the words of Sir R. G. Bhandarkar," ‘“ About the time 
when the systems of religion. . . arose, there was a tendency 
amongst the people which often worked itself out, as is 
evident from the Pali birth-stories, to give up worldly life 
and to betake themselves to residence in forests or mountains. 
Even Buddhism, Jainism and other like systems considered 
an ascetic life to be a sine qua non of religious elevation. There 
is reason to believe that Sramanas existed before the rise of 
Buddhism. The religious systems that had sprung up were 
mostly atheistic. The Indian mind had become prone to indulge 
in mere moral discourses and thoughts on moral exaltation, 
unassociated with a theistic faith as appears clear from Buddhism 
and other systems, and also very dry moral dissertations of which 
the Mahabharata is full. Such a system as that of the Bhagavat- 
Gita was therefore necessary to counteract these tendencies. 
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Theistic ideas were so scattered in the Upanishads, that it was 
necessary for practical purposes to work them up into a system 
of redemption capable of being grasped easily. These appeared 
to be the conditions under which the Gta came into existence.” 

The Pajicharatra which grew out of this Bhakt: cult developed 
certain features and peculiarities which perhaps have not found 
sanction in the Vedas. Hence it is that Sankara says in his 
commentary,!? “ Sandilya is said to have promulgated the 
Paiicharatra doctrine because he did not find a sure basis for 
the highest welfare of man in the Veda and its auxiliary 
disciplines.” Similarly, Kumarila7* holds the view that the 
Paitchardira was “‘ opposed to the Veda ” and “ was not honoured 
by those who know the Vedas ’’. The Bhakti of the Gita should 
not be taken to be identical with the Pdfichardira as it was 
developed by Sandilya and in later times. One of the most 
important points of difference lies in the formulation of the 
vytihas in the latter cult. These are Pradyumna, Aniruddha, 
Sankarshana and Vasudeva. In the opinion of the late Sir R. G. 
Bhandarkar,!* “it may be taken for granted that the two 
vyithas, Vasudeva and Sankarshana, only were known up to the 
time of the earliest inscription which is to be referred to about 
the beginning of the first century before the Christian era, so 
that the system of four vyi#has was not fully developed up to 
that time.” 

The worship of the deities that came to be taken as the forms 
of the quarternity of Purushottama was prevalent in India 
from very early times. The worship of Vasudeva and Baladeva 
is mentioned in a passage of the NiddeSa. Vasudeva is mentioned 
as God by Patafijali. The Besnagar column, the Garuda-dhwaja, 
was constructed by a Yavana envoy “in honour of Vasudeva 
the God of Gods’. As it has been noted, the Ghosiindi inscrip- 
tion refers to the setting up of a stone for worship of the 
Bhagavans Sankarshana and Vasudeva. 

The Bhagavat Gita does not speak of the vythas, but mentions 
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Vasudeva, not among the vytthas, however, but among the Vrishnis. 
The worship of Sankarshana is mentioned in the Arthaédastra.1® 
But it may be seen that nowhere in these cases is the worship 
of any of the vyihas referred to as the same as that of Vasudeva. 
For example, we have the distinct worship of Sankarshana and 
Vasudeva, of Vasudeva and Baladeva, and of Vasudeva. If 
the idea of the vyithas had been prevalent in the age when these 
gods were worshipped, separate mention should not have been 
made of Sankarshana or Baladeva from Vasudeva. These were 
distinct gods for whom separate worship was offered, and it was 
only later that they came to be looked on as the aspects of the 
same God. The position taken by Bhandarkar seems therefore 
to be substantially correct. 

The mistake lies in the identification of the Bhakti of the Gia 
and the Pdjicharatra which is a later development. It might 
be that Sandilya’s doctrines came to be looked upon as un- 
orthodox, but there is nothing to warrant the opinion that the 
Bhakti of the Gud was similarly unorthodox from the Vedic 
standpoint. 

Thus the Aryas were ever prepared to make a compromise. 
They recognized the canonical character of the religious beliefs 
of the non-Aryas and admitted them into the Aryan religious 
and social system. Some of the practices contained in the 
Atharva collection were apparently carried to perfection by the 
non-Aryas, for they do not seem to have been at first accepted 
by the Aryas. The period also witnesses certain changes in the 
languages of the two peoples evolved by the slow processes of 
admixture, and the formation of the Prakrits and the various 
vernaculars in the land. 

By the close of the Buddhist period there had been a gradual 
fusion of the Aryan and the non-Aryan alike in social and 
economic life and in religion and language. Socially, the non- 
Aryan classes found their way into the Aryan caste system, and 
the Smritis disclose the dangers that had resulted from the 
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admixture that was taking place in the society. Due to inter- 
marriage and intermingling of occupations a large number of 
mixed castes had been formed. Varna or colour had ceased to 
be a criterion, and the new castes were based on occupation and. 
birth, and the Smritis fixed the occupations of these. Another 
criterion of caste or class-formation was geographical or regional. 
Certain classes of the population came to be identified with 
certain localities, and these became endogamous groups. 
Pollution and untouchability resulted primarily out of 
hygienic, physiological, sentimental and ethical objections. 
Those castes were declared to be polluting as were accustomed 
to certain interdicted practices, such as the eating of meat and 
the drinking of liquor. Such of the lower castes as shunned these 
practices were, of course, considered to cause less pollution. 
It may be noted here, in passing, that ideas of pollution by 
touching have gained greater currency in the South than anywhere 
else in India, for South India has preserved Brahmanical 
traditions and practices more close than the other parts of the 
country. Castes in Malabar strike the observer as a bewildering 
phenomenon. There are in that district various grades of castes 
and sub-castes from the proud and orthodox Nambiidiri Brahmana 
on the one hand to the lowest Nayadi on the other. The degree 
of pollution depends on the distance. There are some castes 
which are looked on by the Nambiidiri as causing pollution only 
by touching, e.g. the foreign Brahmana settlers; some cause 
pollution if they come within five or six feet, e.g. the artisan 
class; distance of about a hundred feet is necessary in the 
case of the Izhava, the professional toddy-tapper; his purity 
is unimpaired only if twice the distance is kept with the cow- 
killing Pariah ; while the Nayadi, perhaps the last according to 
the social stratification in Malabar, will have to stand furlongs 
off, and should cry out from the distance as the Asuras of olden 
times were supposed to do. Pollution by approach finds ample 
illustration in Malabar. It is in evidence in other parts of India, 
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too, and should not be looked upon as of quite recent growth. 
Unapproachability in India is a custom as old at least as the 
third or fourth century a.p. The Chinese travellers Fa-Hien 
and I’tsing say, “ Those who clear away filth have to strike sticks 
while going about in token of their approach.1* When one by 
mistake touches them, he washes himself and garments 
thoroughly.” It was perhaps older. The Jatakas consider 
the Chandalas as unclean, and contact with them was pollution. 
In one Jataka a Setthi woman starts out early in the morning 
for fetching water, but sees on her way a Chandala. At once 
she says, ““I have witnessed to-day something inauspicious,” 
and washes her eyes. So much was the dread of the pollution. 
The very sight of the Chandala was a precursor of ill-luck. 
In another story a Brahmana from West India in his rambles 
comes by a Chandaéla woman, and finds himself unclean for her 
mere approach.1? 

As a result of the restrictions contained in the law-codes 
regarding marriage, occupations, and touching, taken with the 
new criteria of caste-formation, Brahmans came to be of many 
classes, their nature and character being dependent on birth, 
knowledge of the Veda, and good and righteous deeds. Besides, 
there were different classes of Brahmans belonging to particular 
localities. As Mr Atkinson observes in his Primitie Law, mere 
local contiguity constituted the sense of relationship. Exogamy 
appeared in its local form, i.e. all within the same locality were 
relations and all outside it were strangers free in marriage.1® 

The Kshatriyas had ceased to exist in their purity owing to 
various causes. The admixture of the blood of the foreigners 
with the fighting clans of North India resulted in the 
creation of new classes of people who took rank with the old 
Kshatriyas. These had only the fighting and martial spirit 
to deserve the name. The term Kshatriya became synonymous 
with a soldier, and the Kshatriyas were looked upon as mere 
fightmg clans like the Rajputs. Many of the Kshatriya line 
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of kings had been superseded by the foreign monarchs in North 
India, and by the rapid growth of non-Aryan and Dravidian 
kingdoms in the Centre and the South. The Kshatriya kings 
of old were great patrons of Brihmanical ceremonies. Now that 
it was recognized that sacrifices which entailed great suffering 
and expenditure were not very efficacious, they gradually fell into 
disuse ; and the kings of ancient India lost much of their power 
and prestige in consequence. Lastly, the Hindus with their 
philosophical bent of mind submitted “‘ in patient, deep disdain ” 
to the successive waves of invaders. The internal tranquillity 
of the Hindu could not be shaken by shots of bullets or the 
blaze of powder. The Hindus, especially the Kshatriyas, therefore 
lost their elemental strength, valour and martial spirit. This 
led eventually to the decay of the caste as such. 

The Vaigya occupations of agriculture,” cattle-breeding, 
trade and money-lending passed primarily to the Sidra classes 
in the society. There were more frequent marriages between the 
two last castes. The fact that all the classes in the social strata 
tacitly followed the anuloma custom shows that the social 
wounds in the society had been already healed, but the loss 
to the social system on account of the relegation of the military 
and the economic aspects of life to the lower orders in the society 
reacted upon the stability of the social edifice as a whole. 
Hindu society may well stand comparison with ancient Roman 
and mediaeval English, as regards the presence and preservation 
of the middle classes connecting the Brahmana above and the 
audi-Dravida below by a series of buffers to prevent each social 
stratum from coming into collision with that immediately 
above and below it. There is hardly any evidence of the 
struggle of the social classes until new-fangled notions of social 
and political life led to the dismemberment of the Maharatta 
Confederacy, because the great lesson of ancient India had 
been forgotten. The result was that Hindu society as it was 
constituted even in the period of the Muhammadan invasions 
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showed only the two broad divisions, Brahmana and Sidra, 
with a large number of imperceptible grades in both. 

As regards religion, the Hindu pantheon shows that the Gods 
were partly adapted from the non-Aryas, and the religious 
customs and observances were the result of influences, Aryan 
as well as non-Aryan. Thus, the non-Aryan peoples had come 
‘to be more and more completely under Hindu influences with 
the result of a great extension in the caste-system and the con- 
current reflex action of tribal and non-Aryan religious beliefs 
and practices on orthodox Hinduism. The counter-influence 
of the higher classes of non-Aryan intellect, like that of the main 
Dravidian peoples, became insistent, and all the new influences 
between them changed Hinduism greatly from its former 
general aspect. In ritual there was the decay of the old Vedic 
pantheistic sacrificial worship, which was replaced by worship 
at temples, public festivals, animal sacrifices and cults of new 
divinities, while other forms of religious practice, far removed 
outwardly at least from the Vedic and old Brahmanism, became 
prominent. Highly organized sects increased indefinitely, sect 
marks (ttlaka) which were really specialized diagrams of magic 
power (yantra), sect education and initiation (dtksha), with 
worship of sectarian teachers (Guru), sect watchwords (manira), 
and sect symbols (tantra) also became characteristic.” Hindu 
religion evolved to be a tapestry of endless variety of hues and 
shapes. 

In the fields of Indian arts, industries and commerce the two 
appear to have mingled likewise. ‘“ Dravidian art and archi- 
tecture were wholly impregnated with Vedic idealism and the 
craftsmen referred all their traditions to Vedic teachers.” Some 
of the features of art seem to have been absorbed and conserved 
more fully in South India than in the North. But non-Aryan 
influences are also easily detected, and the importation of 
foreign features into Indian art appears to have been due 
to Dravidian enterprise. The Indian agricultural system owes 
to both Aryan and non-Aryan influences while the sea-voyages 
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and commercial relations with foreign countries were under- 
taken by the latter. 

Politically, there arose some powerful non-Aryan states and 
the Aryan dominion was contracted at the beginning of the 
Christian era by the assertion of non-Aryan influence in the east 
in Anga, Vanga, and Kalinga, and the permanent settlements 
of Saka, Yavana and other alien powers in the West. Side by 
side with these kingdoms in North India is seen the steady 
rise in the South of the Dravidian kingdoms which find clear 
mention in the inscriptions of Aéoka. But a spirit of conciliation 
and compromise seems to have pervaded the relations of the 
various peoples of India even from the beginning of her history, 
and the Hinduism of later times was the result of this absorption 
and assimilation of elements, Aryan and non-Aryan. There is 
thus a thorough mingling of the two cultures in the early making 
of India, and this, it must be conceded, is a remarkable feature 
in the evolution of Hindu Culture. 


“ Into the bosom of the one great sea 
Flow streams that come from hills on every side, 
Their names are various as their springs. 
And thus in every land do men bow down 
To one great God, though known by many names.” 
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APPENDIX A 


1. THe Batre or tHE Ten Kinas 


Durddhyo wu’ Aditim 4&revayanto chetaso vijagribhre 
Parushnim | 

Mahnavivyak prithivim patyamanah pasushkaviradgayach- 
chiyamanah || 

Tyurardham nanyardham Parushnim 4éuéchanedabhipitvam 
jagama | 

Sudasa’ Indrah sutukiém amitranarandhayan manushevadhri- 
vachah || 

Ekam cha yo viméatim cha Sravasyavaikarnayorjanan raja- 
nyastah | 

Dasmo na sadmannidisatibarhih éirah sargamaknnodindra 
esham || 

Nigavyavonavo Druhyavascha shashtih satasushupuh shadsa- 
hasrai | 

Shashtih viraso adhishad duvoyu visvedindrasya viryakritani || 

Adhrena chittadvekam chakara simhyam chitpetvendjaghina | 

Avasraktirvesya vrischadindrah prayachchad viéva bhojana 
Sudase || (R.V., vii, 18, 8, 9, 11, 14 and 17.) 


Yuvamhavanta’ ubhaydsa’ ajishvindram cha vasvo Varunam 
cha sataye | 

Yatra rajabhih dagabhih nibidhitam pra Sudaésam avatam 
Tritsubhissaha || 

Dagarajanah samita’ ayajyavah Sudasam Indra Varupanyu- 
yudhuh | 

Satyanrindmadmasatém upastutih deva’ eshimabhavan deva- 
hitishu || (R.V., vii, 83, 6 and 7.) 
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2. SARAMA AND THE PANIS 


P. Kimichchanti Sarama& prédamanat duré hyadhvajagurih 


parichaih | 
Kasmehitih ka paritakmyasit katham MRasaya’ atarah 
payamat || 


. Indrasya ditih ishité charémi maha’ ichchanti Panayo 


nidhinvah | 
Atishkatobhiyatasanna’ avat tatha Rasiya’ ataram payamsi || 


. Kidrik Indrah Sarame kadrifi kayasyedam diitirasarah 


parakat | 
Achagachchénmitramenadadhima athijavim gopatih no 
bhavati | 


. Naham tam veda dabhyam dabhatsa yasyedam diitirasaram 


parakat | 
Na tam gihanti sravato gabhiréhata’ Indrena Pana 
yasséayadhve || 


. Ima& gavah Sarame ya aichchah paridivo antantsubhage 


patanti | 
Kasta’ ena’ avasrijat ayudhvyuta asmaikam ayudhassanti 
tigma | 


. Asenavah Panayo vachimsyanishavyastanvah santu papih | 


Adrishto va’ etava’ astu pantha Brihaspatirva’ ubha- 
yanamrilat || 


. Ayam nidhih Sarame’ adribudhno gobhiraévebhih vasu- 


bhirnyvishtah | 
Rakshenti tam Panayo eshu goparekupadamalakamaja- 
gantha || 


. Ehagamanrishayah somadita’ ayasyo’ Angirasonavagvah | 


Ta etamirvam vibhajanta gonam athaitadvachchah Panayo 
vamannit || 


. Evachatvam Sarama’ ajagantha prabadhita sahasa daivyena | 


Svasiram tva krinavaimapunargé’ apate gavaim subhage 
bhajana || 
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S. Naham veda bhratritvam no svasritvam Indro viduh Angir- 
asaécha ghorah | 
gokima me’ achchadayanyadéyamapata’ ita Panayo variyah || 
Diramita Panayo variya’ udgavoyantu minatirritena | 
Brihaspatirya’ avindannigihlah somogravana rishayaécha 
viprah || 


3. Vepic AGRICULTURE 


Kshetrasya patiné vayam hiteneva jayamasi | 
Gamasvam poshayitnvasano mrilatidriée || 
Kshetrasya pate madhumantamiirmin dhenurivapayo’ asmasu 
dhukshva | 
Madhuéchutam ghritamiva supitam fitasya nah patayo 
mrijayantu || 
Sunam vahah gunam narah éunam krishatu lingalam | 
Sunam varatrabadhyantém éunimashtamudimgaya || 
Sunasiravimim vacham jushetham yaddivi chakrathuh payah | 
Tenemaém upasiiichatam || 
Arvachi subhage bhava site vandimahe tva | 
Yatha nah subhagasasi yatha nah suphalasasi || 
Indrah sitém nigrinhatu tim Pisha’nuyachchatu | 
Sa nah payasvati duhim uttaram uttaram sa mam || 
(R.V., iv, 57, 1, 2, 4, 5, 6, 7.) 
Yunakta Sira viyugétanudhvam krite yonau vapateh bijam | 
Gira cha érushtih sabharaé’ asanno nediya’itsrimyah pakva- 
meyat || 
Nirvahavan krinotana samvaratrat adhatana | 
Sifichamaha’ avatamudrinam vayam sushekamanupakshitam || 
Prinitagvan hitafijayétha svastivaham rathamitkrinuddhvam | 
Dronihivamavatam asmachakram amsatra koéam sifichata 
nripapam || 
(R.V., x, 101, 3, 5, 7.) 
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Tugroha Bhujyum Aévinodamekhe rayim na kaéchin mamri- 
vam avabah 

Tamihathuh naubhih atmanvatibhih antarikshaprudbhirapoda- 
kabhih || 

Tisrah kshapah trirahativrajadbhir Nasatya Bhujyum tihathuh 
patangaih | 

Samudrasya dhanvan ardrasya pare tribhi rathaih satapadbhih 
shadaégvaih || 

Anarambhanetad avirayethamandsthane agrabhane Samudre | 

Yadagévina thathuh Bhujyum astaméatantram navam atasthi- 
vamsam || 

(R.V., i, 116, 3f,) 


5. Tue Story or VENA AND THE ORIGIN OF THE NISHADAS 


Mrityostu duhité Rajan Sunitha nama namatah | 

Prakhyata trishu lokeshu ya si Venam ajijanat || 

Mamanthuh dakshinam cho’rum rishayastasya Bharata | 

Tatosya vikrito jajiie hrasvakah purusho’suchih || 

Dagdhasthinapratikaso raktakshah krishnamirdhajah | 

Nishedetyevam itichuh tam rishayo Brahmavadinah || 

Tasmannishadah sambhiitah krirah Sailavanaisrayah | 

Ye chanye Vindhyanilayé Mlechchah éatasahasragah || 
(Mahabharata, Santi, 58, 100-5.) 


6. VipHisHANa’s ADVICE TO RAVANA 


Ayasasyam anayushyam paradaérabhimarganam | 
Arthakshayakaram ghoram papasya cha punarbhavam || 
Etannimittam Vaidehibhayam nah sumahatbhavet | 
Ahritaé s& parityajya kalaharthena tena kim || 

Na nah kshamam viryavataé tena dharmanuvartina | 
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Vairam nirarthakam kartum diyatémasya Maithili || 

Yavanna sagajaém siévam bahuratnasamakulam | 

Purim darayate banaih diyatamasya Maithili || 

Yavatsughora mahati durdharsha harivahini | 

Navaskandati no Lankim diyatamasya Maithili || 

Vinagyanti puri Lanka Sirah sarve cha Rakshasah | 

Ramasya dayitaé patni svayam yadi na diyate || 

Prasadaye tvam bandhutvat kurushva vachanam mama | 

Hitam tathyam aham brimi diyatamasya Maithili || 

Pura saratsiryamarichisannibhan navin supunghan sudridhan 
nripatmajah | 

Srijatyamoghan vidighan vadhaya te pradiyatam Daéarathaya 
Maithili || 

Tyajasva kopam sukhadharmanéganam bhajasva dharmam 
matikirtivardhanam | 

Prasida jivema saputrabandhavah pradiyatam Daéarathaya 
Maithili || 

(Ramayana, Yud. Kand., 16 and 17.) 


7. Foop AND 1Ts INFLUENCE ON Man’s PuysicaL AND MENTAL 
QUALITIES 


Sa ya ichchet putrah me duklo jayeta Vedamanubruvita 
sarvamayuriyaditi kshirodanam pachayitva sarpishmantam 
asniyatamisvarau janayitavai | 

Atha ya ichchet putro me kapilah pingalo jayeta dvau Veda- 
vanubruvita sarvamayuriyaditi dadhyodanam pachayitva sar- 
pishmantamaéniyétam igvarau janayitavai | 

Atha ya ichchet putro me éyamah lohitaksho jayeta trin Vedin 
anubruvita sarvamayuriyaditi odanam pachayitva sarpishman- 
tamaéniyatam iévarau janayitavai | 

Atha ya ichchet duhité me pandita jayeta sarvamayuriyadita 
tilaudanam pachayitvé sarpishmantamaéniyatam iévarau 
janayitavai | 
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Atha ya ichchet putro me panditah vigitah samitingamah 
6uérishitim vacham bhashita jayeta sarvian Vedan anubruvita 
sarvaméyuriyaditi maimsaudanam pachayitvaé sarpishmantam 
asniyaétam isvarau janayitavai | 

(Brihadaranyaka Upamishad, vi, 4, 14-18.) 


8. NanusHA AND YUDHISHTHIRA—DEFINITION OF 
BrAHMANA 


N. Brahmanah ko bhavet Rajan | 
Y. Satyam danam kshami dilam anriéamsyam tapoghrina | 
Drisgyante yatra Nagendra sa Brihmana iti smritah || 
N. Chaturvarnyam pramanam cha satyam ched Brahma chaiva 
hi 


| 
Siidreshvapi cha satyam syad dinamakrodha eva cha || 
Y. Siidre tu yadbhavet lakshma dvije taccha na vidyate | 
Na vai Siidro bhavet Siidro Brahmano na cha Brahmanah | 
Yatraitat lakshyate sarpa vrittam sa Brihmana smritah 
Yatraitan na bhavet sarpa tam Siidram iti nirdiéet || 
Jatiratra mahasarpa manushyatve mahamate 
Sankarat sarvavarninam dushparikshyeti me matih 
(Mahabharata, Vana, 182, 21, 21 and 32.) 


9. Drupapa anD YUDHISHTHIRA ON POLYANDRY 


D. Ekasya bahvyo vihité mashishyah Kurunandana | 
Naikasyé bahavah pumsah {‘riiyante patayah kvachit || 
Soyam na loke Vede va jatu dharmah praéasyati | 
Lokavedaviruddham tvam nadharmam dharmavid éuchih || 
Kartumarhasi Kaunteya kasmat te buddhih idridi || 

Y. Siikshmo dharmo maharaja nasya vidmo vayam gatim | 
Pirveshamaénupirvyena yatam vartmanuyamahe || 
Na me vaganritam praha nadharme dhiyate matih | 
Evam chaiva vadatyamba mama chaitanmanogatam || 
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Agrame Rudranirdishtat Vyasit etanmaya érutam | 

Esha dharmo dhruvo Rajan chara enam avicharayan || 

Ma cha éanka tatra te syat kathanchit api Parthiva || 
(Mahabharata, Adi, 210, 27-31.) 


10. HanumAn’s DescripTion or RAVANA 


. . . Suptam Rakshasaéardilam prekshate’sma mahakapih | 
Kafichanangadanaddhau cha dadaréa sa mahitmanah | 
Vikshiptau Rakshasendrasya Bhujau Indradhvajépamau || 
Airavatavishanagraih apidanakritavranau | 
Pinau samasujatamsau samhatau balasamyutau || 
Samhatau parighakarau vrittau karikaropamau | 
Chandanena pararghyena svanuliptau svalankritau || 
Tabhyaém sa paripirnabhyam bhujabhyam Rakshasesgvarah | 
Suéubhe’chala sankaéah sringabhyamiva mandarah || 
Muktamanivichitrena kafichanena virajitam | 
Mukutenépavrittena kundalojvalitananam || etc. 
(Ramayana, Sund. Kanda, 10, 9-30.) 


1l. Toe BHAGAVAT GiTA on “ SaorrFICEs ” 


Brahmarpanam Brahmahavih Brahmignau Brahmanahutam | 
Brahmaiva tena gantavyam Brahmakarmasamadhina || 
Daivamevapare yajiiam yoginah paryupasate | 
Brahmagnau apare yajfiam yajnenaivopajubvati || 
Srotridinindriyanyanye samyamagnishu juhvati | 
Sabdadin vishayan anye indriyagnishu jubvati | 
Sarvanindriyakarmani pranakarmani chapare | 
Atmasamyamayogagnau juhvati jianadipite || 
Dravyayajiiastapoyajiia yogayajiiastathapare | 
Svadhyayajfianayajfiaécha yatayah saméitavratah || 
Sreyan dravyamayad yajiiad jfianayajiiah parantapa | 

(iv, 24-28 and 33.) 
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12. Tae Exenr Kinps or MarriaGe 


Achchiadya cha archayitva cha érutidilavate svayam | 
Ahiiya dinam kanya ya Brahmo dharmah prakirtitah || 
Yajfie tu vitate samyak ritvije karma kurvate | 
Alankritya sutadanam Daivam dharmam prachakshati || 
Ekam gomidhunam dve va varadadiya dharmatah | 
Kanyapradanam vidhivat Arsho dharmah sa uchyate || 
Sahobhau charatém dharmam iti vachanubhashya cha | 
Kanyapradinam abhyarchya Prajapatyo vidhih smritah || 
Jiidtibhyo dravinam datva kanyayai chaiva saktitah | 
Kanyapradanam svacchyandyat Asuro dharma uchyate || 
Ichchayanyonyasamyogah kanyayascha varasya cha | 
Gandharvah sa tu vijfieyc* maithunyah kimasambhavah || 
Hatva cchitva cha bhitva cha krogantim rudatim grihat | 
Prasahya kanyadharanam Rakshaso vidhiruchyate || 
Suptaém mattam pramattam va raho yatropagacchate | 
Sa papishtho vivahanam Parsdchaschashtamo’ dhamah || 
(Manusmriti, iii, 27-34.) 


13. DarvaA AND ASURA 


Abhayam satvasaméuddhih jiianayogavyavasthitih | 
Danam damaécha yajiiascha svadhydyastapa arjavam || 
Ahims4 satyam akrodhah tyagah éantih apaigunam | 

Daya bhiiteshu aloluptvam mardavam hrirachapalam || 
Tejah kshama dhritih saucham adroho natimanita | 
Bhavanti sampadam Dawim abhijatasya Bharata || 
Dambho darpo abhimanaécha krodhah parushyam eva cha | 
Ajfianam chabhijatasya Partha sampadam Asurim || 


APPENDIX B 
(GENEALOGICAL TABLES) 


I. Tas Live or Purtbravas 


Brahma 
he Da 
2 Soma & Aditi 
3 Budha (married No. 8) 6 Vivasvat 


| 
7 Manu 


| 
8 ja (married to No. 3) 
Puriiravas (son of Nos. 3 and 8) 


Il. Tae Live or tHe YADAvVAS 


A 
Yadu 
Kroshtu 
Yudhayjit 
a 
hn 4 Andhaka 
raphalka 5 Ah 


3 Akrira (married No, 7) 6 Ugrasena 
7 Sugatri (married to No. 3) 


B 
1 Yadu 
2 Krush 
8 Yudhajit 8 Devamidhusha 
4 And 9 Sirasena 
5 10 Piesanee (married No. 7) 


6 Devaka 


7 Delski (married to No. 10) 
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Tl. Mreen-Caste Unions wire THE Marin Castres 


Man. Woman. Caste of the offspring. 
Brahmana Ugra Avrita (Manu) 

Do. Ambashtha Abhira (Manu) 

Do. Ayogava Dhigvana (Manu) 
Nishada Sidra Pukkasa (Manu) 

Do. Vauéya Do. (Baudhayana) 
Eide nae Kukkutaka (Manu) 
Mra dell ere Do. (Baudhayana) 
Ambashtha Brahmana Svapaka (Baudhiayana) 
Ugra Kshatriya Vaina (Baudhiayana) 


IV. Uwyion or Mrxep-Casres 


Man. Woman. Caste of the offspring. 
Vaidehaka Ayogava Maitreyaka (Manu) 
Nishada Vaidehaka ees (Manu) 
Chandéla Do. Pandusopaka (Manu) 
Kshatta Ugra Svapakea (Manu) 
Nishada Ayogava Margava, Dasa, or 

Kaivarta (Manu) 
Chandal]a Pukkasa Sopaka (Manu) 

Do. Nishada Antyavasayin (Manu) 
Vaidehaka Ambashtha Vena (Manu) 

Vaina (Baudhayana) 
Ugra Kshatta Svapaka (Baudhiyana) 


Note.—Baudhayana says that Kshatta is superior in caste to Vaidehaka ; 
and Ambashtha 1s superior to Ugra. 


APPENDIX D 
SOUTH INDIA AND INDO-CHINA ! 


Indo-Chinese traditions, inscriptions and architecture disclose 
the close connexion between South India and the countries in 
the East. 

Ligor, one of the provinces of Indo-China, is supposed to have 
been founded by a certain Dantakumara who is said to have fled 
from the Godavari District and got shipwrecked off the coast 
of the Malaya peninsula (Gerini, p. 107). The kings of Funan 
or Cambodia were descended from a Brahmana Kaundinya,? 
apparently of South India, who was addressed by a supernatural 
voice “to go and reign in Funan”. Kaundinya was rejoiced 
at the vision, landed on the shores of Indo-China, married a 
Naga maiden Soma, and was enthusiastically accepted as king 
by the people of Funan. The later kings of Indo-China styled 
themselves as “ Varman”’, and this custom may have been a 
borrowing from the Pallavas of South India. The names met 
with are Bhadravarman, Sambhuvarman, Indravarman, Sim- 
havarman, Rudravarman of the Amaravati line of kings; 
Satyavarman of Panduranga; Jayasimhavarman, Bhadra- 
varman, and IJndravarman of Champa; Chandravarman, 
Kaundinyajayavarman, Bhavavarman, Viravarman, Mahendra- 
varman, Srutavarman, Sreshthavarman, Jayavarman, Indra- 
varman, Yasovarman, Rajendravarman and Siryavarman 
of Cambodia. Many of these names look like borrowings from 
Pallava genealogy, and a few of these happen to be names 
appearing in the latter.’ 

In the province of South Annam at a village called Vo-Canh 
“has been discovered a block of granite on which is engraved 
the oldest Indo-Chinese record ”, “ comparable indeed in many 
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respects to the famous inscription of Rudradiman at Girnar.. . 
or to the contemporary inscriptions of Satakarni Vasishthiputra 
at Kanheri.” The writing on this stone represents “a stage 
which cannot possibly date later than the third century a.D., 
and it seems to have fairly closely followed the developments 
and even the temporary fashions of the writing in southern 
India ”’. 

The inscription seems to be very important as it contains the 
name of the king Sri Mara. It runs as a gift of movable and 
immovable property, gold, silver and grains, by 


Sri Mararaja kulavaméa vibhiishanena 
Sri Mara Lokanripatih kulanandanena”’. 


The king Sri Mara (second century a.p.) mentioned in the 
epigraph is said to be the ornament of the clan and family of 
Sri Mara Raja. He was the founder of the Hindu dynasty at 
Champa. It is interesting to note that Mara is a title or name 
assumed by the Pandya kings of South India, and it is possible 
that the title of Mara for the king of Champa was borrowed from 
that of the Pindyas. Among the traditions of Cambodia is 
mentioned an embassy which was sent by one of her kings to 
the king of India at about 240 a.p. The name of the latter 
is given as Mulun. This word is rendered by Dr Sylvain Levi 
as Murunda. It seems more appropriate to take the word to be 
identical with Maran, perhaps one of the early Pandya kings of 
the Sangam period. 

Among the gods worshipped in Indo-China Siva is mentioned 
as the most powerful. In Amaravati, one of the provinces of 
Indo-China, which reminds us of Amaravati, in South India, 
the seat for some time of the Andhra line of kings, is the famous 
temple of Bhadrefvara. The origin of this temple is thus given : 
“* According to tradition, the hnga Bhadreswara had been shaped 
by Siva himself, and handed over by him to the rishi Bhrigu 
who gave it over to Uroja, the founder of the royal dynasty 
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of Champa.” It may be remarked in this connexion that the 
relation of Bhrigu, the father of Paragurama, and Indian cultural 
expansion over Indo-China is noticeable in the tradition of the 
latter country. Similarly, the stories of the colonization of 
Camboja by Agastya, “‘ the sage of the South,” as it is evident 
in an inscription at Ankor Vat as well as the origin of a dynasty 
of kings in the province, seem to indicate that the culture of 
Indo-China may have migrated from South India. 

But the kings seem to have been tolerant. The temples in 
Annam “are tower-shaped, built of strong bricks, patiently 
and most artistically carved, and their mner recesses contain 
wonderful sculptures of gods and goddesses, not the least 
important among them bemg some, peculiarly South Indian : 
Siva, Vishnu, Uma, Lakshmi, Skanda, Ganega and Nandi, 
Buddha and Lokesgwara”’.* Indravarman, one of the kings of 
Cambodia, 1s spoken of as an adept in Saivapasupata kalpa, 
which is apparently the same as the Saiva Siddhanta of the 
Tamils.® 

One of the ports of Southern Annam, Nhatrung, is towered 
by a brick shrine dedicated to Bhagavati. The Bhagavati cult 
is peculiar to Malabar, and is said to have been introduced there 
by Bhargava Parasurama, who has the axe as his favourite 
weapon. The district where the temple was built was also 
known as Kauthara, derived from kuthdra, which means the axe. 
This corresponds to the epithet Paragurama kshetra given to 
the Malabar coast. From these pieces of evidence it becomes 
clear that Indo-China should have received large cultural 
influences from the west coast of India.® 


NOTES TO APPENDIX D 


1 This short note is based on the researches published in the Bulletsn de 
UVEcole Francasse d’'Extreme-Orcent (BE F.EO) and the Journal Assatque. 
These are now being summarized and translated by Dr L. Finot in the Indian 
Historical Quarterly of Calcutta. I have also used the comprehensive study of 
Buddhism and Hinduism by Sir Charles Elhot, Hinduism and Buddhism, and 
Gerini’s Researches on Ptolemy's Geography. 

2 Elhot says, ‘‘It may be affirmed with some certainty that Kaundinya 
started from Mahabahpuram ” Htndursm and Buddhism, p 106 

* The four yipa inscriptions of Milavarman in East Borneo referring to & 
sacrifice performed by Brahmans are, according to Vogel, written in Pallava- 
Grantha ee i ‘ s . ae 

« Three gods worshipped by the people of Champa are seen to be peculiarly 
South Indian, viz. Skatda i Saheah naive, Sankaraniea vans or Haruthara, 
and Siva in his dancing posture as Nataraja. The word Sasta appears as the name 
of one of the gods of Camboja Suir Charles Elhot 1s apparently uncertain about 
the derivation of this word, and says ‘ Sasté sounds hke a title of Sakya 
Mum ” (Hindussm and Buddhism, vol. m, p 120) This 1s not correct. Sasta 
or Dharma Sasta 1s the name under which Hamhara or Ayyappan appears in 
Malabar The reference in the inscription cited by Sir Charles Elhot 1s therefore 
to Harnhara. An inscription of Ang-Pou reads thus and 1s in praise of 
Harihara 

Jayato jagatam bhiityai kritasandhi Harachyutau | 
Parvatisripatitvena bhinnamirtidharavap? || 
(Victory be to Hara and Achyuta united into one for the welfare of the world, 
though they differ in their form as the lords of Parvati and Sri) 

5 In the inscriptions at Sdok Kak Thomit 1s stated that the King Jayavarman 
summoned a Brahmana Hiranyadima from Janapada, for the latter was 
well-versed in Stddhavidya. Is it likely that Janapada 1s the same as 
Kaveripattanam ? 

* Other evidences of South Indian cultural influences in Indo-China ma 
be seen in certain practices prevalent in that country, e g. mheritance throug 
the female line (compare the marumakkatiayam law of inheritance in Malabar 
by which nights to property pass to the nephew (marumakan), and not to the 
son), and the practice of sats which was quite common among the people of 
South India mm the period of the Sangam. In a few places Sir Charles Elhot 
brings out the close resemblance of the temples at Camboja to those 
at Pattadkal, Azhole, and Vatapi in the Byapur District. 

Kaundinya Jaya Varman, one of the kings of Funan or Camboja, is said in 
Indo-Chinese tradition to have sent to China a Buddhist preacher by name 
Nagasena, who took with him as presents a finely shaped gold image of the king 
of the dragons, an elephant carved in white sandal, and two stipas of ivory. 
These are peculiarly South Indian products. Similarly, the mention of an mage 
of ees in a temple at Champa may also be taken to indicate the same 
point. 
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BORROWINGS FROM SANSKRIT IN THE TAMIL EPIC 


SILAPPADIKARAM 1? 
A. Themes 


Il, 46 f.: Amritamadhana myth (churning of the ocean by the Gods). 

II, 1-7: Madhavi the courtezan is descmbed as a descendant of Urvaéi, who 
was cursed to live her days on this earth by Agastya. 

VI, 7-13 The story of King Muchukunda in the Bhagavata Purana. 

VI, 39-65 . The natya (dancing) of South India is borrowed from the “ ancient ” 
Bharata Ndjya astra. 

XII, p. 322. Reference to the story of Kamsa, the uncle of Sri Kmshna, and the 
lnllng of Sakatasura, a ruse set up by him. Cf. Marudinalandu nin maman 
chey vaiichayurulum éakajam wiatrttaru’. 

XII, 631. Puhar without Kovalan and Kannaki 1s compared to Ayodhya 
while Rama and Sita were in exile. This 1s a very favournte theme, lke 
that of Krishna. Cf. Yankanumaraége tai jamenrarunganadainda varuntsral 
pririnta Ayotis pole. 

XIV, 46 f.: Ramayana story n Tatar yévalin madufan poks kidals ninga 
kaduntuyarulandén vedamudalvar payandon, etc. 

XIV, 50 f.+ The story of Nala and Damayanti. 

XV, 54f.- Reference to the story of the Brahmana and the mungoose in Psillat 
nakulam perumpiritaka vellsyamanarydlinaintu pin chella, etc. 

The “northern sayings”, perhaps, Aparikshya na kartavyam 
kartavyam suparikshsiam | Paéchat bhavate santapam Brahmanya nakulam 
yatha |\1s referred to mn Vafadséarppeyarumamararyalan ... Vafamolwa- 
chakam cheyda nallédu. 

XVI, 180: Tantrakarana, a handbook of sorcery, and Jndsram (grammar) 
are referred to in Tantra karanamennuvarayinendiram, etc. 

XVI, p. 448- Referenco to the miraculous deeds of Sri Knshna in childhood 
and the exploits of Tnvikrama, God Vishnu in one of his incarnations. 

XXVI, 237: Senguttuvan’s conquests are compared to the conquest of Lanka 
by Rama. 

B. Sanskrit Ideas 


I, 1, 4, 7+ The worship of the Moon (7snga/), Sun (Nadysr) and Varuna and 
Indra (Mamala:). _ 

I, 24: Twelve years the age limit for the marnage of girls. Cf. Ikawan 
Kodiyanna] irarandakavaryal. 

I, 50-64: Marriage rites, Aryan in form. 

II, 26: Kusumaéara, the God of Love, 1s referred to in Viratmalar valiyodu 
vénilvirrirukkum (He who has the flowers for his arrows). 

Il, 44. Uruvilalan oruperumkaruppuvil trukarumpuruvaméka (brows resembling 
the two halves of a sugarcane, the bow of the formless God (Ananga), 
Tamil Uruvilélan). 


1 The references are to chapters and lines unless otherwise indicated. I was 
assisted in the study by my colleague Mr. R. Vasudeva Sarma, M.A., B.L. 
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V, 169-72: Temples of Siva, Shanmukha (Subrahmanya), Balarama, and 
Kama. See also xiv, 4, 7 f. 

VIII, 64: The sixty-four Lalas in Enrenkalatyum. 

IX, 29: Vision in dreams here 1s apparently based on that of the dream of 
Bharata, when he was summoned to Ayodhya after the death of 
Daéaratha. Cf. Tasttsriya Aranyaka, part 3, on Dreams. 

X, 196 f.: The 1008 names of Kama corresponding to the 1008 of Vishnu 
wm Kaémanas venrén ay:rattettu namam. 

The difficulties mentioned by K6valan, the hero, as besetting his way 
to Madura, so as to dissuade his wife from accompanying him, are similar 
to, and perhaps suggested by, the description of the troubles in the forest 
which Rama recounts to his queen 

XII, 54-74 The description of Atya: or Korravas (goddess) simular to that of 
Kali or Buddhist Tara 

XII, p. 322: Sankari, Yantari, Nila, Jatamutt, Chenkannaravu, the other names 
of the Goddess, same as Sanskrit names of Devs, Sankari, Yaniri, Nila, 
Jatamakuta, Raktalochana. 

XII, 110 Mévakattianattu. Cf. three Tanas (musical tone). 

XIII- Brahmans act as envoys in accordance with Aryan practice, e.g. 
Kauéika acts for Madhavi 

XIV, 94+ Indra 1s Vayjra vendar (the God of vajra, thunderbolt). 

XIV, 180 f.. Flaws m diamond, such as kakapadam, kalankam, vindu, mekas ; 
cf. Sukranits on the quahties of diamonds. 

XIV, 201 - Different namcs of gold, such as sdtaripam (jataripa), sambiinatam 
(jambiinada). 

XIV, p. 446: Reference to the Divine music of Narada in Mutumaras ter 
Naradanar muntarmura: narampularvar. 

XV, 175-83. Compare the incident where a God had half his body turned 
monkey-hke, because of the chanty of Sayalan, with the story in the 
Mahabharata, where the mungoose became golden 1n colour because of the 
efficacy of the self-sacrifice of the Brahmana family at Kurukshetra. 

xX, fe i Pandavas or Panchavans, from whom the ancestry 1s traced of the 

andyas. 

XXI, 53: Kannaki’s prayer to Fire-God that certaim persons may not be 
pare by the fire at Madura 1s simular to that of Sita when Lanka was 
on fire. 

XXV, 162: The repentance that Seran Senguttuvan feels after the wars with 
his foes may have been suggested to the Author of the Epic by the great 
disgust and sorrow that overcame Aéoka after his conquest of Kalinga. 


C. Parallel Expressions 


Preface, 27 and 45: The doctrine of Karma in Venas vifas kalamadalin (Reaping 
the results of one’s past deeds). 

Il, 63-4: Maruvinmangala vaniéyanriyum piptaniyapperradar yevankol. 
Cf. Kiamwa ht madhuranam mandanam nakritinam (What need for 
ornament for those naturally pretty, in Sakuntala). 

III, 109: Orumukavelinsyum porumukavelsniyum, etc., cf yavanska (curtam). 

X,28: Kalawyslajan kimar (The god Kama who is without form). Cf. Ananga. 

XI- Malatkkadan. Cf. Dawamanhikam. 

XI, 100, 101: Purvajiana acquired by the sprinkling of water may be compared 
to the grant of dsvyachakshue to Arjuna in the Bhagavat Gita. The duration 
of the fight between Senguttuvan and the Aryas was 18 nélis (a nali 
is 24 minutes), as in other cases 1t was 18 years, 18 months or days. 

XXIV, p. 514, last hne: Laghtning 1s Indira vil (Indra’s bow). 
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D. Sanskrit Expressions borrowed and adapted 


Preface : et i Adigal, of. Acharya Padah. Kévalan, cf. Gopilan. Vaniyan 
(trader), cf. Vantkyana. Adhskaram in the title of the Epic Sslappadskaram, 
of. Adhtkira, which is derived as adhikritya kritam kavyam. Sans to please 

the gods in Sants cheyya. 

II, 27: Ramyasthala (sporting place) in Ntrai nilai madattaramyaméri. 

III, 25: Acharya in Aéan. 

THI, 30: DeSya music in Déstkattsruvindéat. 

III, 107: Bhitah wn Piitaras yeluntu. 

ITI, 111: Vstana in Ovrya vitanatiu (Roofing). 

III, 142 and 143. Amandreka (a kind of bugle) in Kaji ninrisaitia taman 
dirtkas and Amandsrskatyddantaram. 

IV, 30: Mekhala (girdle) m Mekalas aéasnia. 

IV, 41: Hara (garland) in Parti ukkélaram. 

IV, 54: Pravaja (coral) in Pavala vanutal. 

IV, 44: Manda marutam (gentle breeze) 

V, 4: Pafa (garment) in Putatysrut pada am. 

V, 15: Nagara and Viths (town and street). 

V, 17: Kéruka (smith). 

V, 28: Kamsya (copper) in Kafjakara. 

V, 44: Ayurveda and Gansta (medicme and astrology) in Ayu] vedarum 
Kdlakkanttarum. 

V, 48: Sita, Magadha, and Vetalrka. 

V, 78: Balipitha (the seat of offermg) in Muluppalipitkai. 

V, 153: Pirna kumbha (pot full of water for reception) and Pélika (rearing 
of tender sprouts) in Piranakumbatiu ppolsnia palskai. 

V, 180: Punyasthana (sacred seat) in Punntyatianam. 

VI, 11: Vascham peyarta ma perumpittam. Cf. Kifayuddha ht Rakshasah in 
the Ramayana. Vaiicha (ruse). 

Vi, 84: Nipuram (anklet). 

VI, 89: Kantska (neck ornament). 

VI, 91: Mastakamans (jewel on the forehead) and vajra (diamond) in 
Mattakamanyédu vatram katirya. 

VI, 103: Indranila (@ precious stone). 

VI, 106. Dasvokts (an ornament) in Datva vuttyydidu 

VI, 131: Velavaluka (sands of the sea-shore) in Vé/as valukattu. 

VI, 150: Ketaks flower mn Kastas véls. 

VII, 45: Flowers champaka, madhavi, tamalam, especially the last. 

VIII, 564: Alaktaka (vegetable dye). 

VIII, 94: Alaka (curls on the forehead) 

VIII, 95: Tafa (level spot). 

IX, 21: Dakens (demon) mm Idupinam tinnum Idakiwnsppar (Idikini that eats 
carcasses). 

IX, 69: Jaladhs (ocean) in Salad:yddads. 

X,14: Indravshara (temple of Indra) in Indsra uskara. 

X, 13. Antarachartka (those that wander in the sky) in Antaraédarika]. 

X, 18: Arhat sthana (seat of a Buddhist monk) m Atvakas nena Arukatianatiu. 

X, 25; Sslatalam (cool spot). 

X, 28: Malaya maérutam (the wind from the Malaya mountain). 

xX, 46: Ripa and kula m Uruvum kulanum (form and clan). 

X, 144: Ahiés (offering to the Fire) m Maraydraklnya vavuti narumpukai. 

X, 161: Atséayam (heap). 

XI, 92: Bla (cave) wn Perumal kefukkum pslam. 
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XI, 94 and 95: The names of the lakes Punyaéaravana, Bhavakirins, and 


Is t. 
XIII, 123: Sweets (médaka). 
XITI, 140: Muraja (drum) m muraéa 
XIII, 151 f.: The flowers Kurava, vakula, Senpaka, pitala, tala, and kufaja. 
XIV, 81: Malayaja (the produce of the Malaya) in Malayaéa. 
XIV, 90: Kunkumavarna. 
XIV, 127: Udyana (flower garden) in Uyyana. 
XIV, 165: Tiirya (bugle) in téreya. 
XIV, 169: Kavacham (shield). 
XXV, 15. Yojana in yésana: (= 8 miles). 
XXVI, 138: Kanchuki (Chamberlain). 
XXVII, 179: Tapasa Vesha m Tapada veda (the guise of a saint). 
Other Sanskrit names appearing in this Epic are Pariidara, Kaufika, 
Dakshinamirti, Kartika, Vasu, Kumara, Bharata, Kanaka, Vaya, 
Sanjaya, Indra, Jayanta, Vasantamala, etc. 


INDEX 


Adicchanallur remains, 23 
Agriculture, Vedic, 57 f, 215 
Akkadian religion and civilization, 


15 

Architecture, 177 

Aryas complexion, 92 f , mugra- 
tions, 16 ff, 74 f , origin, 11 ff 
proselytism, 48 f. 106 f , reshis 
106, shipping, 64 ff , 107 ff 
181 f , territory, 8 ff., 11 ff 

Aryas and Non-Aryas attempts tc 
Aryanize Non-Aryan regions, 106 
collision, causes of, 83 f 
characteristic differences, 35 ff 
fusion, 197 ff., kingdoms, 121 ff 
relations between, 41 ff., 73, 
76, 86, 91, religious assimilation, 
157 ff., resistance to Aryan 
colonizers, 85 f. 


Battle of the Ten Kings, 47, 213 
Bhakts cult, 199 

Bhuyjyu, the Voyage of, 216 
Brahmana, definition of, 218 
Buddhism, 122 f, 159 f. 

Burial practices, 26, 105 


Caste admixture, 203f , degrada- 
tion, 140, elevation, 134 ff , 
occupations and, 145 ff ; spread 
of the system, 156f , systems of, 
50 ff, 94 f , union of, 222 f 

Chronology, 7 f 

Commerce, see Trade 

Conversion of tribes, 5 f. 


Dawa and Asura, 125, 220 

Dasyus, 35 ff ; see also Non-Aryas 

Dravidians, carriers of commerce 
179 f , origins of the, 20 f , 
shipping, 63, 183 


Excavations, 22 ff, 
Exogamy, 167 ff. 


Food 
regulations 
150 ff 

Foreign countries, 
176 f 224 ff 

Foreign influence, 176 f. 


its influence, 100 f , 217 f.; 
regarding, 147 f., 


influence on, 


Gandharvas, the, 81 f 
Genealogical tables, 221 
otra, 167 ff 


Harappa remains, 24 
se vs new practices in, 167, 
170 f. 


Inheritance, rules on, 140 ff. 

Indo-China, connexion with South 
India, 224 ff 

Interdining, see Food 


Jainism, 122 f. 
Kolarians, origins, 22 
Language, 109 ff., 172 ff. 


Marriage. among castes, 143 ff. ; 
forms of, 96 ff , 100, 132 ff., 220; 
rules regarding, 140 ff 

Mohenjo Daro remains, 24 

Morality, political, 87 ff 


Nagas, 77 ff. 

Nal, burial ground at, 24 

Navigation Aryan, 64 ff., 107 £., 
181f., Dravidian, 62 f., 183 

Nishadas, 76 f. 

Non-Aryan peoples, 20 ff., 35 ff., 
76 ff , see also Aryas and Non- 
Aryas 


Occupations, division of, 184 ff., 
206 f. 


Patchajana, 45 f. 
Philosophical systems, effect of, 124f. 
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Phoenicians, identification with 


Aryas, 14 f. 
Pilgrimage, 199 
Polyandry, 218; see also Marriage 


Raékshasas, 82 

Révana: description of, 103, 219; 
Vibhishana’s advice to, 216 f. 

Religion : assimilation, 157 ff., 207 ; 
beliefs, 102 f., 122 f., 126 #f.; 
evolution of Mahayana, 159 f. ; 
rites of, 162 f.; sacrifice, 163 ff., 
219; toleration, 153 ff. 


Sacrifice, 163 ff., 219 
Sanskrit, 109 ff., 174 f., 228 ff. 


INDEX 


Saramé and the Panis, 214 f. 
Sati, 171 f. 

Social order, the, 128 ff. 
Sources, 4 ff. 

Sidra, origin of the, 53 ff. 
Sumerians, identification 


Aryas, 14 ff. 


Tamil, 174 f., 228 ff. 

Touching, 147 f., 204 f. 

Trade, 60 ff., 178 ff. 
Transmigration, doctrine of, 126 ff. 


with 


Vénaras, 82 f. 


Women, status of, 98 f. 
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